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PREFACE. 


Any  one  entering  upon  a  new  field  of  social 
thought  is  always  more  liable  to  error  than  he 
who  follows  the  beaten  path.  There  is  scarcely 
a  page  of  this  book  on  which  it  was  not  necessary 
to  draw  conclusions  or  make  decisions  on  points 
not  previously  discussed  in  theoretical  works. 
Under  these  conditions  it  was  especially  neces- 
sary that  careful  study  and  extensive  investi- 
gation be  given  to  every  phase.  But  the  scope 
of  the  present  work  is  so  large  that  new  fields 
of  knowledge  were  opened  on  every  hand,  the 
entrance  to  which  would  have  been  of  greatest 
value,  but  to  thoroughly  explore  which  would 
have  postponed  publication  almost  indefinitely. 

It  was  all  the  more  difficult  to  treat  the  sub- 
ject adequately  because  I  could  devote  to  it 
only  the  time  hastily  snatched  from  a  life  al- 
ready filled  to  overflowing  with  editorial  and 
other  literary  work,  combined  with  a  more  or 
less  active  agitation  and  much  public  speaking. 
Under  these  conditions  two  alternatives  were 
before  me : 

I  could  either  publish  a  single  monograph 
covering  only  a  narrow  phase  of  the  subject 
and  paying  no  attention  to  its  broader  relations, 
or  I  could  sketch  the  outlines  of  the  entire  field 
suggesting  lines  of  thought  to  be  filled  up,  and 
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avoid  error  as  much  as  possible  by  giving  rather 
full  references  to  the  sources  of  information. 
I  have  chosen  the  latter  alternative,  and  I  will 
be  thoroughly  satisfied  if  this  work  shall  suc- 
ceed in  arousing  students  of  American  society 
to  take  a  greater  interest  in  the  agrarian  ques- 
tion and  compel  them  to  look  at  it  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  socialist  philosophy. 

The  most  essential  thing  in  this  field  at  pres- 
ent is  the  preparation  of  monographs  on  the 
various  phases  of  agricultural  economics.  If 
this  is  done  the  time  need  not  be  far  away 
when  an  adequate  study  can  be  made  of  the 
whole  field  which  shall  be  based  upon  a  care- 
ful  examination   in   each   subdivision. 

In  annotating  the  work  no  effort  has  been 
made  to  include  all  the  works  in  foreign  lan- 
guages which  have  been  consulted,  but  only  the 
most  important,  and  with  the  exception  of  one 
or  two  of  the  most  extensive  works,  references 
to  these  have  been  confined  to  a  few  general 
references  rather  than  noting  each  time  that  in- 
formation could  be  found  upon  some  specific 
point, 
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When  a  little  over  a  year  ago  the  first  edition 
of  this  book  was  published,  practically  no  interest 
was  taken  in  Socialism  by  American  farmers  or 
in  American  farmers  by  Socialists.  Today  few 
will  deny  that  the  farmer  question  is  arousing 
more  interest  than  any  other  with  which  the  So- 
cialists are  concerned,  while  Socialism  is  growing 
with  great  rapidity  among  the  farmers.  I  should 
be  more  than  human  if  I  did  not  take  to  myself 
some  credit  for  this  change  of  conditions,  but 
fundamentally  that  change  is  due  far  more  to 
economic  developments,  whose  traces  were  only 
just  appearing  one  year  ago,  but  which  have  now 
grown  to  be  important  factors  in  our  social  life. 

Owing  to  the  many  changes  that  have  occurred 
in  the  past  year  I  thought  it  best  to  rewrite  the 
whole  work  rather  than  add  an  appendix  or  ex- 
planatory chapter.  The  first  part  of  the  book 
has  naturally  been  changed  but  little,  since  history 
is  not  altered  by  the  march  of  events.  The  second 
book,  however,  has  been  wholly  rewritten,  ex- 
panded and  changed  to  conform  to  the  new  ma- 
terial which  has  since  appeared,  particularly  the 
census  of  1900  and  the  report  of  the  Industrial 
Commission.  The  chapter  on  "Concentration," 
which,  to  my  mind,  is  the  most  important  in  the 
whole  book,  has  been  most  completely  changed. 
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Nevertheless,  I  do  not  find  that  this  new  material 
has  made  necessary  any  change  in  the  conclusions 
at  which  I  arrived  in  the  first  edition.  On  the 
contrary,  social  evolution  has  brought  many  new 
proofs  of  the  positions  there  taken. 

Two  things  are  now  evident,  first,  that  the 
small  farm  owner  is  a  permanent  factor  in  the 
agricultural  life  of  America,  and  that  he  forms 
the  largest  uniform  division  of  the  producing 
class.  Second,  and  as  a  consequence  of  this,  that 
any  movement  which  seeks  to  work  either  with 
or  for  the  producing  class,  must  take  cognizance 
of  him.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  two  equally 
important  considerations;  first,  that  large  as  is 
this  division,  it  is  not  large  enough  to  protect 
itself  against  the  encroachments  of  the  exploiting 
class  of  America.  And,  furthermore,  that  its  iso- 
lation and  disorganization  make  it  impossible  for 
it  to  take  the  initiative  in  any  national  social 
movement.  Second,  and  again  as  a  corollary  of 
the  first,  if  it  is  to  successfully  meet  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  exploiting  class,  it  must  do  it 
through  co-operation  with  the  better  organized 
and  more  homogeneous  body  of  the  working  class 
composed  of  urban  wageworkers.  This  is  the 
line  of  evolution  which  is  now  taking  place  and 
which  is  destined  to  grow  as  time  passes. 
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BOOK  I 
HISTORICAL 


THE  AMERICAN  FARMER 


CHAPTER  I. 

INTRODUCTION. 


The  history,  present  problems  and  probable 
future  evolution  of  the  American  farmer  are 
to  a  large  extent  unique.  Nevertheless  he  is  a 
part  of  the  great  social  development  of  his  age  to 
a  greater  extent  than  the  farmers  of  any  other 
nation  past  or  present.  These  facts  render  the 
voluminous  European  literature  on  the  agrarian 
question  of  little  value  to  the  student  of  American 
agricultural  problems  save  as  it  deals  with  the 
most  general  phases  of  the  subject. 

European  conditions  are  still  largely  influenced 
by  the  survivals  of  feudalism.  The  great  estates 
trace  their  origin  to  this  social  stage.  Hundreds 
of  details  affecting  the  present  relation  of  land- 
lord and  tenant  descend  from  the  days  of  lord  and 
serf.* 

The  location  of  fields,  the  form  of  ownership, 
even  the  order  of  the  rotation  of  crops  are  still 
affected  by  traditions  of  the  time  when  the  land 
surrounding  each  village  was  either  assigned  by 
lot  to  the  serfs  or  held  as  "commons."   Feudalism 


*  Kautsky's  "Agrarfrage,"  pp.  14-26. 
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thus  constitutes  a  common  base  or  starting  point 
for  all  discussions  of  European  agriculture. 

The  word  "farmer''  has  there  come  to  mean  an 
hereditary  peasant,  generally  ignorant  and  reac- 
tionary, and  looking  to  the  ruling  class  for  all 
new  ideas  even  concerning  his  own  industry.* 

The  American  farmer  on  the  contrary  entered 
upon  a  continent  as  free  from  social  and  political 
forms  as  it  was  from  industrial  improvement. 
The  settlers  formed  a  society  as  they  built  their 
log  cabins.  That  society,  as  is  always  the  case, 
was  determined  by  the  stage  of  industrial  devel- 
opment attained  and  the  physical  surroundings 
amid  which  they  worked.  The  first  of  these  was 
as  diverse  as  human  history,  the  second  as  varied 
as  terrestrial  geography.  American  farmers  came 
from  a  multitude  of  differing  nations  through  a 
period  of  four  centuries.  Each  of  these  countries 
was  in  a  different  stage  of  social  development 
and  the  immigrant  brought  the  customs  of  the 
stage  prevailing  at  his  departure.  America  fused 
these  varied  traditions  and  customs  into  an  amal- 
gam differing  from  any  or  all  of  them,  and  then 
cast  the  product  into  a  mold  of  such  an  intricate 
and  unique  pattern  that  no  one  has  yet  been  able 
to  grasp  its  complete  plan,  to  say  nothing  of  com- 
prehending all  its  details. 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  city,  and  especially  of 
the  city  of  capitalism,  that  it  levels  all  before  it. 
London,  Paris,  New  York,  St.  Petersburg  and 
Yokohama  differ  but  little  in  essentials.  They 
are  all  man-made  and  largely  from  the  same  pat- 


Die  "Agrarische  Frage,"  F.  O.  Hertz,  pp.  15-16. 
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tern.  But  the  farmer  is  closer  to  nature  and  re- 
flects all  the  countless  variations  of  nature.  When 
we  speak  of  the  American  farmer  then  the  great- 
est care  and  the  widest  knowledge  is  necessary  if 
we  are  to  avoid  ascribing  to  the  type  what  is  char- 
acteristic only  of  a  single  section  or  class.  If  we 
are  to  select  any  particular  section  or  type,  which 
shall  it  be  ?  Shall  it  be  the  New  England  Yankee 
wresting  from  his  stumpy  and  rocky  soil  a  nig- 
gard subsistence  and  swapping  products  with  his 
neighbors  ?  If  so,  when  we  seek  him  in  his  native 
states  we  shall  find  him  displaced  by  French  Can- 
adians, Italians  and  Irish  immigrants.  If  we 
follow  up  his  children  we  shall  hardly  recognize 
them  in  the  tillers  of  the  broad  prairies  of  the 
West  with  a  mind  and  hospitality  as  wide  and  as 
fertile  as  the  teeming  soil  beneath  their  feet. 
Or  is  the  American  farmer  best  typified  by  the 
early  pioneer, — that  strange  combination  of  hunt- 
er, fisher,  lumberman,  farmer,  trapper  and  scout, 
now  well-nigh  extinct,  but  to  whom  we  owe  Lin- 
coln, the  best  and  most  typical  American  citizen  ? 
Or  shall  we  find  him  in  the  South,  amid  the  cot- 
ton, rice  and  sugar  plantations?  And  if  here,  is 
he  white  or  black — a  member  of  ante-bellum 
aristocracy  or  "poor  white  trash?"  If  purity  of 
American  blood  is  to  be  the  test,  the  latter  will 
demand  first  consideration,  for  in  few  places  is 
the  foreign  strain  less  present  than  among  the 
moonshining,  feud-fighting  mountaineers  of  Ken- 
tucky and  the  Carolinas.  Is  he  cow-boy, 
rancher  or  sheep  farmer  on  the  Western  plains  : 
Or  is  the  typical  American  farmer  the  resident 
of  the  great  arid  irrigated  belt,  a  dependent  upon 
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a  great  water  company,  raising  almost  fabulous 
crops  and  receiving  a  beggarly  return?  Or  is  he 
the  Slav,  or  Italian,  or  Dutch  truck  farmer  of  the 
city  suburb,  working  beneath  glass  and  aided  by 
steam  and  electricity  ?  Or  shall  we  find  him  upon 
the  dairy  and  stock  farms  of  Illinois,  Iowa  and 
Wisconsin  ?  Or  is  he  a  fruit  farmer,  and  if  so  is 
he  in  tropic  or  temperate  climes?  Is  it  all  of 
these,  or  none,  or  part  of  each,  or  a  composite  pic- 
ture of  the  whole  that  makes  up  the  American 
farmer  ? 

It  will  be  the  object  of  the  following  study  to 
seek  in  some  degree  to  select  from  out  these 
various  elements  the  common  factors  and  to  ana- 
lyze the  fundamental  facts  and  relations  that  de- 
termine the  present  condition  and  probable  fu- 
ture evolution  of  the  American  farmer. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE    NEW     ENGLAND    STATES. 

The  first  settlers  of  New  England  came  from  a 
European  society  that  was  still  in  the  social  stage 
marked  by  common  ownership  of  village  lands. 
But  economic  conditions  in  New  England  devel- 
oped a  much  earlier  social  stage  and  so  we  see  a 
reproduction  of  European  institutions  of  centuries 
long  gone  by.  So  close  was  the  resemblance  to 
these  earlier  days  that  one  of  our  foremost  his- 
torians can  account  for  it  only  on  the  ground  of 
conscious  revival  or  inherited  custom.* 

In  reality  the  same  economic  conditions  that  in 
the  time  of  Tacitus  caused  the  formation  of 
isolated  communistic  settlements  in  Germany 
produced  the  same  results  in  New  England.  The 
first  settlements  in  America,  like  those  of  the 
early  Germans,  were  but  little  clearings  in  the 


*  Prof.  Herbert  B.  Adams  in  "The  Germanic  Origin  of  New 
England  Towns,"  (Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies,  Vol.  I.) 
attempts  to  trace  the  evolution  of  New  England  town  govern- 
ment from  the  time  of  Tacitus  through  German  and  English 
history  to  America.  He  shows  that  the  New  England  villages  re- 
semble those  described  by  Tacitus  even  in  minute  details. 
Speaking  of  Plymouth,  he  says:  "There  are  features  of  commu- 
nal administration  in  the  matter  of  landed  property  too  peculiar 
and  too  closely  resembling  those  elsewhere  considered  in  the 
case  of  the  historical  village  community,  to  permit  of  any  other 
satisfactory  explanation  than  that  of  inherited  Saxon  custom." 
Again  on  p.  78,  "Wherever  in  this  common  Saxon  land  the  stu- 
dent may  care  to  institute  researches  into  the  beginning  of  civic 
life,  there  he  will  find,  if  he  digs  deep  enough,  the  old  Saxon 
principle  of  land  community  uniting  men  upon  a  common  eco- 
nomic basis  and  find  a  common  center." 
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midst  of  the  forest  surrounded  by  hostile  Indians 
and  with  no  strong  central  government  to  pre- 
serve order  and  protect  the  settlers  from  their 
savage  neighbors..  Fences  erected  by  common 
labor  shut  the  village  off  from  the  rest  of  the 
world.  "An  independent  owner  who  would  not 
fence  against  the  outward  world,  both  giving  and 
taking  the  protection  of  neighboring  fields,  must 
move  out  and  must  let  a  better  communist  ap- 
proach to  seek  the  family  enclosure/'  * 

The  land  about  the  "meeting-house,"  which 
was  at  once  the  geographical  and  social  center  of 
the  village,  was  assigned  to  the  different  residents 
in  such  a  way  that  those  nearest  the  central  point 
received  the  smallest  share.  The  land  around  the 
village  was  divided  into  the  "commons"  and  the 
arable  land.  The  former,  embracing  pasture  and 
forest  land,  was  administered  entirely  by  the  com- 
munity. The  land  to  be  cultivated  was  sometimes 
assigned  in  perpetuity  to  individual  owners,  but 
was  more  frequently  divided  each  season  by  lot, 
while  the  title  remained  vested  in  the  community. 
Even  where  the  land  was  nominally  owned  in 
severalty  its  sale,  especially  to  non-residents,  re- 
quired the  consent  of  the  community.  A  common 
herder  for  the  cattle  and  sheep  and  often  a  com- 
mon sheepfold  were  provided  by  the  village,  t 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  pure 
democracy  of  the  New  England  town  meeting. 
Yet  the  fact  is  that  these  New  England  villages 
were  property-holding  theocracies  .of  the   most 


*  Weeden   "Economic  and   Social  History  of  New   England, 
vol.    i,    p.    58. 

t  Ibid,  p.  47,  et  seq. 
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exclusive  character.  Strangers  were  admitted 
only  with  much  formality  and  were  always  sub- 
ject to  expulsion  if  they  dared  question  the  au- 
thority of  the  ruling  social  class.* 

The  members  of  the  non-property-owning  la- 
boring class  were  always  considered  practically 
as  chattel  slaves  with  a  very  limited  choice  as  to 
the  master  they  should  serve.  They  were  com- 
pelled to  work  when  offered  a  certain  legally  fixed 
compensation  and  in  case  any  employer  paid  a 
higher  wage  the  laborer  was  fined  for  receiving 
it.  Negro  slaves  and  indentured  servants  were 
common,  and  it  is  needless  to  say  that  both  were 
excluded  from  all  voice  in  the  government. 

The  American  Revolution  was  a  sign  that 
American  economic  life  had  become  independent 
of  England  and  had  developed  its  own  classes  of 
exploiters  and  exploited  and  that  the  ruling  class 
of  America  had  need  of  a  government  which  they 
could  directly  control.  The  downfall  of  the  semi- 
feudalistic  system  and  the  institution  of  the  sys- 
tem of  capitalism  in  America  was  accompanied 
by  suffering  on  the  part  of  the  workers  only  a 
little  less  acute  than  that  endured  by  the  workers 
in  other  countries  when  the  same  change  took 
place.f 

The  land  that  had  hitherto  been  held  in  com- 
mon now  became  individual  property.  The  rapid 
rise   of  the   manufacturing   and   mercantile   in- 


*  Herbert  B.  Adams,  "The  Germanic  Origins  of  N.  Eng. 
Towns,"  Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies,  vol.  1,  p.  75. 

t  See  Marx's  "Capital,"  Arnold  Toynbee's  "Industrial  Revo- 
lution," Hobson's  "Evolution  of  Capitalism,"  Roger's  "Work  and 
Wages,"   for  description  of  the  industrial  revolution  in  England. 
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terests  gave  rise  to  a  class  of  sm&Il  capitalists 
which  dominated  the  social  organization.  The 
condition  of,  the  farmers  and  laborers  was  pitiable. 
McMaster  in  his  history  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  page  343,  says:  "It  was  then  the 
fashion  in  New  Hampshire,  as  indeed  it  was 
everywhere,  to  lock  men  up  in  jail  the  moment 
they  were  so  unfortunate  as  to  owe  their  fellows 
sixpence  or  shilling.  Had  this  law  been  rigor- 
ously executed  in  the  autumn  of  1785,  it  i$  prob- 
able that  not  far  from  two-thirds  of  the  commu- 
nity would  have  been  in  jail."  Of  Vermont  he 
says  (p.  348)  :  "One-half  the  community  was  to- 
tally bankrupt,  the  other  half  was  plunged  in  the 
depths  of  poverty."  So  great  was  the  suffering 
that  in  many  places  the  farmers  rose  in  violent 
rebellion.  The  most  important  of  these  was 
Shays'  rebellion  in  Massachusetts.  It  is  worthy 
of  note  that  these  uprisings  bore  a  most  remark- 
able resemblance  to  the  various  farmer  move- 
ments of  a  later  date,  their  literature  and  their  de- 
mands reading  very  much  like  those  of  the  Popu- 
lists of  ten  years  ago.  Their  principal  demand 
was  for  cheaper  money  and  they  were  loud  in 
their  denunciations  of  lawyers  and  law  courts.* 
The  newly  established  central  government  was 
used  to  suppress  these  suffering  workers,  and, 
with  the  single  exception  of  Jefferson,  the  fath- 
ers of  the  republic  including  even  Sam  Adams 
joined  in  denunciations  of  those  who  dared  to 
violate  law  and  order.     Those  who  signed  the 

*  See    "Captain    Shays'    A    Populist    of    1786,"    a    novel    by 
George  R.   R.   Rivers,   founded  upon  this  resemblance. 
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Declaration  of  Independence  never  imagined  that 
wageworkers  and  farmers  were  created  equal 
with  the  privileged  classes  of  the  commerical  and 
manufacturing  centers  or  with  the  rich  plantation 
owners  of  the  South. 

From  this  time  on  the  farmer's  sons  and 
daughters  were  born  into  a  world  in  which 
all  land  within  their  social  circle  was  appro- 
priated. Thev  were  compelled  to  press  on 
into  the  Western  wilderness  or  sell  their  labor,  to 
which  their  persons  were  attached,  to  the  owners 
of  the  new  city  industries,  that  had  taken  up  the 
various  lines  of  work  previously  done  within  the 
separate  households.*  Since  these  conditions 
forced  the  propertyless  white  folks  to  sell  them- 
selves for  subsistence  wages,  it  soon  became  ap- 
parent that  negro  chattel  slavery  was  unprofit- 
able. With  the  long  winters  and  complicated  in- 
dustry of  New  England  it  did  not  pay  to  keep  a 
slave  all  the  year  round.  So  the  shrewd  Yankees 
decided  that  such  slavery  was  "immoral."  But 
their  conscientious  scruples  did  not  interfere  with 
the  making  of  New  England  rum,  which  after 
much  adulterationf  was  exchanged  on  the  Af- 

♦McMaster,  I:  70:  "One  cause  of  this  immigration  to  the 
West  was,  beyond  a  doubt,  the  extreme  difficulty  with  which 
the  most  helpless  and  dependent  class  of  society,  whose  province 
it  was  to  follow  the  plow,  to  tend  the  cattle  and  toil  in  the 
swamps,  found  in  eking  out  a  miserable  existence.  Almost  every 
acre  of  land  close  to  the  sea-ports  was  portioned  out  into  plan- 
tations and  held  by  the  great  landed  proprietors. 

tSee  Weeden  on  rum  and  slave  trade.  To  a  much  larger 
extent  than  is  commonly  recognized,  New  England  rum  was 
responsible  for  the  perpetuation  of  the  slave  trade.  Rum  being 
one  of  the  standard  products  of  New  England,  the  residents  of 
those  states  were  naturally  loth  to  in  any  way  interfere  with  as 
profitable  a  market  for  its  sale  as  was  furnished  by  the  slave 
trade. 
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rican  Gold  Coast  for  "black  ivory"  to  be  sok    .o 
their  more  "immoral''  Southern  brethren. 

Once  that  industrial  divisions  had  arisen  <he 
farmer  was  forced  to  confine  himself  exclusively 
to  tilling  the  soil.  Instead  of  producing  for  use 
he  produced  for  exchange.  He  became  a  compet- 
itor in  the  open  market  with  farmers  located  in 
much  more  advantageous  situations.  His  chil- 
dren had  been  driven  West  by  the  pressure  of 
economic  conditions  in  their  old  home  and  were 
producing  for  this  same  market.  The  steamboat 
and  the  railroad  soon  almost  wiped  out  the  dis- 
tance element  and  enabled  the  Western  farmer 
working  on  rich  prairie  soil  with  improved  meth- 
ods to  easily  undersell  the  worker  in  New  Eng- 
land. Since  the  value  of  a  farm  depends  upon 
the  value  of  its  products  measured  by  the  prices 
they  will  bring  in  the  markets  of  the  world, 
New  England  farms  began  to  decline  in  value 
and  were  transformed  from  savings  banks  paying 
compound  interest  through  rise  in  land  values 
into  great  sponges  sucking  up  the  farmer's  capi- 
tal and  affording  only  an  opportunity  of  earning 
scanty  wages.  The  farmers  of  New  England 
were  slowly  but  surely  forced  to  accept  a  lower 
scale  of  living  or  at  least  were  unable  to  raise 
that  scale  to  anything  like  the  height  their  pro- 
ductivity had  risen.  While  the  amount  of  their 
product  was  greater  than  ever  before,  the  pro- 
portion of  that  product  which  they  were  able  to 
retain  grew  constantly  less.  Says  a  writer  on 
this  subject:  "Many  families  who  had  inherited 
farms  from  their  fathers,  grandfathers  and  great- 
grandfathers were  not  able  to  keep  them;  they 
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mortgaged  them  and  finally  sold  them  to  Cana- 
dians, Portugese  and  Italians."  The  writer  con- 
cludes that  this  was  due  to  '  "extravagance"  be- 
cause "The  Canadians,  Portugese  and  Italians 
who  purchased  these  farms  were  able  to  pay  for 
them  and  obtain  a  living  from  them.  .  .  . 
These  people  as  a  rule  had  large  families,  and  the 
larger  their  families  the  more  prosperous  they 
seemed  to  become."*  In  other  words  these  New 
England  farmers  were  simply  competed  out  of 
existence  by  imported  peasant  labor  with  child 
and  female  workers.  We  shall  see  the  same  phe- 
nomena repeated  in  many  forms  and  under  va- 
rious disguises  as  we  go  on. 


•Review  of  Reviews,  Sept.,   1899:    "The  future  of  the  New 
England  Farm,"  Hezekiah  Butterworth,  p.  330,  et  seq. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  SOUTH. 

From  the  very  first  the  Southern  social  organ- 
ization differed  from  the  North.  The  great  South- 
ern plantation,  was  many  times  the  size  of  the 
Northern  farm  and  this  plantation,  rather  than 
the  township  or  the  village,  was  the  real  social 
unit.  Many  of  these  plantations  stretched  for 
miles  back  from  the  river  front  on  which  was  lo- 
cated their  private  wharves  from  whence  they 
shipped  their  cotton  direct  to  Europe  in  exchange 
for  the  commodities  needed  by  the  owners.  But 
whereas  the  New  England  village  was  a  theo- 
logical autocracy  the  Southern  plantation  was  a 
patriarchal  despotism.  The  plantation  owner 
ruled  over  a  community  of  slaves  capable  of  prac- 
tising all  the  various  trades  of  a  self-supporting 
community. 

The  tools  in  use  were  rough  and  imperfect 
compared  with  those  to  be  found  upon  the  North- 
ern farm.  Cotton,  tobacco  and  rice  were  the 
staple  crops. 

These  crops  required  much  unskilled  labor.  The 
first  two  exhaust  the  soil  quickly  and  require  a 
very  extensive  use  of  fertilizers,  which  was  not 
then  possible,  or  else  continuous  exploitation  of 
new  ground.* 


*See    Forum    Dec,    1899,    p.    444    on    "The    Continuous    Ex- 
haustion of  Southern  Soil." 

24 
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Around  every  great  plantation,  hanging  on  the 
outskirts  of  such  towns  as  existed  and  dwelling 
in  the  most  inaccessible  mountain  districts,  was 
a  large  population  of  "poor  whites,"  who  in  this 
way  filled  the  interstices  in  the  slave  economy. 
These  people  represent  almost  the  only  station- 
ary element  in  the  population  of  America.  Largely 
the  descendants  of  "indentured  servants"  and  as- 
sisted immigrants  of  the  pre-revolutionary  period, 
they  never  constituted  the  significant  element 
in  the  society  in  which  they  lived.  It  was  not  es- 
sential to  social  evolution  that  they  should  change. 
So  slavery,  emancipation,  and  reconstruction  left 
them  unaltered.  They  still  live  in  almost  the 
same  manner,  with  the  same  economic  develop- 
ment and  the  same  social  customs  as  when  they 
owed  allegiance  to  King  George.  Only  in  the  last 
few  years  the  newly  developed  capitalism  of  the 
South  is  finding  a  way  to  use  their  labor  and 
promises  a  rude  awakening  of  their  long  Rip 
Van  Winkle  sleep. 

The  abolition  of  chattel  slavery  revolutionized 
the  whole  Southern  social  organization.  The 
great  plantation  owners  could  no  more  farm  their 
great  estates  themselves  than  modern  factory 
owners  can  run  their  own  plants.  It  is  always 
difficult,  however,  to  enforce  wage-slavery  in  a 
semi-tropic  clime.  Nature  has  been  so  lavish  in 
her  gifts  that  it  is  hard  for  all  natural  opportuni- 
ties to  be  so  completely  monopolized  that  man 
cannot  secure  at  least  a  subsistence  without  sell- 
ing his  labor  power  to  another.  Under  such  con- 
ditions he  very  naturally  does  not  see  any  ob- 
ject in  accepting  work  from  others  and  working 
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long  hours  to  produce  great  quantities  of  wealth 
for  some  one  else  while  his  reward  still  remains 
at  the  subsistence  point.  So  it  has  been  that  in 
spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  their  former  owners  the 
negroes  of  the  South  have  persistently,  if  igno- 
rantly,  refused  to  exchange  chattel  for  wage- 
slavery  except  with  continuous  protests.* 

As  a  result  efforts  have  been  made  to  introduce 
various  forms  of  chattel  slavery.  In  some  cases, 
this  has  taken  the  direct  form  of  real  contracts 
by  which  the  negro  sold  himself  to  the  white  em- 
ployer. The  courts  have,  however,  declared  this 
practice  illegal  and  insisted  that  only  the  usual 
means  of  enslaving  the  wage-worker  should  be 
used.  With  the  farming  class,  however,  an  ex- 
cellent substitute,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
master  at  least,  has  been  found  for  chattel  slav- 
very.  The  old  plantation  is  cut  up  into  little 
farms  just  sufficiently  large  to  occupy  the  entire 
time  of  one  family,  and  this  they  rent  to  a  small 
family.  Coupled  with  this  is  a  system  of  crop 
liens  and  credit  by  the  local  merchant  which  as 
effectually  prevents  the  laborer  from  ever  touch- 
ing money  as  did  the  old  system  of  chattel  slav- 
ery.! 

Indeed  he  receives  even  less  in  many  instances 


*  D.  A.  Tompkins,  "Cotton  and  Cotton  Oil,"  p.  65.  After 
the  abolition  of  slavery  "it  soon  became  difficult  on  a  farm  to 
command  or  coax  enough  enough  negroes  together  to  gin  a  crop 
of  cotton,  so  demoralized  had  they  grown  with  their  ideas  of  free- 
dom. To  them  freedom  was  absolution  from  work  and  liberty 
to  overstep  all  bounds.  This  difficulty  of  obtaining  labor  was 
accentuated  by  the  advent  of  a  system  of  separate  farming,  in 
which  negroes  rented  land  on  their  own  account,  and  only  worked 
enough  to  make  themselves  a  bare  living." 

t  Special  Rept.  U.  S.  Dept.  Agriculture,  No.  47,  1882,  Brooke's 
"Cotton,"  p.  114.     World's  Work,  June,  1901,  p.  852. 
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than  the  humane  master  gave  his  chattel  slaves 
in  ante-bellum  days.  The  modern  renter  has  so 
many  more  masters  to  support  and  they  have 
such  various  ways  of  exploiting  him  that  they  can 
pluck  him  closer  than  any  single  master  could 
hope  to  do.  In  the  first  place  the  landlord  having 
possession  of  the  absolutely  necessary  means  of 
life  can  exact  as  rent  all  the  product  save  almost 
starvation  wages.  "Land  valued  at  $5.00  to 
$6.00  an  acre  is  frequently  rented  for  $2.50 ;  that 
valued  at  $4.00  for  $2.00  and  at  $10.00  for 
$4.00."*  Besides  this  the  average  Southern  ren- 
ter is  compelled  to  mortgage  his  crop  in  advance 
to  the  store-keeper,  who  sells  him  goods  at  most 
extravagant  prices.  In  the  South  Carolina  is- 
lands upon  which  the  famous  "Sea  Island  Cot- 
ton" is  raised,  a  complete  feudal  system  is  aris- 
ing by  which  the  farmer  is  practically  bound  to 
the  soil  and  is  required  to  give  a  certain  number 
of  days  each  week  to  the  landlord  in  return  for 
the  privilege  of  using  the  land.f  It  is  this  sys- 
tem of  sub-division  and  extortion  that  has  so 
greatly  increased  the  number  of  small  farms  in 
the  South  and  has  made  it  possible  for  the  de- 
fenders of  competition  to  maintain  that  the  num- 
ber of  "small  and  independent  farmers"  is  in- 
creasing.! 

*  C.  P.  Brooke's  "Cotton,"  p.  114,  also  p.  242. 

f  Special  Rept.  of  U.  S.  Dept.  Agriculture,  No.  47,  p.  41. 
See  on  this  whole  subject  the  "Report  of  the  Industrial  Commis- 
sion," Vol.  X.  One  of  the  witnesses  before  this  commission  says: 
(page  161)  "The  rate  of  interest  on  the  liens  on  the  cotton  crop 
of  the  South,  it  is  safe  to  say,  probably  averages  40  per  cent  a 
year.  All  cotton  men  will  agree  it  is  at  least  that.  The  store 
system  of  the  South  is  a  sort  of  peonage;  that  is  what  it  amounts 
to  with  the  cotton  planter."  See  also  T.  M.  Young,  "The  Amer- 
ican Cotton  Industry,"  chap.  xi. 

t  Special  Report  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  No.  47, 
P-  35- 
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Meanwhile  every  day  that  passes  makes  the 
raising  of  cotton  more  and  more  a  capitalist  and 
factory  industry.  At  one  time  the  ginning  was 
done  by  each  farmer  with  a  small  gin  operated 
by  horse  or  mule.  Now  one  great  steam  plant 
belonging  to  a  corporation  does  the  ginning  for  a 
large  number  of  farms.* 

Meanwhile  another  change  is  taking  place 
similar  to  that  which  occurred  in  New  England 
shortly  after  the  Revolution.  The  factory  sys- 
tem is  being  introduced  into  the  South.  The  capi- 
talist is  ever  seeking  for  the  cheapest  market  in 
which  to  buy  his  raw  materials.  Raw  cotton, 
fuel  and  building  rents  are  lowest  in  the  South 
and  most  important  of  all  nowhere  else  is  labor 
power  so  cheap.  The  story  of  the  low  wages, 
the  terrible  exploitation  of  child  and  female  work- 
ers in  the  South  has  been  told  over  and  over 
again,  but  a  remarkable  side-light  is  thrown  on 
the  condition  of  Southern  farmers  by  the  fact 
that  every  apologist  for  these  abuses  begins  by 

*U.  S.  Census,  1900.  Special  Bulletin  No.  58,  p.  5:  "The 
rapidity  with  which  the  private  or  plantation  ginneries  have  been 
supplanted  by  public  and  more  modern  equipment  is  noteworthy. 
Through  inquiries  of  the  census  of  1880  covering  the  power  and 
machinery  of  cotton  ginning  establishments,  it  was  ascertained  that 
a  large  percentage  of  the  crop  of  1879  was  handled  by  ginneries 
of  a  private  character.  The  motive  power  of  these  ginning  and 
baling  plants  consisted  of  horses  or  mules,  and  each  had  a  daily 
capacity  of  from  three  to  five  bales.  They  were  simple  and  inex- 
pensive in  their  construction,  suited  only  for  limited  purposes. 
The  general  introduction  of  steam  power  brought  economic 
methods,  that  have  crowded  out  primitive  horse  ginneries  to  such 
an  extent  that  they  are  now  curiosities.  ..  .There  are  in  the 
United  States  29,620  cotton  ginneries,  of  which  2,863,  or  less 
than  ten  per  cent,  are  reported  as  ginning  exclusively  for  the 
plantation.  A  very  small  proportion  of  these  plantation  establish- 
ments are  of  the  old-fashioned  horse  power  variety."  See  also 
Tompkins,  "Cotton  and  Cotton  Seed  Oil,"  pp.  66-70,  on  the 
impetus  given  to  the  introduction  of  labor  saving  machinery  by 
the  abolition  of  chattel  slavery. 
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declaring  that  the  factory  operative  is  much  bet- 
ter off  than  the  class  of  farmers  from  which  he 
came.* 

With  the  introduction  of  mills,  mines  and  fac- 
tories on  a  large  scale  the  overthrow  of  the  old 
landed  slave  holding  class  which  was  begun  by 
the  Civil  War  has  been  completed.  The  planta- 
tion owner  has  been  supplanted  as  a  social  ruler 
by  the  capitalist.  This  has  expressed  itself  polit- 
ically in  the  rise  of  the  Tillman  stamp  of  politi- 
cians and  the  beginnings  of  an  alliance  between 
the  Northern  and  Southern  capitalists  in  the  re- 
publican party.  Everywhere  the  social  organiza- 
tion is  approaching  the  form  which  has  prevailed 
for  a  generation  throughout  the  north-eastern 
part  of  the  United  States  save  that  in  the  South 
the  whole  problem  is  mightily  complicated  by  the 
ignorant  negro  and  poor  white  element  in  the 
population. 


See  for  example  Spahr's  "America's  Working  People,"  p.  36. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE   MIDDLE    WEST. 

While  some  objection  might  be  made  to  the 
statement  that  the  social  organization  of  this  ter- 
ritory presents  the  purest  American  type,  it 
would  be  hard  to  deny  that  it  is  the  most  unique 
of  all  the  diversified  social  forms  appearing  on 
this  continent.  In  its  early  stages  it  was  the  most 
characteristically  pioneer,  and  it  has  long  been 
recognized  that  more  than  any  other  one  class  of 
citizens  the  pioneer  embraces  those  qualities  that 
have  come  to  be  considered  typically  American. 
Neglecting  as  unimportant  in  their  general  effect 
the  early  French  settlements,  the  social  organiza- 
tion of  the  Middle  West  began  to  take  a  definite 
form  at  a  time  when  even  the  remnants  of  feudal- 
ism that  have  been  mentioned  were  beginning 
to  disappear  from  New  England. 

This  social  stage,  therefore,  never  became 
prominent  in  the  Middle  West.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  while  each  new  territory  opened 
to  settlement  has,  to  a  great  degree,  repeated  all 
previous  history  of  the  race  from  savagery  to  the 
stage  reached  by  the  oldest  portions,  and  indeed 
has  often  in  its  turn,  apparently  through  the  very 
momentum  of  its  rapid  development,  rushed  on 
beyond  its  older  neighbors,  nevertheless  this 
analogy  must  not  be  pushed  too  far.  Each  newly 
developing  society  was  ever  in  closer  touch  with 
30 
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more  highly  developed  social  organization  in 
the  East,  and  the  effect  of  these  in  modifying  or 
accelerating  the  development  of  the  new  society 
must  not  be  overlooked. 

The  great  immigration  to  the  Middle  West 
began  just  prior  to  the  Revolution.  This  was  the 
time  when  capitalism  was  being  established  in 
New  England,  and  the  people  were  being  literally 
driven  from  their  old  homes  in  order  that  the 
owners  of  the  newly  established  factories  might 
not  lack  for  wage-slaves.  As  a  result  there  was 
almost  a  wholesale  exodus  of  the  working  popu- 
lation to  the  then  "far  west"  of  Ohio,  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee.  Even  here  great  quantities  of 
land  had  been  grabbed  by  Eastern  speculators. 
Washington,  Hamilton,  Jefferson,  Franklin  and 
other  makers  of  public  opinion  of  this  period  had 
entered  with  greatest  zeal  into  a  campaign  of 
land  speculation.* 

It  is  extremely  interesting,  to  say  the  least,  to 
know  that  had  independence  not  been  gained 
Washington  would  have  lost  about  30,000  acres 
of  rich  Western  land. 

But  vacant  land  was  without  value.     As  we 

*  Quite  a  full  account  of  these  proceedings  is  to  be  found 
in  Winsor's  "Westward  Movement,"  pp.  59  et  seq.  Here  it  is 
shown  that  Washington  had  used  his  position  as  a  royal  sur- 
veyor to  illegally  secure  possession  of  lands  and  that  when  his 
ownership  was  threatened  by  the  "Quebec  Act"  Franklin  was 
sent  to  London  to  lobby  for  what  in  modern  times  would  be 
called  a  land  steal.  Washington  also  attempted  to  import  Germans 
from  the  Palatinate,  but  when  they  found  that  he  proposed  to 
grant  them  almost  no  liberty  of  action,  they  refused  to  come.  See 
Coffin's  "The  Province  of  Quebec,"  in  Bulletin  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  pp.  398-400.  McMaster's  "History  of  the  People 
of  the  U.  S.,"  p.  63,  also  points  out  that  "On  the  very  day 
when  the  farmers  and  plowmen  of  Middlesex  drove  the  British 
out  of  Lexington,  John  Hancock  was  to  have  stood  trial  for  de- 
frauding the  customs." 
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shall  have  occasion  to  note  again,  the  possession 
of  land  carries  no  benefits  unless  it  carries  with  it 
the  power  to  appropriate  the  fruits  of  other  men's 
labor.  Manifestly,  if  the  owner  is  to  secure  any 
such  fruits  he  must  somehow  get  men  out  to 
where  his  land  is  located.  So  it  was  that  the 
governing  powers  gave  all  possible  encourage- 
ment to  this  westward  movement.  The  result  of 
all  these  tendencies  was  that  a  mighty  army  of 
conquest  and  occupation  poured  over  the  moun- 
tains and  down  the  rivers  into  the  wilderness. 
They  were  the  first  members  of  that  ever-fleeing 
yet  ever-conquering  host  that  from  that  time 
almost  to  the  present  moment  has  been  fleeing 
from  the  exploitation  and  monopoly  of  the  East, 
only  to  create  in  the  new  home  a  new  tyranny 
from  which  in  turn  their  sons  must  flee. 

This  army  moved  in  irregular  but  fairly  dis- 
tinct battalions,  each  of  which  held  the  field  for 
one  social  stage  and  then  gave  way  to  the  ele- 
ments that  were  to  form  a  higher  and  more  com- 
plex society.*  The  first  body  to  invade  the  wil- 
derness were  the  hunters  and  trappers,  but  close 
upon  their  heels  came  the  pioneer  farmers,  the 
real  advance  guard  of  the  invading  army.  These 
pioneer  farmers,  who  for  well  nigh  a  century 
were  the  typical  Americans,  had  set  before  them 
as  a  task  the  conquest  of  a  continent.  Since  land 
was  as  free  as  the  air  there  could  be  no  question 
of  rental,  no  possibility  of  exploitation,  t     The 

*  Turner.  ''Frontier  in  Am.  Hist.,"  Proceedings  Wis.  Hist. 
Soc,  1893,  p.  79,  et  seq.  Shaler  "North  America,"  I;  292  et 
seq.     Gannett   "Building  of  a   Nation,"   p.    59. 

t  P.  Pittman,  "The  present  State  of  the  European  Settle- 
ments on  the   Mississippi,"    (1770)    p.    55:     "The  price  of  labor 
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settler  pushed  his  way  into  the  wilderness,  and 
ax  in  hand  carved  out  of  the  heart  of  the  forest  a 
little  spot  on  which  he  could  raise  enough  to  feed 
himself  and  family. 

As  the  neighbors  moved  in  a  little  community 
was  formed,  far  more  co-operative  in  its  charac- 
ter than  many  a  so-called  socialist  colony,  for 
theirs  was  truly  a  co-operation  for  mutual  help 
and  companionship  and  not  for  mutual  manage- 
ment and  meddling.  Production  was  for  imme- 
diate use  by  the  producer  and  his  family.  The 
one  great  basic  crop  of  this  period  was  Indian 
corn.  The  importance  of  this  crop  in  American 
history  and  farm  economy,  not  only  in  this  ter- 
ritory but  throughout  almost  the  whole  United 
States  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  It  is  pre- 
eminently the  American  crop.  Without  it  the 
conquest  of  the  West  would  have  occupied  a 
much  longer  period.  Its  peculiar  adaptation  to 
pioneer  economy,  its  ease  of  cultivation  among 
still  standing  trees  that  had  been  only  "girdled," 
its  long  period  of  harvest,  ease  of  storage  and 
preparation  for  use,  abundant  crop  with  small 
care  and  wide  habitat  are  a  combination  of 
qualities  found  in  no  other  plant,  and  all  of  which 
peculiarly  fitted  it  for  a  pioneer  crop.  Later  it 
has  been,  both  in  its  original  form,  and  trans- 
formed into  meat,  of  much  more  importance  in 
American  economv  than  either  wheat  or  cotton. 


in  general  is  very  high,  as  most  of  the  young  men  rather  choose 
to  hunt  and  trade  amongst  the  Indians  than  to  apply  to  agricul- 
ture or  become  handicraftsmen.  At  the  Illinois  a  man  may  be 
boarded  and  lodged  the  year  round  on  condition  of  his  working 
two  months, — one  month  in  plowing  the  land  and  sowing  the 
corn  and  one  month  in  the  harvest." 
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As  I  have  in  preparation  a  work  on  this  special 
subject  I  treat  it  at  much  less  length  in  this  book 
than  its  importance  deserves. 

If  a  task  arose  too  complicated  for  a  single 
worker  he  "changed  works"  with  a  fellow  settler. 
If  still  wider  co-operation  were  needed,  as  in 
" raising"  a  building,  rolling  up  a  large  lot  of 
logs,  or  husking  an  exceptional  crop  of  corn,  he 
invited  in  the  whole  of  the  little  community. 
Everyone  so  invited  came  to  the  "log-rolling," 
"raising"  or  "husking-bee"  with  no  thought  of 
compensation,  and  indeed  looked  upon  the  whole 
thing  as  a  general  frolic,  and  was  really  grateful 
to  the  neighbor  who  had  "given  him  work"  so 
filled  with  fellowship  and  good  cheer  as  to  be 
akin  to  play.  Union  for  defense  against  forest 
fires  and  hostile  Indians  occasionally  drove  the 
little  community  into  a  closer  interdependence. 
In  all  this  life  there  was  the  fullest  opportunity 
for  the  development  of  individuality  with  the 
closest  dependence  on  the  social  unit. 

At  this  stage  farming  was  little  more  than  p. 
center  around  which  a  multitude  of  industriot 
were  grouped.  Hunting  still  remained  one  oi 
the  principal  sources  of  the  food  supply.  Sugar 
was  made  from  the  maple  and  "sugaring  off"  fun 
nished  opportunity  for  another  festive  occasion." 


*  Some  idea  of  the  maple  sugar  industry  in  early  days  ii 
given  in  the  following  extract  from  the  Massachusetts  Agricul 
tural  Report  for  1841,  in  the  report  from  Franklin  County 
While  this  is  from  a  New  England  state  the  same  condition- 
prevailed  in  the  Middle  West.  "The  amount  of  sugar  made  it 
Leverett  in  good  seasons  is  from  15,000  to  20,000  pounds,  ii 
Shelburne  30,000  pounds,  in  Ashfield,  two  years  since,  it  w* 
ascertained  at  my  request,  to  exceed  40,000  pounds.  I  have  r 
turns  from  individual  farmers  in  the  county  of  their  own  pcoivfJ 
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The  boundless  forest  stretching  away  on  every 
hand  supplied  unlimited  pasture  free  of  cost  for 
the  settlers'  cows  whose  tinkling  bells  must  be 
followed  often  for  many  miles  each  summer  night 
to  drive  them  home.  Ginseng  and  furs  gave  a 
medium  of  exchange  through  which  commodities 
produced  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  com- 
munity could  be  obtained.  Moreover  the  great 
forest  itself  was  the  base  of  a  host  of  subsidiary 
industries — fuel,  fencing,  and  building  material 
as  well  as  a  variety  of  articles  for  sale  were  se- 
cured from  its  depths.  Nevertheless  it  was  main- 
ly looked  upon  as  an  obstacle  to  be  overcome 
rather  than  as  a  source  of  wealth.* 

It  was  not  until  a  later  stage  that  the  forest 
began  to  be  really  apprehended  as  a  great  national 
reservoir  of  natural  resources. 

Says  Ernest  Brunken  in  "North  American 
Forests  and  Forestry,"  p.  42-3,  "The  Backwoods- 
man, to  be  sure,  derived  his  sustenance  from  the 
woods,  but  he  did  so  by  destroying  them.  To  his 
eves  the  fall  of  a  tree  was  the  rise  of  civilization. 


being  800  pounds,  1,000  pounds  or  2,000  pounds  each  annually. 
....In  the  town  of  Stanisfield,  Berkshire  County,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  about  1,500.  1,000,000  pounds  of  maple  sugar  have  been 
produced  in  one  year." 

*  Shaler.  "The  United  States  of  America,"  p.  398:  "Among 
the  many  difficulties  encountered  in  the  subjugation  of  the  east- 
ern part  of  North  America  to  the  uses  of  agriculture,  the  greatest 
has  arisen  from  the  universal  presence  of  dense  forests  in  that 
part  of  the  continent.  The  pioneer  has  been  compelled  to  remove 
the  woods  and  eradicate  the  stumps  of  the  trees  before  he  could 
obtain  any  real  command  of  the  soil  resources.  Beginning  in  his 
youth  the  laborer  was  fortunate  if  with  strong  arms  he  could  dur- 
ing a  lifetime  of  toil  reduce  a  hundred  acres  to  a  good  state  for 
the  plow.  It  was  a  century  and  a  half  before  the  westward  setting 
tide  of  our  population  slowly  cut  its  way  through  the  great 
Appalachian  forest  and  entered  upon  the  fertile,  unwooded  dis- 
trict of  the  prairies,  where  the  land  demanded  only  breaking  to  be 
brought  into  use." 
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The  ugly  repulsive  look  of  his  clearing,  with  the 
fire  blackened  stumps,  or  worse,  the  trunks  still 
standing  upright  but  killed  by  girdling,  the  un- 
kempt rude  aspect  of  his  cabin,  were  for  him 
the  cheerful  signs  of  victory  over  hostile  nature. 
The  woods  were  to  him  something  to  be  got  rid 
of,  if  such  a  thing  were  possible." 

All  this  earlier  agriculture  was  "extensive"  in 
its  character.  With  an  apparently  unlimited 
amount  of  marvelously  fertile  soil  to  be  had  for 
the  taking,  why  should  the  farmer  care  about 
preserving  the  fertility  of  any  particular  por- 
tion ?  When  one  piece  was  exhausted  it  was  only 
necessary  to  push  forward  into  the  wilderness 
and  clear  another  spot.  Yet  this  economy  was 
often  more  apparent  than  real.  It  often  actually 
required  less  labor  to  maintain  the  fertility  of  the 
soil  than  to  clear  the  wilderness. 

Another  factor  that  did  much  to  ensure  per- 
manency of  settlement  was  the  rise  in  land  values. 
The  importance  of  this  factor  in  the  settlement 
of  America  can  scarcely  be  overestimated.  This 
was  the  alluring  bait  that  drew  the  stream  of 
settlers  ever  onward  toward  the  West.  The 
story  of  the  means  by  which  successive  genera- 
tions of  workers  have  been  tricked  and  swindled 
out  of  this  promised  reward  would  in  itself  fill 
a  volume.  While  the  actual  settler  was  generally 
cheated  out  of  the  richest  prizes,  yet  in  the  midst 
of  a  universal  upward  sweep  every  one  was  al- 
most sure  to  be  carried  a  little  higher.  In  every 
neighborhood  there  were  men  who  had  come  into 
the  locality  while  land  was  still  valueless  and 
while  securing  a  living  from  forest  and  soil  had 
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6ecome  what  their  neighbors  considered  rich  men 
by  simply  waiting  until  the  efforts  of  the  com- 
munity had  made  of  great  value  the  land  which 
they  had  secured  by  the  mere  act  of  occupation. 
Nearly  every  farmer  in  the  United  States  has  at 
some  time  during  his  life  added  to  his  other 
occupations  that  of  land  speculator.  Not  only 
has  he  profited  by  the  general  rise  in  values  which 
has  taken  place  at  some  time  or  other  in  every 
locality,  but  he  has  frequently  traded  farms  or 
moved  to  newer  lands  in  the  hope  of  more  rapid 
gains. 

Very  few  farmers,  even  to-day,  realize  that  this 
source  of  gain  has  practically  disappeared.  Yet 
it  is  undoubtedly  true  as  Edward  F.  Adams  tells 
us  in  his  "Modern  Farmer,"  that  "Agricultural 
land  is  now  as  high  in  the  United  States  as  it  ever 
will  or  can  be  until  the  cheap  lands  of  other  conti- 
nents are  settled  and  the  population  of  the  earth 
so  increased  as  to  require  its  entire  surface  for 
support." 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE   GREAT    PLAINS. 

Under  this  designation  I  wish  to  include  the 
states  of  the  great  "wheat  belt,"  lying  west  of  the 
Mississippi  River,  north  of  Texas  and  within  the 
humid  or  semi-arid  region.  The  story  of  the  oc- 
cupation, development  and  social  organization  of 
this  territory  is  in  many  respects  without  a  par- 
allel in  all  previous  history.  The  rapidity  of  its 
settlement  in  itself  is  little  short  of  marvelous. 
"Minnesota  increased  77.57  per  cent,  between 
1870  and  1880,  and  66.74  per  cent,  between  1880 
and  1890.  During  the  past  ten  years  the  popula- 
tion of  Dakota,  considering  the  two  states  of 
North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota  together,  has 
increased  from  135,177  to  511,527  or  278.41  per 
cent,  Nebraska  from  450,402  to  1,058,910  or 
134.06  per  cent.,  and  Kansas  from  996,096  to 
1.427,096  or  43.27  per  cent."*  The  population 
of  the  whole  district  designated  in  the  Census 
reports  as  the  "Great  Plains"  increased  231.98 
per  cent,  in  the  ten  years  from  1880  to  1890.! 
So  far  as  I  am  aware  history  records  no  move- 
ment of  people  so  great  as  this  where  the  object 
was  peaceful  colonization.^ 

*  U.  S.  Census  1890,  Vol.  50,  pt.  3,  p.  XLI. 

t  Ibid,  p.  LXI. 

t  Max  Wirth:  "Die  Krisis  in  der  Landwirthshaft,"  pp.  28-9. 
After  speaking  of  the  financial  panic  of  1873  a"d  its  general  effect 
he  gives  a  description  of  the  movement  toward  the  West.  "In 
38 
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No  sooner  was  this  territory  ready  for  occu- 
pation by  the  farmer  than  every  corner  of  it 
was  easily  accessible.  The  pioneers  of  these 
boundless  prairies  were  not  compelled  to  brave 
the  dangers  of  a  wilderness  or  suffer  exposure 
and  hardships  in  order  to  reach  their  destination. 
There  was  no  tedious  and  dangerous  journey  by 
flatboat  or  on  horseback  through  a  savage  in- 
fested wilderness,  no  fear  of  wild  beasts  and  no 
forest  solitude  to  brave. 

They  rode  to  their  new  homes  over  the  steel 
rails  of  a  modern  railroad  and  that  railroad  was 
a  tie  that  united  them  to  the  capitalism  they  had 
left  behind  with  a  bond  they  could  not  break  no 
matter  how  much  they  wished.  All  lines  of  com- 
munication were  open  between  them  and  the 
economic  conditions  from  which  they  fled.  The 
same  mail  that  brought  them  tidings  of  the  loved 
ones  in  the  old  home  carried  back  to  the  eastern 
money  lender  the  mortgage  that  was  to  hold  them 
in  a  grip  of  iron  for  years  to  come.  They  were 
totally  unable  to  escape  from  the  complicated 
society  into  which  they  were  born.    The  capitalist 

the  fall  of  1876  there  came  a  sudden  transformation.  Hundreds 
of  thousands  of  eastern  factory  workers  had  given  up  all  hope 
of  seeing  the  industries  in  the  Eastern  states  revive.  Then  be- 
gan an  exodus,  especially  from  the  New  England  states  and  New 
York,  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  which  by  1878  attained  the 
character  of  a  race  migration  (Volkswanderung).  In  seven  years 
a  million  people  coming  from  the  eastern  states  of  North  America 
and  from  Europe  emigrated  to  secure  their  bread  from  agricul- 
ture, and  half  of  these  went  in  the  years  1871-80."  A  table  is 
then  given  showing  that  59,417,804  acres  of  public  land  was  sold 
during  these  ten  years  and  he  says:  "To  these  fifty-nine  million 
acres,  which  were  sold  inside  of  ten  years,  must  be  added  nearly 
11,800,000  acres  in  Texas,  belonging  to  the  state  and  9,410,000 
acres  of  railroad  land,  as  well  as  fully  a  million  acres  of  the 
former  plantation  lands  of  the  South,  which  were  deserted  by 
their  owners  after  the  abolition  of  slavery  because  they  no  longer 
possessed  the  means  of  cultivating  them." 
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exploiter,  with  arms  of  steel,  reached  on  after 
them  into  their  new  home  and  established  there 
at  once  all  the  conditions  from  which  the  great 
pioneer  army  of  America  had  been  fleeing  ever 
since  the  founding  of  the  first  straggling  colony 
along  the  Atlantic  coast. 

The  settler  upon  the  great  plains  leaped  at 
once  into  the  stage  of  fully  developed  capitalist 
farming,  often  far  more  acute  than  that  in  the 
territory  from  which  he  came.  From  the  very 
beginning  the  western  pioneer  was  a  farm  spe- 
cialist who  produced  but  staple  crops ;  wheat  and 
corn,  and  these  almost  exclusively  for  sale.  In- 
deed he  was  compelled  to  buy  far  more  things 
in  his  new  home  than  he  had  been  in  the  old. 
There  was  no  boundless  supply  of  timber  to  be 
had  for  the  taking,  from  which  to  meet  a  multi- 
tude of  needs.  Game  was  abundant  at  the  be- 
ginning but  was  of  such  a  character  that  it  was 
soon  exterminated  by  the  professional  hunters 
and  never  became  an  important  auxiliary  food 
supply  for  the  farmer.  Instead  of  a  log  cabin 
formed  by  his  own  hands  and  reared  with  the 
assistance  of  friendly  neighbors  he  bought  a 
frame  house  ready  made  and  shipped  from  the 
east.  Instead  of  splitting  and  laying  a  Virginia 
rail  fence  from  materials  ready  to  his  hands  he 
was  forced  to  patronize  the  barbed  wire  trust. 
Where  the  pioneer  of  early  days  swung  the  cradle 
amidst  stumps  and  stones  the  dweller  on  the 
prairies  guided  the  self  binder  over  a  field  as 
level  as  a  floor. 

All  this  demanded  a  large  immediate  capital 
and  this  the  new  settler  who  had  been  crowded 
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from  his  eastern  home  by  economic  pressure  was 
certain  not  to  possess.  But  the  eastern  capitalist, 
or  his  agent,  stood  at  his  very  elbow  willing  and 
anxious  to  supply  him  with  unlimited  quantities 
of  capital  with  which  to  "develop  the  country" 
provided  always  that  this  barren  metal  was  made 
to  increase  and  bear  fruit  for  its  owner.  It  was 
the  old  story  of  the  kind  master  who  was  willing 
to  supply  the  slaves  with  tools  with  which  to 
produce  wealth  for  the  master.  Soon  land,  crop 
and  machinery  were  mortgaged  and  what  with 
the  usurer  upon  the  one  hand  and  the  railroad 
and  elevator  companies  upon  the  other,  the  farm- 
er was  from  the  very  first  reduced  to  the  condi- 
tion of  a  wage-slave  toiling  to  support  a  multi- 
tude of  corporate  masters, — the  very  condition  he 
sought  to  escape  by  leaving  his  Eastern  home. 
This  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  the  absolute 
condition  of  the  farmer  of  those  regions  was 
worse  than  that  of  the  farmers  of  other  states. 
Even  this  highly  developed  system  of  exploita- 
tion was  unable  to  wholly  deprive  the  farmer  of 
the  advantages  furnished  by  a  fertile  unobstructed 
soil.  Nevertheless  he  was  more  completely  de- 
pendent on  another  social  class  than  the  farmers 
of  any  of  the  more  easterly  states  we  have  been 
considering,  and  it  is  this  dependence  which 
forms  the  most  galling  chain  of  the  slave. 

This  point  is  worthy  of  fuller  elaboration.  The 
keynote  to  the  whole  economic  situation  in  this 
territory  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  its  society 
is  simply  the  developed  capitalism  of  the  east, 
with  many  of  its  worst  features  exaggerated, 
superimposed  upon  a  new  country.     The  rise  in 
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land  values  was  generally  secured  by  land  and 
railroad  companies  and  it  was  seldom  indeed  that 
the  farmer  profited  to  any  great  degree  in  this 
regard.  Towns  did  not  arise  along  natural  trade 
routes.  The  trade  routes,  in  the  form  of  rail- 
roads, came  first  and  their  owners  arbitrarily  de- 
cided where  the  centers  of  population  should  be 
located.  Once  the  site  had  been  decided  upon 
the  city  immediately  appeared,  not  by  a  gradual 
differentiation  and  specialization  of  industrial  so- 
ciety, but  through  the  simple  fiat  of  a  corporation. 
Such  artificial  communities  had  none  of  the  co- 
operative fellowship  of  the  neighborhoods  of  the 
earlier  frontiers.  They  were  intensely  competi- 
tive from  the  start. 

Another  vital  difference  is  found  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  land  itself.  The  early  settler  east  of 
the  Mississippi  had  first  to  conquer  the  forest  and 
overcome  an  array  of  natural  obstacles.  Of  the 
early  pioneer,  Theodore  Roosevelt  in  his  "Win- 
ning of  the  West,"  says  "the  typical  settler  every- 
where was  the  man  of  the  ax  and  rifle,  the  small 
pioneer  farmer  who  lived  by  himself  with  his 
wife  and  swarming  children,  on  a  big  tract  of 
wooded  land,  perhaps  three  or  four  hundred  acres 
in  extent.  Of  this  three  or  four  hundred  acres 
he  rarely  cleared  more  than  eight  or  ten ;  and 
these  were  cleared  imperfectly.  On  this  clearing 
he  tilled  the  soil,  and  there  he  lived  in  his  rough 
log  house  with  but  one  room,  or  at  most  two  and 
a  loft." 

The  settler  on  the  western  prairies  found  nat- 
ture  waiting  for  him  with  hospitable  arms.  Broad 
acres  needed  only  the  plow  to  prepare  them  to 
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yield  bountiful  crops.  But  once  the  crop  was  har- 
vested it  was  pounced  upon  by  a  flock  of  vul- 
tures who  left  to  the  farmer  and  his  family  only 
bare  subsistence  wages.  The  conquest  of  nature 
was  easy,  the  battle  against  social  parasites  well- 
nigh  hopeless.  Wild  beasts  and  savage  Indians 
no  longer  threatened  the  new  home,  but  a  horde 
of  far  more  crafty  foes  hovered  near.  The  first 
simple  steps  in  the  production  of  wealth  which 
made  up  the  entire  task  of  the  early  settler  in  the 
forests  of  Ohio,  Kentucky,  or  Indiana,  and  which 
took  all  his  energy  to  accomplish,  required  but  a 
comparatively  slight  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
farmer  of  Dakota,  Kansas  or  Nebraska.  But 
when  the  latter  sought  to  place  his  product  in  the 
hands  of  the  consumer,  to  reap  the  reward  of  his 
toil,  to  complete  the  process  of  production,  he 
found  himself  helpless  in  the  face  of  the  most 
gigantic  financial  and  corporate  forces  the  world 
has  ever  known. 

Nature  yielded  her  bounty  without  a  struggle, 
but  social  relations  robbed  the  producer  of  well- 
nigh  all  he  created.  As  a  natural  result  the  farm- 
ers began  to  attack  the  social  institutions,  which 
they  somehow  felt,  in  a  blind  sort  of  way,  were 
the  real  obstacle  to  an  enjoyment  of  the  marvel- 
ous wealth  the  fertile  soil  stood  ready  to  yield  up 
almost  for  the  asking.  But  the  problem  of  social 
relations  is  infinitely  more  complex  than  that  of 
tilling  the  soil  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  first 
efforts  were  amost  ludicrous  in  their  ineffective- 
ness. Urged  on  by  blind  resentment  and  stung 
by  a  sense  of  their  wrongs,  the  western  farmers 
struck  out  blindly  and  rushed  headlong  into  a  se- 
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ries  of  economic  vagaries.  An  army  of  political 
and  social  Don  Quixotes,  they  became  at  once  the 
wonder  and  the  laughing  stock  of  the  world.  Dim- 
ly feeling  that  it  was  corporate  wealth  that  was 
crushing  them  they  sought  only  to  load  it  with 
fetters  and  weaken  its  power,  never  dreaming  of 
transforming  it  into  a  servant  of  resistless  power 
and  untold  value.  They  sought  to  restrict  com- 
petition and  prevent  concentration  and  in  gen- 
eral to  reverse  the  laws  of  social  development. 
They  endeavored  to  control  society  by  loading 
it  down  with  fetters  rather  than  by  guiding  it 
with  reins.  Recognizing  in  money  the  counters 
with  which  their  exploiters  gambled,  and  the  me- 
dium through  which  the  farmer's  wealth  flowed 
away  from  him,  they  sought  to  change  its  color 
and  its  form  in  the  hope  of  thus  stopping  exploit- 
ation. 

Today  there  are  signs  of  a  union  of  the  work- 
ers of  the  farm  with  the  workers  of  the  factory  to 
secure  intelligent  control  of  the  social  forces 
necessary  to  the  life  of  both  classes  of  pro- 
ducers. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE   FAR   WEST. 

Until  recent  years  the  Pacific  states  were  to  a 
large  degree  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  United 
States.  This  was  true  both  geographically  and 
socially.  Their  history  falls  into  a  series  of 
sharply  divided  eras,  the  breaks  between  which 
are  much  more  complete  and  sudden  than  those 
to  be  found  in  the  history  of  almost  any  other 
country  in  the  world.*  With  the  first  of  these 
eras,  that  of  Indian  domination,  we  are  not  con- 
cerned. The  second  era  "that  of  Spanish  domina- 
tion and  asceticism,  lasted  fifty-three  years,  be- 
ginning on  the  nth  of  April,  1769,  when  the  brig 
San  Antonio  arrived  at  San  Diego." 

This  stage  also  has  left  few  traces  upon  present 
society  save  in  a  new  style  of  architecture  fur- 
nished by  the  adobe  missions. 

"The  third  era,  that  of  Mexican  dominion  and 
pastoral  life,  lasted  twenty- four  years,  beginning 
on  the  9th  of  April,  1822,  when  the  independence 
of  Mexico  from  Spain  was  formally  proclaimed.'' 
This  was  perhaps  the  nearest  approach  to  a  re- 
production of  the  pastoral  stage,  through  which 
the  race  passed  many  centuries  ago,  that  historic 
times  has  produced.     Says  Hittel  of  this  period: 

*  This  division  into  eras  with  a  brief   description  of  each  is 
given   in  John   S.   Hittel's  "Resources  of   California,"   pp.   V.   et 
seq.   of   the   preface,    from  which   the   quotations   in   the   text  are 
taken.    See  also  Bancroft's     "Works,"  Vol.  24,  Chap.  I. 
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"The  Mexican  Californians  lived  an  idle,  easy 
life.  Their  only  income  was  derived  from  the 
hides  and  tallow  of  their  neat  cattle,  which  throve 
on  the  wild  grass  in  the  open  country.  They  had 
no  work  and  little  worry.  They  were  happy; 
they  did  not  know  any  better.  .  .  .  From 
various  miseries  of  life,  common  elsewhere,  they 
were  exempt.  They  had  no  lawyers,  doctors,  tax- 
gatherers  or  newspapers ;  no  steamboats,  rail- 
roads, stage-coaches,  postofhces,  regular  mails  or 
stove  pipe  hats.  .  .  .  They  were  all  one  large 
family,  not  only  willing  but  glad  to  entertain 
their  relatives,  and  glad  to  be  entertained.  Time 
with  them  was  not  money,  knowledge  was  not 
power."*  The  impression  which  the  author  seems 
to  hold  in  common  with  all  who  have  discussed 
this  arcadian  simplicity  and  happiness  is  that  the 
happiness  as  well  as  the  simplicity  must  disap- 
pear with  the  coming  of  modern  society.  That 
it  has  so  disappeared  there  is  no  doubt.  That  its 
disappearance  is  a  necessity  there  is  strong  rea- 
son to  doubt.  It  seems  like  a  strange  paradox 
that  greater  control  of  the  earth  and  greater 
power  to  create  the  things  of  which  man  stands 
in  need  should  bring  a  fiercer  struggle  for  the 
possession  of  those  necessities  and  a  greater  lack 
of  them  among  a  large  portion  of  the  population. 
This  however,  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  this 
phase  of  the  matter. 

Some  further  features  of  this  society  are  wor- 
thy of  our  attention.  H.  H.  Bancroft  says  of  it : 
"Between  something  and  a  hundred  times  more, 


Hittel,  "Resources  of  California,"  Preface. 
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there  was  little  difference.  Land  in  itself  was 
valueless,  so  that  it  made  little  difference  whether 
one's  possessions  were  counted  by  acres  or  square 
leagues.  So  with  live  stock.  Four  thousand  of 
any  kind  was  as  satisfying  as  forty  thousand  or 
four  hundred  thousand,  as  a  moderate  number 
was  more  than  a  man  could  sell,  and  as  many 
as  he  cared  to  attend  to.  Hence  as  the  horses 
and  cattle  brought  from  Mexico  increased,  until 
the  proper  care  of  them  involved  more  exertion 
than  the  owner  cared  to  put  forth,  they  were  al- 
lowed to  relapse  into  barbarism,  grow  wild  and 
range  at  will  over  the  San  Joaquin  and  Sacra- 
mento plains.  Such  was  the  state  of  things  that 
for  a  time  anyone  might  kill  cattle  at  pleasure 
for  food,  so  long  as  the  hide  was  placed  within 
easy  reach  of  the  owner.  But  later  when  immi- 
gration set  in,  values  began  to  be  set  on  cattle."* 
This  did  not  mean  that  the  capacity  of  California 
for  producing  food  had  reached  its  limit,  as  it  is 
many  many  years  from  that  at  present,  but  simply 
that  it  was  now  possible  to  monopolize  the  sources 
of  that  production,  and  that  such  monopoly  was 
profitable  since  there  was  now  a  class  of  people 
who  could  not  get  to  the  ground  to  produce  their 
own  food.  The  one  thing  to  be  feared  through- 
out this  early  social  stage  was  natural  calamity, 
and  especially  drouth.  The  battle  for  existence 
was  not  between  man  and  man,  but  between  man 
and  nature.  An  example  of  the  terrible  devasta- 
tion occasioned  by  such  a  drouth  is  given  by  that 
of  1828-30,  which  reduced  the  total  number  of 


*  H.  H.  Bancroft.   "Works,"  Vol.  34,  pp.  335-6. 
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animals  in  the  herds  from  153,000  to  less  than 
20,000.* 

The  main  legacy  left  by  these  periods  to  later 
times  was  a  number  of  enormous  land-grants  that 
served  to  enslave  the  white  workers  as  they  had 
once  enslaved  the  Indian  peons  of  the  missions. 
During  the  missionary  period  grants  of  land 
around  the  missions  were  freely  given  by  the  ec- 
clesiastics. Then  a  royal  Spanish  governor  reap- 
portioned these  by  a  new  arrangement,  the  terms 
of  which  were  fixed  in  Spain.  Commandant  gen- 
erals also  had  a  right  to  dispose  of  such  land  as 
they  saw  fit,  and  along  with  it  to  dispose  of  the 
destinies  of  millions  of  American  citizens  then 
unborn.  During  the  years  1784  to  1795  there 
were  frequent  grants  of  from  100,000  to  300,000 
acres  of  the  land,  which  was  some  day  to  consti- 
tute the  means  of  life  and  death  to  hosts  of  work- 
ers, but  was  then  considered  as  practically  value- 
less. "It  is  impossible  to  tell  how  much  land 
was  actually  granted  in  California  previous  to 
July  7th,  1846.  There  were  presented  to  the 
land  commission  813  grants  calling  in  the  aggre- 
gate for  over  twelve  million  acres.  ...  Of 
these  514  were  confirmed.  -  "The  most  of  these 
were  given  without  any  surveying,  and  with  the 
loosest  of  descriptions."  They  were  frequently 
overlapping.  Those  who  received  them  did  ab- 
solutely nothing  to  give  them  value.  Yet  the  ma- 
jority of  them  were  confirmed  as  legal  and  today 
a  mighty  army  of  laborers  in  the  state  of  Cali- 
fornia is  shut  out  from  all  access  to  the  earth  be- 


Ibid,  p.  338. 
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cause  of  the  whims  of  Spanish  officials  and  the 
favors  of  ignorant  missionaries.* 

"The  American  commercial  era  of  California 
began  on  the  7th  of  July,  1846,  when  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  were  permanently  hoisted  at  Mon- 
terey." From  the  time  when,  at  the  close  of  the 
Mexican  war,  California  was  annexed  as  a  hoped 
for  field  for  the  greater  extension  of  chattel  slav- 
ery, there  began  to  be  a  steady,  though  at  first 
small,  stream  of  immigration  to  it  from  the  east- 
ern states. 

Then  suddenly  came  the  discovery  of  gold  and 
all  the  world  knows  the  history  of  the  next  few 
years.  Drunk  with  the  greed  for  gold  the  miners 
inaugurated  a  savagery  that  would  put  to  shame 
anything  ever  known  among  the  aboriginal  Indi- 
ans. Out  of  a  fierce  and  brutal  chaos  of  de- 
bauchery the  rude  force  of  lynch  law  and  vigil- 
ance committees  at  last  brought  a  semblance  of 
social  order, — the  basis  of  the  present  social  or- 
ganization. 

What  few  persons  did  turn  their  attention  to 
farming  at  this  time  received  almost  fabulous 
prices  for  their  products.  Many  a  gold  mine 
would  have  brought  more  wealth  to  its  owner 
had  he  exchanged  the  pick  and  pan  for  the  hoe 
and  raised  food  for  the  gold  diggers.  During  the 
year  1849  we  are  told  of  a  German  gardener: 
"In  that  one  single  season  he  realized  from  the 
sale  of  his  melons  alone  the  enormous  amount 


*On  California  Land  Grants  see  Hittel   "History  of  Califor- 
nia,"  Vol.   II.,  pp.   746,   et  seq.,   also   Royce   "California"  in   the 
American    Commonwealth,"    series,    pp.    466-491.     Both   of   these 
are  favorable  to  the  holders  of  land  grants,  but  admit  the  facts 
as  given  in  text. 
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of  $30,000.  In  1 85 1  a  melon  grower  near  Sacra- 
mento cleared  $20,000  for  his  crop."*  But  the 
inevitable  result  of  competitive  production  fol- 
lowed. It  was  found  that  potatoes  yielded  im- 
mense crops  and  brought  extravagant  prices.  As 
a  result  a  sort  of  "potato  growing  fever"  came 
on.  "Immense  quantities  were  planted  and  the 
yield  was  enormous ;  but  the  market  was  glutted 
and  the  price  of  potatoes  went  down  to  about  the 
cost  value  of  the  sack  that  contained  them.  Hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  tons  of  the  finest  quality, 
after  having  been  dug  and  gathered  into  large 
cribs,  are  said  to  have  been  allowed  to  lie  and 
decay,  as  it  would  not  have  paid  to  remove  them, 
and  the  effluvium  from  their  decomposition  was 
in  some  places  so  offensive  and  deleterious  as  to 
cause  fears  that  it  might  breed  a  pestilence."! 
The  story  of  this  "potato  craze"  has  been  re- 
peated over  and  over  again  in  California  with 
grapes,  raisins,  primes,  oranges  and  other  prod- 
ucts. 

"The  high  prices  and  the  ready  acquisition  of 
wealth,"  says  Bancroft,  "gave  the  speculative 
spirit  a  bent  for  operations  on  a  grand  scale  on 
farms  of  vast  acreage,  no  less  than  for  superficial 
methods,  with  gang  plows  for  scratching  rather 
than  turning  the  surface,  and  with  frequent  re- 
course to  the  ready  yet  exhausting  volunteer  crop. 
To  the  predilection  of  Californians  to  experiment 
and  change  is  due  such  results  as  the  low  prun- 
ing and   other  improvements  in  vineyards  and 


*  Hittel,  "History  of  California,"  Vol.  III.,  p.  866. 
1  Ibid. 
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orchards,  the  evolution  of  superior  breeds  in 
stock,  the  promising  silk  and  cotton  culture,  and 
the  numerous  labor-saving  implements,  as  multi- 
form gang  plows  and  combined  header  and 
thresher,  which  are  here  more  widely  perfected 
and  adopted  than  elsewhere.  Few  countries  pos- 
sess so  varied. a  cultivation,  or  a  farming  com- 
munity of  higher  intelligence  and  enterprise/' 

The  terrible  drought  of  1862-4  put  an  end  to 
the  domination  of  stock  farming  by  causing  the 
starvation  of  vast  herds  of  cattle  and  the  slaugh- 
ter of  thousands  more  to  avoid  starvation.* 
"After  the  close  of  the  pastoral  period,  the  three 
great  products  of  California  were  successively 
gold,  grain  and  fruit.  Grass,  gold  and  grain  have 
each  had  their  day,  and  the  epoch  of  the  fruit 
and  vine  is  now  upon  us.  These  dominant  in- 
dustries had  each  their  collateral  industries.  Thus 
the  grazing  period,  which  flourished  during  the 
pastoral  times  prior  to  the  gold  discoveries,  was 
attended  by  the  hide  and  tallow  trade,  which  for 
three-quarters  of  a  century  constituted  the  basis 
of  inland  and  coast  commerce.  Digging  for  gold 
developed  a  new  commerce  and  a  new  communi- 
ty, while  with  grain-growing  and  fruit  raising 
came  social  refinement  and  the  higher  culture."! 

With  each  of  these  steps  there  was  a  continual 
widening  of  the  economic  and  social  circle  of 
life.  At  first  this  circle  was  little  more  than  the 
ranch.  Then  it  was  widened  to  the  state  with 
occasional  breaks  into  the  outer  world.     Finally 


*  Bancroft,  Hist,  of  Cal.,  Vol.  XXIV,  pp.  15  and  53. 
t  Ibid,  Vol.  XXIV,  Chap.  1. 
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the  barriers  were  broken  down  in  all  directions 
and  California  entered  the  great  "world  market." 
In  1869  and  '70  the  transcontinental  railroads 
were  completed  and  California  was  united  to  the 
East  with  a  tie  that  often  partook  of  the  nature 
of  a  fetter  as  well  as  a  highway.  For  the  next 
twenty  years  indeed,  the  history  of  California  is 
to  no  small  degree  the  history  of  the  struggles 
between  the  railroads  and  the  producers  of 
wealth.  Production  having  become  for  profit 
and  sale  and  not  for  use,  the  price  was  deter- 
mined by  the  surplus  sold.  At  the  same  time  the 
income  of  the  farmer  depended,  not  as  heretofore 
upon  the  abundance  of  his  crop  so  much  as  upon 
the  fluctuations  of  railroad  rates  and  market 
prices.  The  surplus,  which  fixes  the  price,  can 
only  be  sold  after  transportation  to  eastern  mar- 
kets. The  railroads  control  the  only  effective 
means  of  such  transportation  and  they  therefore 
control  the  means  of  life  of  an  entire  community 
upon  which  they  are  enabled  to  levy  tribute. 
Within  that  community  there  are  all  imaginable 
complexities  of  exploitation  and  robbery  and  suf- 
fering, but  the  grip  of  the  railroad  remains  the 
most  dramatic  and  oppressive  from  the  farmers' 
standpoint.* 

The  history  of  the  other  coast  states,  Washing- 
ton and  Oregon,  need  not  detain  us  long  as  they 
present  few  important  points  of  difference  from 
the  development  shown  by  the  states  of  the  Mid- 
dle West.    Their  tremendous  forests,  fertile  val- 


*  See    the    novel,     "The    Octopus,"    by    Frank    Norris    as 
description  of  this  situation. 
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leys  and  rich  fisheries  provided  a  complex  social 
organization  with  fairly  small  farms  and  few 
startling  social  developments.  The  rapidity  of 
their  settlement  was  more  comparable  to  that  of 
the  prairie  states  but  still  the  conquest  of  the 
forest  and  distance  from  a  market  prevented  the 
sudden  dramatic  movements  of  those  states. 

Today  the  opening  up  of  the  Orient  and  the 
discovery  of  rich  mineral  resources,  aside  from 
the  so-called  precious  metals,  together  with  the 
new  impetus  to  lumbering  given  by  the  practical 
exhaustion  of  the  forests  of  the  Eastern  states,  is 
laying  the  foundations  of  a  new  social  revolution 
on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific.  New  developments 
in  Asia  and  the  spread  of  American  capitalism  to 
the  islands  of  the  Pacific  seem  to  point  to  that 
ocean  as  the  great  highway  of  the  world's  future 
commerce  and  should  this  be  so,  the  whole  social 
structure  of  not  only  the  Pacific  states,  but  of  the 
whole  American  continent  may  be  shaken  to  its 
very  foundations. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  ARID  BELT. 

From  the  98th  meridian  West  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains  there  is  a  stretch  of  country  whose 
history  is  filled  with  more  tragedy,  and  whose 
future  is  pregnant  with  greater  promise  than  per- 
haps any  other  equal  expanse  of  territory  within 
the  confines  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  For 
many  years  it  was  marked  upon  the  maps  as  a 
great  white  blank  indicating  an  inhospitable 
desert.  Finally  as  the  territory  bordering  upon 
it  became  more  thickly  settled  and  the  pressure 
for  land  became  ever  fiercer,  the  line  of  settle- 
ments encroached  more  and  more  upon  this 
stretch  of  apparently  worthless  soil.  Following 
the  times  of  occasional  rainy  seasons,  this  line 
of  social  advance  rose  and  fell  with  rain  and 
drouth,  like  a  mighty  tide  beating  against  the  tre- 
mendous wall  of  the  Rockies.  And  every  such 
wave  left  behind  it  a  mass  of  human  wreckage  in 
the  shape  of  broken  fortunes,  deserted  farms  and 
ruined  homes.  This  phenomenon  has  been  thus 
described  by  one  of  the  best  authorities  on  the 
subject.* 

"The  Great  Plains  can  be  characterized  as  a 


*  Frederick  H.  Newell,  Chief  Hydrographer  of  the  U.  S.  Geo- 
logical Survey.  "Irrigation  on  the  Great  Plains."  Agricultural 
Year  Book,  1896,  pp.  167-196.  See  also  U.  S.  Rept.  on  Arid 
Lands,  pp.  72-3. 
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region  of  periodical  famine.  Paradoxical  as  it 
may  be,  the  countries  where  great  famines  occur 
are  not  those  of  sterility,  but  rather  of  excessive 
fertility  and  of  salubrious  climate,  inviting  a 
dense  population.  Like  other  parts  of  the  globe 
where  dearth  is  apt  to  occur,  the  soil  of  the  plains 
is  extremely  rich,  the  climate  agreeable,  every- 
thing physical  invites  a  large  population  and  an 
increase  of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  save  in  one 
essential,  and  that  water.  Year  after  year  the 
water  supply  may  be  ample,  the  forage  plants 
cover  the  ground  with  a  rank  growth,  the  herds 
multiply,  the  settlers  extend  their  fields,  when, 
almost  imperceptibly,  the  climate  becomes  less 
humid,  the  rain  clouds  forming  day  after  day  dis- 
appear upon  the  horizon,  and  weeks  lengthen  into 
months  without  a  drop  of  moisture.  The  grasses 
wither,  the  herds  wander  wearily  over  the  plains 
in  search  of  water  holes,  the  crops  wilt  and  lan- 
guish, yielding  not  even  the  seed  for  another 
year.  Fall  and  winter  come  and  go  with  occa- 
sional showers  which  scarcely  seem  to  wet  the 
earth,  and  the  following  spring  opens  with  the 
soil  so  dry  that  it  is  blown  about  on  the  windy 
plains.  Another  and  perhaps  another  season  of 
drought  occurs,  the  settlers  depart  with  such  of 
their  household  furniture  as  can  be  drawn  away 
by  the  enfeebled  draft  animals,  the  herds  disap- 
pear, and  the  beautiful  land,  once  so  fruitful,  is 
now  dry  and  brown  and  given  over  to  the  prairie 
wolf.  Then  comes  a  season  of  ample  rains.  The 
prairie  grasses,  dormant  through  several  seasons, 
spring  into  life,  and  with  these  the  hopes  of  the 
new  pioneers.    Then  occurs  the  flood  of  immigra- 
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tion,  to  be  continued  until  the  next  long  drought. 
This  alternation  of  feast  and  famine  is  in  Europe 
and  the  East  as  old  as  history  and  bids  fair  to 
be  repeated  upon  our  Great  Plains  unless  Ameri- 
can ingenuity,  patience  and  skill  shall  devise 
means  of  successful  irrigation." 

But  such  a  struggle  of  man  with  nature  be- 
longs to  the  childhood  of  the  race,  when  popula- 
tion actually  pressed  on  subsistence.  Today  there 
is  no  one  who  will  claim  that  this  suffering  is 
rendered  necessary  because  there  is  not  sufficient 
land  in  this  country  to  produce  the  food  needed 
by  our  population.  We  shall  find  the  true  cause 
of  this  succession  of  tragedies  in  the  following 
extract  from  another  official  document.* 

"When  a  succession  of  dry  years  appear,  and 
one  crop  after  another  fails,  the  wealth  of  the 
people  melts  away.  For  the  means  of  subsistence 
the  people  mortgage  their  lands.  Horses,  cattle 
and  sheep  must  be  dispensed  with,  because  they 
devour  the  subsistence  which  wives  and  children 
need,  until  at  last  hunger  drives  the  people  away. 
In  the  meantime  the  money-lenders  and  specu- 
lators foreclose  their  mortgages  and  get  posses- 
sion of  the  lands,  and  when  seasons  of  rainfall 
come,  another  period  of  land  speculation  is  devel- 
oped, and  the  lands  are  cultivated  as  farms  by 
people,  who  in  their  turn  must  be  ruined  and 
driven  from  the  country.  Such  years  of  disaster 
have  come  two  or  three  times  to  some  portions 
of  the   sub-humid   region.     .     .     .     Perhaps   in 


*  U.   S.   Report  on  Arid  Lands.    Minority  Report  of  Commit- 
tee, p.   102. 
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the  history  of  the  United  States  there  has  never 
been  so  large  a  body  of  people  so  helplessly 
ruined  by  false  representation  and  speculative 
chicanery  as  the  people  who  have  settled  from 
time  to  time  in  the  sub-humid  region." 

It  was  not  natural  niggardliness  but  human 
institutions  that  was  responsible  for  this  state 
of  affairs.  As  a  matter  of  fact  human  ingenuity 
has  long  ago  solved  the  problem  of  irrigating 
these  lands,  but  lack  of  a  proper  social  organiza- 
tion prohibits  the  utilization  of  the  fruits  of  that 
ingenuity.* 

Throughout  a  portion  of  this  territory,  espe- 
cially in  the  river  courses  and  in  the  mountain 
valleys,  which  properly  belong  in  this  classifica- 
tion although  not  included  within  the  boundaries 
as  set  forth  at  the  beginning  of  the  chapter,  irri- 
gation was  practiced  from  the  first  beginning  of 
settlements.  We  are  concerned  at  this  time  only 
with  the  effect  of  irrigation  upon  the  progress  of 
settlement,  leaving  its  further  effects  to  another 
time.  This  system  of  farming  demanded  that 
the  settlements  follow  the  river  courses,  that  they 
be  compact  in  form  and  largely  co-operative,  and 


*  In  fact  the  problem  of  irrigation  is  here  so  simple  as  to 
be  scarcely  worth  the  name  of  a  problem.  Underneath  almost 
the  whole  of  this  territory  there  are  well-nigh  inexhaustible  sup- 
plies of  water.  The  unrestricted  sweep  of  level  prairie  gives 
rise  to  the  almost  continuous  heavy  winds,  for  which  the  region 
has  become  noted,  and  which  furnish  unlimited  power  to  pump  the 
needed  water  to  the  surface.  On  this  point  see  "Water  Supply 
and  Irrigation  Papers"  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey, 
Nos.  5,  6,  8,  12,  29.  New  crops  such  as  macaroni  wheat  and 
alfalfa,  and  new  methods  of  cultivation,  particularly  the  method  of 
surface  culture  which  maintains  what  is  called  a  "dust  mulch" 
on  the  top  of  the  ground,  makes  possible  the  cultivation  of  ter- 
ritory with  a  very  scanty  rainfall. 
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in  the  early  days  at  least  have  a  small  farm  unit.* 
We  see  here  a  slight  likeness  to  the  conditions 
produced  by  the  dense  forests  and  hostile  Indians 
of  the  Middle  West.  But  here  the  likeness  ends. 
Irrigation  farming  demanded  a  quite  large  ex- 
penditure of  capital  at  the  very  beginning,  which 
either  forced  co-operative  organization  or  laid  the 
foundations  of  serfdom  to  great  water  corpora- 
tions. Methods  of  farming  were  highly  intensive 
instead  of  superficially  extensive.  Settlements 
once  formed  were  permanent  and  seldom 
changed.  Social  institutions  were  fairly  complete 
and  elaborate  from  the  beginning. 

For  many  years  these  irrigation  settlements 
constituted  a  series  of  isolated  groups  with  their 
own  economic  and  social  life  and  little  connection 


*  Wm.  E.  Smythe,  "Conquest  of  Arid  America,"  pp.  31-2. 
"Except  for  the  temporary  need  of  defense  against  the  Indians, 
Eastern  settlers  were  able  to  locate  their  homes  without  reference 
to  neighbors.  They  cleared  the  forest  or  turned  the  prairie  sod 
and  were  ready  to  begin.  They  generally  took  all  the  land  they 
could  claim  under  the  law  and  held  much  of  it  out  of  use  for 
speculation.  The  greed  for  land  resulted  in  large  farms,  and  this 
involved  social  isolation.  The  individual  acted  alone  and  exclu- 
sively for  his  own  benefit.  The  conditions  not  only  favored,  but 
practically  compelled  it.  Out  of  this  primal  germ  of  our  east- 
ern citizenship  grew  the  plant  of  individual  enterprise,  which  is 
the  conspicuous  product  of  the  time.  The  fruit  which  it  bore  was 
competition  and  this  has  latterly  tended  toward  monopoly.  The 
conditions  which  confronted  the  settler  in  the  deserts  of  Utah 
were  widely  different.  There  he  could  not  build  his  home  and 
make  his  living  regardless  of  his  neighbor.  Without  water  to 
irrigate  the  rich,  but  arid  soil  he  could  not  raise  a  spear  of 
grass  or  an  ear  of  corn.  Water  for  irrigation  could  only  be  ob- 
tained by  turning  the  course  of  a  stream  and  building  canals, 
which  must  sometimes  be  cut  into  the  solid  rock  of  the  canyon 
or  conducted  across  chasms  in  flumes.  All  this  lay  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  individual.  Thus  it  was  found  that  the  association 
and  organization  of  men  were  the  price  of  life  and  prosperity  in 
the  arid  West.     The  alternative  was  starvation." 

As  we  have  seen  there  was  more  co-operation  among  the  set- 
tlers in  the  forest  region  than  this  writer  would  seem  to  indicate, 
but  his  comparison  is  at  least  suggestive. 
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with  the  external  world.  They  were  generally 
located  along  some  river  course  and  were  of  suf- 
ficient size  to  reach  a  much  higher  and  more  com- 
plex social  stage  than  the  frontier  settlements  of 
earlier  days  in  the  forests  of  the  East  and  Middle 
West.  Some  of  these  settlements,  like  that  of  the 
Mormons  in  Utah,  reached  considerable  size  and 
developed  well  into  capitalism  of  their  own  initia- 
tive and  with  little  connection  with  external  so- 
ciety. But  gradually  as  the  humid  land  was  oc- 
cupied, the  tide  of  disinherited  workers  flowing 
toward  the  West  beat  in  upon  these  isolated  com- 
munities until  it  finally  overflowed  them  and  to- 
day they  are  rapidly  losing  their  identity  in  the 
raging  ocean  of  capitalism. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

TOWARD  THE  CITY. 

One  of  the  most  characteristic  facts  of  modern 
social  evolution  has  been  the  exodus  of  popula- 
tion from  the  rural  neighborhoods  to  the  great 
cities.  Wherever  the  modern  factory  system  has 
been  introduced  this  movement  is  seen.*  But 
nowhere  has  it  been  more  marked  than  in  the 
United  States.  In  1790  only  3.35  per  cent  of  the 
population  lived  in  towns  or  cities  of  more  than 
8,000  inhabitants.  During  the  next  forty  years 
this  had  increased  to  only  6.J2  per  cent.  But 
with  the  year  1830  there  began  a  wholesale 
exodus  to  the  cities,  and  by  1870  20.93  Per  cent 
of  the  people  in  this  country  lived  in  cities  of  the 
size  referred  to,  and  in  1890  this  had  increased 
to  29.20  per  cent,  while  the  census  of  1900  raises 
this  to  33.1  per  cent.f  This  movement  still  con- 
tinues with  ever  accelerating  speed.  And  while 
it  does  so  continue  it  constitutes  an  absolutely  un- 
answerable argument  to  those  who  are  claiming 
that  the  lot  of  the  city  workers  is  inferior  to  that 


*  See  Shaw's  Municipal  Government  in  Great  Britain,  Chapter 
I.  The  best  discussion  of  this  whole  subject  is  Emile  Vander- 
velde's  "Le  Propertie  Fonciere  en  Belgique"  and  "L'Exode 
Rural."  See  also  "Ein  Kapital  zur  Aufsaugung  des  Landes  durch 
die  Stadt,"  by  the  same  author,  in  Archiv  fur  Sociale  Gesetzge- 
bung,  Vol.  XVL,  pp.  80-104. 

t  Geo.  K.  Holmes  in  Ag.  Year  Book  for  1899,  p.  313.  See 
table  on  next  page. 
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of  the  average  farmer.  This  movement  demon- 
strates that  in  the  opinion  of  a  tremendous  ma- 
jority of  those  best  fitted  to  judge,  i.  e.,  the  farm- 
ers themselves  with  their  sons  and  daughters,  the 
life  of  the  city  wage  worker  is  preferable  to  that 
of  the  farmer.  That  this  opinion  is  not  changed 
by  experience  of  city  life  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  whatever  hardships  may  be  endured  by  the 
farmers  who  have  become  city  dwellers  it  is  al- 
most impossible  to  induce  them  to  return  to  the 
farm  with  which  they  are  familiar  and  from 
which  they  came.  Finally,  when  a  farmer  wishes 
to  "retire"  and  "enjoy  life"  he  invariably  moves 
into  a  city,  thus  showing  that  his  remaining  in 
the  country  has  always  been  a  matter  of  necessity 
rather  than  choice. 

It  must  be  remembered  in  this  connection  that 
it  is  the  most  desirable  portion  of  the  farming 
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1790  3,929,214  I3L472  6  3.4 

1800  5,308,483  210,873  6  4.0 

1810  7,239,881  356,920  11  4.9 

1820  9,638,453  475,135  13  4-9 

1830  12,866,020  864,509  26  6.7 

1840  17,069,453  1,453,994  44  8-5 

1850  23,191,876  2,897,586  85  12.5 

i860  31,443,321  5,072,256  141  16.1 

1870  38,558,371  8,071,875  226  20.9 

*88o  50,155,783  11,318,547  286  22.6 

1890  62,622,250  18,272,503  447  29.2 

1900  75,468,039  24,992,199  545  33.1 

When  places  of  4,000  and  over  are  included  the  proportion  of 
urban  population  is  raised  to  37.3  per  cent.  When  all  incor- 
porated places  are  enumerated  with  a  population  of  1,000  or  more 
it  is  seen  that  47.1  per  cent  of  the  population  live  in  such  cities. 
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community  that  is  deserting  it  for  the  city.  It 
is  the  younger  generation  and  the  ablest  of  these 
who  are  going.  A  visit  to  any  farm  neighbor- 
hood is  sufficient  to  demonstrate  this  fact.  Every- 
where one  hears  of  this  or  that  son  or  daughter, 
who,  showing  more  than  ordinary  ability  at  the 
village  or  country  school,  has  gone  to  the  great 
city.  This  leaves  upon  the  farm  only  the  more 
poorly  educated,  less  ambitious  and  most  un- 
skillful, together  with  the  aged  and  generally  in- 
competent. The  ultimate  result  of  this  "retention 
of  the  unfit"  must  be  to  place  the  country  in  a 
condition  of  intellectual,  physical  and  economical 
inferiority  to  the  city. 

But  this  is  only  one  of  the  many  ways  in  which 
the  city,  like  a  great  vampire,  is  sucking  away  the 
best  blood  of  the  rural  communities.  Towards 
the  city,  as  towards  the  vortex  of  a  mighty  whirl- 
pool, is  drawn  all  the  best,  as  well  as  much  of  the 
worst,  fruits  of  social  progress.  All  the  surplus 
wealth,  above  subsistence  for  the  farmer,  steadily 
gravitates  into  the  hands  of  the  city  dwellers, 
either  in  the  form  of  railroad  tariffs,  interest, 
commission,  profits,  or  some  other  form  of  charge 
upon  production,  leaving  to  the  farmer  often  less 
than  the  wages  of  the  city  wage-worker.  The 
first  and  best  fruits  of  every  crop  must  find  its 
way  to  the  city.  The  farmer  must  be  content 
with  "culls"  and  "leavings."  There  is  too  much 
of  a  sting  of  truth  to  be  wholly  funny  in  these 
remarks  of  "Mr.  Dooley". 

"No,"  said  Mr.  Dooley  with  an  air  of  finality, 
when  his  friend  Hennessy  sought  to  persuade 
him  to  protract  his  stay  on  the  farm,  "TV  place 
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to  live  in  is  where  all  th'  good  things  iv  life  goes 
to.  Iverything  that's  worth  havin'  goes  to  th' 
city;  th'  counthry  takes  what's  left.  Ivrything 
that's  worth  havin'  goes  to  the  city  an'  is  iced. 
Th'  cream  comes  in  an'  th'  skim-milk  stays;  th' 
sunburnt  viggetables  is  consumed  by  th'  hearty 
farmer  boy,  an'  I  go  down  to  Callaghan's  store 
an'  ate  th'  sunny  half  iv  a  peach.  Th'  farmer 
boy  sells  what  he  has  f'r  money  an'  I  get  th' 
money  back  whin  he  comes  to  town  in  th'  winter 
to  see  th'  exposition.  They  give  us  th'  products 
iv  th'  sile,  an'  we  give  them  cottage  organs  an' 
knock-out  drops,  an'  they  think  they've  broke 
even." 

In  the  city,  too,  lives  the  owner  of  the  farm 
mortgage  and  the  landlords  of  the  great  rented 
farms,  to  whom  must  flow  a  constant  stream  of 
wealth  from  the  workers  in  the  country.  By  far 
the  larger  portion  of  the  income  received  by  the 
government  for  taxes,  of  which  the  farmer  pays 
an  immensely  disproportionate  share,  goes  to  the 
city.  The  great  public  buildings  as  well  as  the 
tax  dodger  are  to  be  found  in  the  large  city.* 

In  the  city  alone  are  to  be  found  the  highest 
developments  of  culture,  art,  literature  and  sci- 
ence. There  alone  is  to  be  found  the  association 
of  many  cultivated  minds  which  makes  possible 
the  best  living,  thinking  and  doing.  Its  libraries, 
museums  and  educational  institutions  have 
drawn  to  themselves  the  best  fruits  of  intellectual, 
artistic  and  scientific  research,  just  as  its  markets 
attract  the  fruits  of  field  and  garden.   Here  alone 


Kautsky,  "Agrarfrage,"  pp.  210  and  246. 
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are  to  be  found  the  universities  and  colleges  with 
laboratories,  lecture-rooms  and  libraries  so  essen- 
tial to  whoever  would  master  the  accumulated 
knowledge  of  the  past  or  add  new  treasures  to 
present  intellectual  stores. 

So  closely  have  the  fruits  of  science  been  mo- 
nopolized by  the  city  dwellers  that  the  proper 
care  of  the  physical  man  can  only  be  secured  by 
those  who  have  access  to  city  hospitals,  scientific 
appliances,  trained  nurses,  and  best  medical  skill. 
Those  who  live  remote  from  these  centers  of 
population  must  entrust  the  care  of  their  lives 
and  those  of  their  loved  ones  at  critical  times  of 
accident  or  sickness  to  the  country  practitioner, 
who  is  commonly  more  noted  for  his  self-sacri- 
fice than  his  scientific  attainments  and  who  must 
always  lack  the  most  modern  appliances  with 
which  to  work. 

The  very  soil  itself  is  continuously  robbed  of 
its  choicest  elements  by  the  constant  stream  of 
products  toward  the  city,  where  after  transforma- 
tion they  are  again  poured  out  through  foul  pol- 
luting sewers  into  oceans  and  rivers  far  from  the 
hungry  land  from  which  they  sprang.  Just  so 
many  a  farmer's  boy  or  girl  has  been  drawn  into 
the  great  city  whirlpool  only  to  lose  all  that  is 
good  in  life  and  finally  to  be  cast  out  into  the 
horrible  social  cess-pool  that  is  to  be  found  in 
every  great  municipality. 

But  all  these  phases,  however  important  they 
may  be  in  themselves,  are  but  surface  indications 
of  the  mighty  economic  trend  that  lies  at  the  base 
of  our  whole  social  organization.  It  is  in  the 
fundamental  field  of  industry  and  the  production 
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of  wealth  that  this  great  movement  towards  the 
city  finds  at  once  its  origin  and  its  causal  founda- 
tion. It  is  here  that  we  find  the  dynamic,  the 
suctional  force,  so  to  speak,  that  has  oriented  our 
entire  social  organization  cityward,  until  our 
whole  society  reminds  one  of  a  flock  of  sheep, 
who  in  time  of  storm  turn  all  their  heads  toward 
the  point  of  greatest  atmospheric  disturbance. 
One  industry  after  another  has  left  the  farm  and 
fled  to  the  great  city  factory.  Cobbling,  spin- 
ning, weaving,  dyeing,  knitting,  sewing,  have  al- 
ready gone  and  butter  and  cheese  making  with 
a  host  of  other  processes  of  farm  work  are  de- 
veloping into  separate  industries  and  joining  the 
great  procession  toward  the  industrial  centers. 
These  have  drawn  after  them  as  with  magnetic 
attraction  all  other  social  factors. 

Another  view  of  this  movement  is  offered  by 
Vandervelde  ;*  who  says,  "It  is  not  so  much  that 
the  cities  draw  the  laborers  to  them  as  it  is  that 
the  country  casts  them  out."  The  industries  that 
supported  them  having  gone,  the  population  be- 
comes superabundant  and  are  driven  out  of  the 
country  to  seek  an  opportunity  to  live  elsewhere. 
But  here  as  at  many  other  points  the  European 
situation  differs  greatly  from  the  American.  At 
the  time  of  the  introduction  of  machine  produc- 
tion in  Europe,  industry  had  reached  the  stage 
marked  by  division  of  labor  and  production  for 
sale.  There  were,  for  example,  great  numbers  of 
weavers  who  used  the  old  fashioned  hand  loom. 
This  stage  never  prevailed  to  any  great  extent 


*  Archiv  fur  Sociale  Gesetzgebung,  XVI.,  p.  87. 
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in  America.  Weaving  was  done  upon  the  hand 
loom  but  there  was  a  loom  in  nearly  every  family 
and  weaving  was  but  one  of  a  very  large  number 
of  occupations.  The  same  was  true  to  a  still 
greater  extent  of  spinning  and  knitting.  Hence 
when  machinery  was  introduced  in  America  it 
did  not  find  whole  districts  of  weavers,  spinners, 
knitters,  etc.,  etc.,  to  be  thrown  out  to  starve. 
Industry  leaped  at  once  from  the  stage  where 
production  was  for  the  use  of  the  producer  and 
his  family  to  the  factory  stage  where  production 
is  for  the  world  market.  But  the  effect  on  the 
farmer  was  ultimately  about  the  same.  The  tak- 
ing of  these  industries  from  the  country  districts 
reduced  the  demand  for  labor  power  in  those  dis- 
tricts and  drove  the  residents  into  the  city.* 

When  this  movement  first  began  it  was 
thought  by  many  that  a  multitude  of  small  towns 
would  still  remain  and  keep  up  something  of  a 
more  desirable  social  condition  within  at  least 
traveling  distance  of  the  farmer  and  his  family. 
In  the  same  way,  in  the  early  days  of  the  factory 
system  many  writers  imagined  that  there  would 
be  a  great  number  of  small  or  medium  sized 
competing  industries  in  each  line  of  manufacture. 
In  the  early  days  of  capitalism  a  great  number 
of  small  cities  appeared  to  be  necessary  for  the 


*  "Better  methods  of  husbandry,  the  use  of  superior  imple- 
ments, specialization  of  agricultural  production  and  vastly  im- 
proved transportation  facilities,  whereby  large  areas  of  new  lands 
have  been  brought  under  cultivation,  have  been  indispensable  to 
this  increase  in  productive  efficiency,  in  consequence  of  which  a 
relatively  smaller  part  of  the  world's  population  is  required  to 
produce  the  food  supply."  C.  F.  Emerick,  "Agricultural  Discon- 
tent." Political  Science  Quarterly,  Vol.  XL,  p.  436.  This  whole 
article  is  one  of  the  best  discussions  in  existence  of  American 
agricultural  conditions. 
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more  direct  distribution  of  factory  made  goods 
to  the  farming  population.  Many  farm  products 
were  extremely  perishable  and  the  removal  of  in- 
dustries from  the  farm  made  necessary  a  great 
number  of  exchanges  of  farm  products  for  fac- 
tory made  articles.  But  the  tendency  has  con- 
tinually been  to  transform  the  farm  products  into 
more  and  more  permanent  forms,  capable  of  long 
transportation.  Other  social  changes  are  worthy 
of  note  as  contributing  to  the  evolution  we  are 
discussing.  The  creamery  and  the  cheese  fac- 
tory, with  the  commission  man,  transform  the 
farmer's  milk,  eggs,  and  perishable  fruits  into 
cash  at  his  very  door.  This  gives  him  a  medium 
of  exchange  good  in  all  markets  and  capable  of 
indefinite  preservation  and  transmission  to  any 
distance.  Through  the  mail  order  house  cata- 
logues he  can  trade  in  the  great  city  at  a  trifle 
above  metropolitan  prices.  Rural  free  delivery 
of  mail  brings  the  catalogues,  takes  his  order  and 
delivers  the  goods  at  his  door.  At  the  same  time 
the  delivery  of  the  mail  relieves  him  of  the  main 
reason  for  visiting  the  small  town.  The  post- 
office,  formerly  the  main  attraction,  is  now  abol- 
ished or  converted  into  a  merely  momentary  stop- 
ping point  or  distributing  station  for  the  mail 
en  route  to  the  surrounding  farms.  Each  recur- 
ring monthly  issue  of  the  postal  guide  contains 
a  list  of  considerable  length  of  the  small  post- 
offices  abolished  during  the  previous  month — a 
necrology  of  so  many  little  social,  commercial 
and  industrial  centers.  With  the  disappearance 
of  these  centers  what  few  advantages  remain  in 
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them  are  removed  to  the  great  city,  entirely  out 
of  the  reach  of  the  farming'  communities. 

All  this  gives  the  great  city  the  dominant  de- 
termining place  in  our  .social  organization.  The 
laws  of  harmonical  vibration  have  demonstrated 
that  once  a  dominant  chord  is  struck  all  sur- 
rounding matter  must  vibrate  in  unison  with  it 
unless  a  jangling  discord  is  to  result.  Physio- 
logical psychology  has  shown  that  in  any  organ 
or  organization,  the  portion  that  originates  an 
impulse — that  is  most  sensitive  to  impressions — 
compels  all  other  parts  to  move  in  harmony  with 
it.*  The  great  city  is  today  the  great  nerve  cen- 
ter, the  most  sensitive  portion,  the  dominant 
chord — change  the  figure  as  you  wish — of 
modern  society,  and  whether  we  like  it  or  not, 
is  the  controlling,  originating,  dominating,  deter- 
mining factor  in  that  society  with  which  all 
else  must  vibrate  in  unison,  unless  the  result  is 
to  be  a  frightful  discord  with  social  disintegra- 
tion. It  is  from  the  city  that  fashions,  customs, 
whims,  popular  songs,  fads  and  slang  phrases, 
as  well  as  great  intellectual,  social  and  industrial 
impulses  start,  and  this  is  a  fact  with  which  to 
reckon,  not  an  idea  to  be  avoided,  a  prejudice  to 
overcome  or  a  theory  to  combat  or  explode. 

This  dependence  of  the  country  on  the  city  is 
in  no  way  abolished  by  the  closer  connection  be- 
tween the  two  by  rural  free  delivery,  the  tele- 
phone and  suburban  trolley.  On  the  contrary,  so 
long  as  the  industrial  situation  remains  un- 
changed these  will  but  hasten  the  process   by 


*  Dr.  Jacques  Loeb,  "Comparative  Physiology  of  the  Brain  and 
Comparative  Psychology,"  pp.   24-30. 
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which  the  complete  dependence  of  the  country 
will  be  accomplished.  For  a  brief  period  after 
their  first  installation  these  improvements  will 
afford  particular  advantages  to  certain  indi- 
viduals and  localities  by  enabling  them  to  become 
better  competitors,  and  to  crush  to  the  wall  those 
not  having  these  particular  advantages.  But 
when  once  they  have  become  general  there  will 
be  no  corresponding  general  elevation  of  the 
farming  population,  any  more  than  there  was 
ever  general  permanent  prosperity  brought  to 
any  neighborhood  by  the  construction  of  a  rail- 
road.* 

On  the  contrary  everything  which  brings  the 
farmer  into  closer  connection  with  the  city  makes 
his  exploitation  by  the  city  dweller  easier.  If 
he  escapes  from  his  local  merchant  it  is  only 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  department  store 
and  mail  order  house.  If  it  brings  him  nearer 
to  the  market  it  also  draws  him  closer  to  the 
money  lender. 

I  should  not  wish  to  close  even  this  chapter, 
however,  with  the  idea  that  there  is  necessarily 
any  conflict  between  the  city  and  the  country  as 
such.  On  the  contrary  they  are  but  separate 
parts  of  one  great  whole  and  are  absolutely  in- 
dispensable to  each  other.    But  both  in  city  and 

*  This  has  been  well  illustrated  in  Belgium  where  railroad 
rates  have  been  reduced  to  the  point  where  some  classes  of  pas- 
sengers can  travel  for  one-fifth  of  a  cent  per  mile.  The  main 
effect  has  been  to  make  a  large  portion  of  the  farmers  also  fac- 
tory workers.  They  travel  a  hundred  miles  each  night  and 
morning,  spending  two  hours  on  the  train  going  to  and  from 
their  work  in  the  factory  or  mine.  On  this  point  see  E.  Vander- 
velde,  "Collectivism,"  p.  33.  Also  "Le  Propertie  Fonciere  en 
Belgique,"  pp.  3-5,  and  "Archiv  fur  Sociale  Gesetzgebung,"  Vol. 
XIV.,  pp.  94-6,  and  especially  "L'Exode  Rural,"  pp.  130-140. 
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in  country  there  is  a  class  today  whose  interests 
are  at  variance  with  those  of  all  producers  of 
wealth,  and  it  so  happens,  for  reasons  which  will 
appear  in  another  place,  that  the  seat  of  power 
of  this  class  is  in  the  city.  Hence  it  is  that  in 
a  study  of  farming  it  often  appears  that  the  city 
as  a  whole  is  in  some  way  arrayed  against  the 
farmer,  whereas,  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  line  of 
division  runs  in  a  wholly  different  direction. 
Moreover  there  is  no  essential  reason  why  popu- 
lations should  continue  to  be  congested  in  great 
cities,  which  dominate  the  whole  social  life.  All 
of  these  things  indicate  an  unhealthy  social  con- 
dition, but  they  are  facts  with  which  we  must 
reason  and  as  long  as  they  exist  it  does  only  evil 
to  ignore  them  and  to  attempt  to  persuade  the 
farmer  that  good  roads,  rural  free  delivery,  in- 
terurban  electric  lines  and  farm  telephones  will 
relieve  him  of  domination  and  exploitation. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE    MODERN    FARMER. 

The  farmer  of  early  times  was  a  general  pro- 
ducer, a  "jack  of  all  trades."  He  was  capable  of 
doing  a  very  large  number  of  things  fairly  well. 
Indeed  there  was  scarcely  a  trade  known  to  the 
society  of  our  grandfathers  to  which  the  farmer 
did  not  at  some  time  find  it  necessary  to  turn  his 
hand.  Each  farm  was  to  a  large  extent  an  iso- 
lated industrial  unit.  Nearly  everything  needed 
by  the  farmer  or  his  family  was  produced  within 
the  circle  of  that  family.  This  production  was 
often,  and  indeed  generally,  clumsy  and  slow  be- 
side the  developed  machine  processes  of  today. 
Yet  whatever  was  produced  belonged  to  those 
who  produced  it  and  it  remained  upon  the  farm. 
The  income  of  the  farmer  and  his  family  was 
always  in  direct  proportion  to  their  exertions 
save  as  affected  by  natural  calamities. 

Today  all  this  is  changed.  One  trade  after  an- 
other has  left  the  farm  and  farming  itself  has 
been  transformed  until  the  farmer  has  become  a 
specialist  working  within  one  little  narrow  field 
and  as  absolutely  dependent  upon  outside  social 
forces  as  the  artisan  at  his  bench.  From  one 
point  of  view  this  is  but  a  part  of  the  same  evolu- 
tion that  has  been  going  on  in  all  lines  of  in- 
dustry. The  shoemaker  has  seen  his  simple  set 
of  cobbler's  tools  grow  and  change  into  a  whole 
74 
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complex  array  of  mechanisms  assembled  in  a 
gigantic  factory  in  which  the  operatives  who 
stand  by  the  machines  seem  as  inert  as  any  por- 
tion of  the  non-breathing,  non-eating  mechanism 
which  they  tend.  The  village  butcher  has  be- 
come but  one  of  a  multitude  working  in  a  mam- 
moth slaughter  house  where,  instead  of  killing 
and  dressing  an  entire  animal,  he  simply  repeats 
over  and  over  again  a  few  mechanical  motions 
with  a  knife,  making  the  same  cut  in  a  thousand 
different  animals  every  day.  Through  this  spe- 
cialization the  amount  of  product  which  can  be 
produced  with  the  same  amount  of  energy  is 
greatly  increased  and  the  sum  total  of  human 
exertion  relative  to  the  amount  of  product  is 
much  less. 

With  the  development  of  specialized  farming 
the  farmer  is  absolutely  dependent  on  the  market. 
In  the  modern  competitive  system  it  is  generally 
agreed  that  the  success  of  the  average  manu- 
facturer depends  much  more  on  his  ability  as  a 
salesman,  skillful  advertiser  and  manipulator  of 
the  market  than  upon  his  knowledge  of  the  proc- 
esses of  manufacture.  With  very  many  articles 
the  process  of  sale  is  much  more  expensive  than 
the  process  of  manufacture.  To  be  sure  such  a 
wasteful  condition  of  affairs  is  very  foolish  and 
undesirable,  but  we  are  not  just  at  this  point 
concerned  so  much  with  criticisms  of  the  present 
society  as  with  the  manner  of  its  operation  and 
the  position  of  the  farmer  in  that  society. 

The  average  farmer  has  practically  no  knowl- 
edge of  the  best  methods  of  marketing.  He 
often  has  no  choice  as  to  the  time  or  place  of 
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marketing,  being  forced  to  sell  to  the  first  Didder 
that  appears  after  harvest,  even  if,  as  often  hap- 
pens in  some  localities,  his  crop  is  not  already 
sold  in  advance  to  some  mortgage  holder.  Says 
Edward  F.  Adams  in  his  book  on  "The  Modern 
Farmer,"  p.  36: — 

"I  was  for  years  connected  with  manufactur- 
ing interests  and  the  thing  which  gave  me  more 
concern  than  anything  else  was  to  learn  what  our 
competitors  were  doing.  It  is  the  most  impor- 
tant thing  for  any  business  man  to  know.  It 
is  a  matter  about  which  most  farmers  never  think. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  he  cannot  know  very  accu- 
rately what  they  are  doing.  The  farmer  who 
raises  wheat  in  Illinois  can  get  no  more  for  his 
product  than  the  farmer  in  Argentina  will  sell 
for.  The  price  for  both  is  determined  by  the 
outcome  of  the  competition  between  the  wheat 
growers  of  all  parts  of  the  world  under  existing 
conditions  of  demand." 

The  manufacturer  who  should  trust  the 
marketing  of  his  products  to  the  chance  honesty 
and  activity  of  a  body  of  men  whom  he  had  never 
seen  would  be  considered  little  short  of  insane, 
and  his  business  life  would  certainly  be  short. 
Yet  this  is  exactly  what  the  farmer  is  compelled 
to  do.  He  must  turn  his  crops  over  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  a  commission  man,  or  else  bargain 
them  away  with  a  local  buyer.  In  the  latter  case 
the  buyer  alone  knows  the  facts  essential  to  the 
making  of  a  bargain.  The  farmer  must  act  al- 
most wholly  in  ignorance  of  the  probable  future 
movements  of  the  market  or  of  the  causes  influ- 
encing it. 
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This  does  not  mean  that  even  if  all  the  farmers 
-.vere  expert  salesmen  the  condition  of  the  class 
of  farmers  would  necessarily  be  bettered.  To  ad- 
mit this  would  be  to  fall  into  the  error  upon 
which  the  main  argument  of  the  defenders  of  the 
competitive  system  is  based,  i.  e.,  that  all  who 
enter  a  race  may  win.  If  all  farmers  had  this 
knowledge  the  result  would  be  that  competition 
between  them  would  simply  be  so  much  fiercer 
and  more  intelligent  and  in  the  end  all  would 
be  reduced  to  the  same  condition  of  subsistence. 
But  the  point  is  noteworthy  at  present  to  show 
why  the  farmers  as  a  class  can  never  hope  to  ob- 
tain a  dominant  social  position  under  capitalism. 
They  must  always  remain  economically  de- 
pendent upon  the  city  dweller  until  they  destroy 
all  economic  domination  and  dependence. 

In  a  discussion  of  the  knowledge  which  is  es- 
sential to  a  modern  specialist  farmer  it  must  be 
remembered  that  everyone  of  the  fields  of  infor- 
mation discussed  is  subject  to  continuous  and 
rapid  change.  New  machines,  crops,  industries, 
market  conditions,  etc.,  constantly  appear  and  re- 
quire new  and  more  extensive  knowledge.  All 
this  demands,  first,  that  the  farmers'  children 
shall  have  elaborate  training  in  agricultural  sci- 
ence; second,  that  adequate  information  on  all 
these  points  shall  always  be  accessible  to  the 
farmer,  and  finally,  that  he  shall  have  ample 
leisure  aside  from  his  regular  hours  in  which  to 
study  and  investigate  these  matters.  To  name 
these  conditions  is  but  to  call  attention  to  their 
complete  absence  from  the  life  of  the  average 
American  farmer  of  the  present  time. 
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An  examination  of  the  extent  of  teaching  on 
agricultural  science  serves  to  bring  its  inadequacy 
more  fully  into  view.  Although  nearly  every 
state  in  the  union  has  a  fairly  well  equipped 
agricultural  college  the  number  of  students  in 
attendance  at  all  such  colleges  in  1898  was  only 
4,181.*  When  it  is  remembered  that  by  far  the 
larger  number  of  these  were  in  attendance  only 
for  a  few  months  in  ''short  courses"  it  will  be 
realized  how  small  is  the  lump  that  is  supposed 
to  leaven  the  whole  mass  of  agricultural  ignor- 
ance. In  New  York  there  is  a  pitifully  weak  at- 
tempt to  teach  some  of  the  things  of  value  to 
farmers  in  the  common  schools.  This  is  done 
by  means  of  little  leaflets  on  "Nature  lessons" 
containing  only  the  most  elementary  informa- 
tion. The  farmers'  institutes  are  supposed  to  pop- 
ularize the  knowledge  of  the  agricultural  col- 
leges, but  they  are  even  more  ridiculously  inet- 
fective  in  this  respect  than  the  ordinary  "Univer- 
sity Extension  Lecture  courses,"  which,  while 
undoubtedly  much  better  than  nothing,  have 
become  almost  synonymous  with  dilletantism. 
But  it  is  often  urged  that  those  who  take  courses 
in  agricultural  colleges  do  not  return  to  the  farm 
but  become  teachers.  Some  have  even  defended 
this  and  declared  that  such  a  knowledge  was  of 
little  use  to  the  farmer. t  But  the  fact  is  that  in 
farming,  as  in  every  other  trade  and  profession, 
the  time  is  now  at  hand  when  special  technical 
training  will  be  considered  absolutely  necessary 
to  success.    At  one  time  the  mechanic,  the  engi- 


*  See  U.  S.  Ag.  Year  Book,  1898,  pp.  24-30. 
t  Adams,  "The  Modern  Farmer." 
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neer,  and  even  the  physician  and  lawyer  were 
inclined  to  sneer  at  the  need  of  professional  train- 
ing. Today  the  college  trained  man  in  all  these 
lines  is  rapidly  competing  his  more  poorly  edu- 
cated fellow  worker  out  of  existence.  The  most 
important  result,  however,  is  not  the  success  of 
the  individually  educated  man,  but  the  improved 
production  which  results  from  the  better  educa- 
tion. This  last  is  a  social  benefit,  contributing  to 
the  advancement  of  the  race.  To  be  sure,  under 
present  conditions,  the  advantage  of  this  advance 
is  monopolized  by  a  few  who  do  not  generally 
belong  to  the  class  who  contributed  to  the  pro- 
gressive movement.  But  this  is  a  defect  of  pres- 
ent social  organization  and  not  an  argument 
against  the  need  of  education  or  social  progress. 
Just  so  in  farming,  the  time  is  even  now  at  hand 
when  the  college  trained  farmer  can  no  longer 
find  a  position  as  a  teacher  of  other  farmers  but 
must  himself  take  up  the  profession  for  which 
his  training  has  actually  fitted  him.*  When  this 
occurs  two  things  will  necessarily  follow.  In  the 
first  place  we  may  expect  a  wonderful  advance 
in  the  technique  of  farming,  comparable  to  that 
which  followed  the  entrance  of  thoroughly 
trained  men  into  the  professions  previously 
enumerated.    In  the  second  place  if  the  competi- 


*  Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey,  of  Dept.  of  Ag.  in  Cornell  Univ.  in  the 
"World's  Work"  for  July,  1901,  says:  "Time  was  when  the  two- 
year  man  could  hope  for  a  position  in  an  agricultural  college  or 
an  experiment  station,  but  the  struggle  for  existence  is  now  too 
severe.  There  are  not  positions  enough  for  them  all,  and  in  the 
long  run  the  fittest  win  and  persist.  Even  the  graduate  of  a  four 
years'  course  now  stands  little  chance  of  securing  the  good  posi- 
tions in  the  institutions;  he  must  have  had  at  least  one  post-gradu- 
ate degree." 
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tive  system  still  continues  the  farmer  who  is  un- 
able to  secure  this  preparation  will  find  himself 
subjected  to  the  still  greater  competing  power 
which  such  a  preparation  will  have  given  to 
some  of  his  competitors.* 

Every  other  profession  has  its  special  means 
of  communicating  and  gathering  intelligence. 
In  some  lines  these  means  are  most  highly  de- 
veloped. In  banking,  collecting  and  financial 
fields  generally,  as  well  as  in  the  medical,  legal 
and  other  professions  there  are  agencies  and  or- 
ganizations whose  special  business  it  is  to  gather 
the  information  of  value  to  their  members  and 
place  it  at  the  disposal  of  all  who  may  have  oc- 
casion to  use  it.  At  the  very  least  there  are  ex- 
tremely competent  and  well  conducted  trade 
papers  containing  the  very  latest,  best,  and  most 
reliable  information  upon  trade  subjects.  In  no 
field  is  it  so  difficult  for  the  individual  to  gain 
the  knowledge  necessary  to  success  as  in  the  field 
of  agriculture.  Yet  nowhere  are  these  agencies 
so  ineffective.  There  are  a  large  number  of 
agricultural  papers  but  none  of  these  can  rival 
the  trade  papers  of  other  occupations.  The  thing 
upon  which  the  farmer  most  of  all  needs  informa- 
tion is  concerning  the  new  appliances,  methods 
and  materials  needed  in  his  work.  But  no  agri- 
cultural paper  dare  express  an  opinion  upon  any 


*  Perhaps  in  no  one  line  has  there  been  so  great  a  change  since 
the  first  edition  of  this  book  was  written  as  in  regard  to  agricul- 
tural education.  Agricultural  high  schools  have  been  established 
in  many  states,  text  books  on  agriculture  have  been  introduced 
into  thousands  of  common  schools,  farmers'  institutes  have  mul- 
tiplied almost  a  hundred  fold  and  everywhere  it  is  evident  that 
the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  farmer  will  require  a  tech- 
nical education  to  succeed. 
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of  these  subjects  lest  it  lose  the  support  of  some 
advertiser  of  the  article  in  question.  If  it  did  ex- 
press such  an  opinion  no  one  would  believe  in  its 
sincerity  but  would  take  its  praise  as  a  bid  for 
advertising  and  its  blame  or  criticism  as  a  species 
of  blackmail  upon  those  who  refuse  to  advertise. 
Of  new  methods  of  farming,  the  editor  of  the 
average  farm  paper  knows  little  more  than  his 
readers.  So  he  fills  up  his  reading  pages  with 
trash  that  will  please  the  vanity  and  arouse  the 
interest  of  the  farmers'  family  and  thus  builds 
up  a  subscription  list  upon  which  to  secure  adver- 
tising.* That  there  are  some  editors  who  are 
exceptions  to  this  rule  only  emphasizes  its  ex- 
istence, for  they,  like  all  others  who  attempt  to 
produce  genuine  goods  under  the  competitive 
system  find  themselves  swamped  in  the  mass  of 
shoddy  wares  that  less  scrupulous  competitors 
shower  upon  the  market. 

The  average  local  paper  is  the  climax  of  inane 
mediocrity,  save  when  it  is  positively  bad,  as 
when  it  fills  its  columns  with  "patent  insides"  and 
"boiler  plate"  editorials  sent  out  from  the  city  to 
influence  the  farmer  vote  in  the  interest  of  capi- 
talist politicians.  If  it  so  choose  however,  this 
press  may  become  a  powerful  influence  for  good 
in  this  country.  It  is  almost  the  only  portion  of 
the  American  press  that  is  not  directly  under  the 
domination  of  the  commercial  interests  and  that 
can  speak  its  mind  if  it  so  desires  without  fear 
of  business  disaster. 

To  sum  up,  it  may  be  said  that  the  farmer  of 


*  Adams,  "The  Modern  Farmer,"  pp.  72-3. 
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today  has  become  a  specialist  with  all  the  risks 
of  his  predecessors  and  none  of  the  independence. 
He  is  compelled  to  put  "all  his  eggs  in  one  bas- 
ket" and  yet  that  basket  is  subjected  to  all  the 
chances  of  season  and  crops  that  ever  beset  the 
life  of  the  farmer.  In  addition  there  are  wholly 
new  elements  of  chance  introduced  in  the  form 
of  market  fluctuations,  which  are  as  completely 
beyond  his  control  as  the  changes  of  the  weather. 
Society  gains  the  advantage  of  having  its  foods 
produced  with  less  effort  but  the  producer  reaps 
no  advantage. 

One  phase  of  recent, evolution  in  agriculture 
deserves  attention  here.  Agricultural  journals, 
colleges  and  in  general  "friends  of  the  farmer" 
are  just  at  present  joining  in  a  chorus  of  praise 
of  "diversified  farming."  By  this  they  really 
mean  stock  farming  in  which  the  entire  pro- 
cess of  preparing  the  meat  for  the  market  is 
conducted  upon  the  same  farm,  and  where  the 
material  to  be  fed  is  also  raised.  This,  it  is  held, 
will  make  the  farmer  independent.  Now  it  is 
generally  a  pretty  safe  thing  to  conclude  that 
whenever  the  capitalist  advisers  of  the  farmer 
tell  him  how  to  be  independent,  they  really  mean 
to  secure  his  complete  dependence  upon  them  and 
diversified  farming  is  most  admirably  adapted  to 
this  end.  It  really  is  the  most  highly  specialized 
form  of  agriculture  possible  since  it  means  that 
the  farmer  will  compete  only  in  the  field  of  com- 
pleted products  and  once  he  has  competed  the 
price  of  these  down  to  the  subsistence  point  the 
price  of  all  the  sub-products  will  be  far  below 
that  point. 


CHAPTER    III. 

TRANSFORMATION    OF    AGRICULTURE. 

The  great  and  dominant  characteristic  by 
which  the  nineteenth  century  will  be  remembered 
in  ages  to  come  will  be  the  marvelous  improve- 
ments which  it  saw  take  place  in  the  tools  with 
which  men  work.  From  the  blacksmith  shop  to 
the  laboratory,  in  field,  factory,  workshop  and 
office  the  hand  of  man  has  been  extended  in 
countless  cunning  and  complicated  mechanisms 
that  give  the  mind  greater  control  over  its  en- 
vironment and  make  it  easier  to  transform  the 
materials  of  the  earth  into  forms  ministering  to 
the  comfort  and  convenience  of  man. 

In  few  places  have  there  been  greater  trans- 
formations than  in  the  field  of  agriculture.  Some- 
times the  change  has  been  less  evident  here  than 
in  some  other  industries  but  when  the  matter  is 
given  close  study  it  will  be  seen  that  almost 
every  process  of  agriculture  has  been  revolution- 
ized during  the  past  hundred  years.  Almost 
every  tool  that  our  grandfathers,  or  even  our 
fathers  used  has  been  either  completely  trans- 
formed or  else  broken  into  a  multitude  of  highly 
specialized  and  yet  more  complex  tools.  The  old 
plow,  of  a  little  over  a  half  century  ago,  of  which 
a  contemporary  observer  stated  that  "it  required 
eight  to  ten  oxen  to  draw  it,  one  man  to  ride  upon 
the  beam  to  keep  it  in  the  ground  and  a  man  to 
83 
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follow  behind  with  a  heavy  iron  hoe  to  dig  up 
the  baulks,"  and  which  with  all  this  labor  could 
only  roughly  and  crudely  stir  up  the  upper  por- 
tion of  the  soil  over  an  acre  or  so  in  a  day,  has 
passed  through  a  whole  series  of  transforma- 
tions as  the  wooden  mould  board  has  given  place 
to  the  cast  iron  and  later  to  the  chilled  steel  one.* 
Finally  several  are  hitched  together  in  a  gang 
and  driven  by  one  man  doing  ten  times  the  work 
of  the  old  plow,  and  doing  it  so  much  better  that 
comparison  can  scarcely  be  made.  Now  it  seems 
as  if  this  too  is  but  a  transition  stage  to  the  time 
when  steam  and  electricity  will  displace  the 
horse  as  a  motive  power  and  thereby  once  more 
multiply  many  fold  the  efficiency  of  the  plow.t 
The  evolution  of  the  harrow  has  taken  a  some- 
what different  course.  From  the  old  "brush 
drag"  consisting  simply  of  a  rough  and  scraggly 
young  tree,  or  even  the  old  "A"  drag,  with  its 
heavy  wooden  frame  and  great  iron  teeth  bound- 
ing from  root  to  stone  and  endangering  the  limbs 
of  the  driver  wrell-nigh  as  much  as  the  smooth- 
ness of  the  ground,  there  is  a  long  step  in  ap- 
pearance and  work  done,  although  short  in  time, 
to  the  manifold  harrows,  drags  and  pulverizers  of 
today,  each  of  which  is  specialized  for  some  par- 


*  Agricultural  Year  Book,  1899,  p.  315.  Burkett,  Ohio  Agricul- 
ture, pp.  155-9,  gives  history  of  the  evolution  of  the  plow. 
The  whole  chapter  is  an  excellent  description  of  the  gradual  de- 
velopment of  agricultural  machinery  in  America. 

t  On  the  subject  of  the  steam  plow  see  "111.  Ag.  Year  Book" 
for  1861,  p.  94,  where  an  account  is  given  with  an  illustration  of 
a  steam  plow  which  was  awarded  a  medal  for  successful  work  in 
that  year.  "The  Progress  of  Industry,"  by  E.  W.  Bym,  p.  205, 
and  Myrick  "The  Sugar  Industry,"  pp.  174-190,  contain  descrip- 
tion and  illustrations  of  the  latest  form  of  steam  plow. 
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ticular  work  and  all  of  which  are  necessary  to 
the  up-to-date  modern  farmer.  In  the  reaping 
and  harvesting  of  grain  still  greater  changes  have 
taken  place.  Our  grandfathers  cut  the  ripened 
grain  with  a  sickle.  Our  fathers  thought  they 
had  gained  a  mighty  step  when  they  could  lay 
aside  the  sickle  for  the  cradle,  and  so  they  had, 
for  this  change  represented  a  greater  advance 
than  had  previously  taken  place  since  Ruth 
gleaned  in  the  fields  of  Boaz.  But  the  farmer 
of  today  looks  back  with  disdain  upon  the  time 
when  he  swung  the  back-breaking  cradle  from 
sunrise  to  sunset  of  the  long  harvest  day  and 
could  then  prepare  for  the  binder  but  from  three 
to  four  acres.  Today  the  farmer  rides  a  six  to 
eight  foot  cut  self-binder  with  bundle  carrier  at- 
tachment and  at  night  sees  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  acres  ready  for  the  thresher.*  Or  if  he 
chances  to  live  in  California  he  sits  behind  a  great 
header  that  sweeps  the  ripened  grain  heads  off  in 
mighty  thirty-foot  strokes  until  each  day  he  sees 
tenfold  as  many  acres  garnered  as  it  was  possible 
even  to  cut  with  the  old  cradle.  Finally  the  dry 
arid  climate  of  some  states  permits  the  grain  to 
ripen  on  the  stalks,  when  a  thresher  is  attached  to 
the  header  and  the  whole  vast  machine  moves 
forward  propelled  by  steam,   gasoline  or  elec- 


*  E.  W.  Bym,  "Progress  of  Industry  in  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury," p.  205,  says  of  the  latest  improved  self-binder:  "This  ma- 
chine under  favorable  conditions,  with  one  driver,  cuts  twenty 
acres  of  wheat  a  day,  binds  it  and  carries  the  bound  bundles 
into  windrows,  and  with  one  shocker,  performs  the  work  of  twenty 
men,  and  does  it  better,  the  saving  in  the  waste  of  grain  over 
hand  labor  being  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  twine  used  in  harvest- 
ing." "It  is  estimated  that  more  than  180,000  machines  of  the 
self-binding  type  are  produced  yearly." 
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tricity  while  the  grain  falls  in  a  golden  stream 
into  the  sacks  ready  to  be  taken  to  the  grist  mill.* 
Just  what  these  changes  mean  is  shown  by  the 
following  data  taken  from  the  report  of  the 
United  States  Labor  Bureau  on  "Hand  and  Ma- 
chine Labor."  This  report  gives  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction and  labor  time  with  the  most  improved 
tools  of  today  compared  with  the  hand  tools  of 
former  generations.  The  data  which  follow  are 
compiled  from  the  facts  there  given.  To  plow, 
harrow  and  sow  with  wheat  one  acre  of  ground 
in  1829-30,  took  ten  hours  and  twenty-five 
minutes,  not  counting  animal  and  machine  help.t 
To  plow,  harrow  and  sow  one  acre  with  wheat, 
using  the  combined  steam  gang-plow,  harrow 
and  seeder  takes  forty-five  minutes.  To  reap  and 
thrash  the  same  acre  with  a  yield  of  twenty  bush- 
els took  twenty-three  days  and  twenty  minutes 
in  the  days  of  flail  and  winnowing  floor  of  scarce 
two  generations  ago.  J  To  do  the  same  work  with 
the  great  steam  header,  thresher  and  sacker,  now 
in  use  on  some  of  the  farms  in  the  arid  belt  of 
the  west  takes  one  hour  and  three  minutes,  or 
rather  it  takes  seven  men  nine  minutes.** 

The  transformation  which  has  taken  place  in 
the  marketing  and  storage  of  the  farmer's  prod- 
uct is  even  greater  than  that  which  has  occurred 
upon  the  farm  itself.  Here  the  slow  ox-team  and 
hand  carried  bags  have  given  place  to  the  rail- 


*  Ibid,  p.  207. 

t  Rept.  U.  S.  Lab.  Bureau  on  "Hand  and  Machine  Labor,"  IL, 
pp.  471-2. 

tlbid,  Vol.   1,  pp.  80-86. 

**  Rept.  Ind.  Com.,  X.,  pp.  156-7.  Testimony  Geo.  K.  HalmPA. 
Asst.  Stat.   U.   S.   Dept.  Ac 
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road,  steamship,  and  elevator  with  pneumatic 
transfer  tubes  that  suck  up  a  whole  ship  load  in 
about  the  same  time  it  took  the  early  farmer  to 
unload  a  wagon  box  of  wheat  or  corn,  with  bags 
and  scoop  shovel. 

At  other  points  whole  industries,  that  were 
once  a  part  of  every  farmer's  life,  have  been  re- 
moved from  all  connection  with  the  farm.  Weav- 
ing and  spinning  left  the  majority  of  farm  homes 
a  half  century  ago,  while  knitting  and  the  making 
of  clothing  are  still  in  a  transition  stage.  Another 
industry,  which  is  a  type  of  a  whole  class,  is  the 
manufacture  of  milk  products,  which  has  had 
certain  processes  removed  from  the  farm  while 
others  remain  practically  unchanged.  Milking, 
feeding  the  cattle,  cleaning  the  stables  and  other 
work  directly  connected  with  the  care  of  the  ani- 
mals remains  practically  the  same  as  it  was  ages 
ago.*     But  the  processes  of  skimming,  churning 

*  That  tremendous  improvements  are  possible  even  in  this 
field  is  shown  by  the  following  extract  from  D.  A.  Well's 
"Recent  Economic  Changes,"  pp.  461-3.  "The  business  of  fat- 
tening cattle  by  the  so-called  'factory  system'  on  a  most  ex- 
tensive scale  has  been  successfully  introduced  in  the  north- 
western and  trans-Mississippi  states  and  great  firms  have  at 
present  thousands  of  cattle  gathered  under  one  roof,  and  un- 
dergoing the  process  of  fattening  by  the  most  continuous, 
effective  and  economic  processes.  The  results  show  that  one 
laborer  can  take  _  care  of  two  thousand  steers  undergoing 
the  process  of  grain  feeding  for  the  shambles,  in  a  systematic, 
thorough  manner,  with  the  expenditure  of  much  less  time 
and  labor  per  day  than  the  ordinary  farmer  spends  in  tak- 
ing care  of  fifteen  or  twenty  head  of  fattening  steers  under  the 
disadvantages  common  upon  the  ordinary  farms.  In  these  mam- 
moth establishments  a  steam  engine  moves  the  hay  from  one 
large  barn  to  another  as  needed,  by  means  of  an  endless  belt,  and 
carries  it  to  a  powerful  machine  where  it  is  cut  into  lengths  suit- 
able for  feeding,  and  afterwards  carries  the  cut  hay  by  other 
belts  to  the  mixing  room,  where,  by  means  of  another  machine, 
it  is  mixed  with  corn-meal,  the  corn  having  been  previously 
shelled  and  then  ground  on  the  premises  by  power  from  the  same 
engine.      Again    the    mixed    feed    is    carried    automatically   to    the 
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and  cheese-making  have  undergone  a  revolu- 
tionary change  in  the  last  few  years.  The .  old 
milk  pans  and  skimming  ladle  have  been  dis- 
placed by  the  centrifugal  cream  separator,  of 
which  Henry  E.  Alvord,  Chief  of  the  Dairy  Di- 
vision of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, says,  ''There  are  probably  25,000  cen- 
rtifugal  cream  separators  now  in  use  in  this 
country,  all  introduced  within  fifteen  years/' 
Sometimes  these  cream  separators  are  owned  by 
the  individual  farmers,  but  more  frequently  they 
are  owned  by  a  great  creamery  company.  This 
company  establishes  a  large  number  of  these 
separators  at  different  points  in  fairly  close 
proximity  to  the  farms  from  which  milk  is  gath- 
ered. Then  the  cream  is  in  turn  collected  from 
these  various  "skimming  stations"  to  be  taken  to 
some  central  point  where  a  creamery  is  located. 
The  cream  so  gathered  is  then  churned  by  ma- 
chinery and  the  whole  process  is  carried  on  en- 
tirely apart  from  the  farm.  With  cheese-mak- 
ing this  condition  is  still  more  pronounced.  The 
farmer  who  supplies  milk  to  a  cheese  factory  has 


feed  boxes  in  the  stalls.  The  steam  engine  pumps  the  water  for 
drinking  which  runs  in  a  long  shallow  trough  within  reach  of  the 
steers;  and  even  the  stalls  are  cleaned  by  water  discharged 
through  a  hose,  a  supply  being  raised  by  the  engine  and  stored 
for  use.  The  steers  are  not  removed  from  the  stalls  in  which 
they  are  placed  from  the  time  the  fattening  process  is  begun  until 
they  are  ready  for  transportation  to  the  big  establishments  for 
slaughtering.  The  advantages  of  such  establishments  are  not, 
moreover,  confined  to  labor-saving  expedients  merely.  The  uni- 
formity of  temperature  secured  through  all  kinds  of  weather  is 
equivalent  to  a  notable  saving  of  feed;  for  where  fluctuations  of 
temperature  are  extreme  and  rapid  and  not  guarded  against,  a 
great  deal  of  grain  which  the  farmer  feeds  is  'blown  away'  after 
having  been  consumed  by  his  stock,  in  the  form  of  vital  heat, 
strength  and  growth,  which  are  the  products  of  the  conversion  of 
grain  on  digestion." 
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little  more  to  do  with  its  management  than  he  has 
with  the  woolen  mills  that  work  up  the  raw  ma- 
terial he  takes  from  the  back  of  the  sheep.  It  is 
now  becoming  as  much  a  matter  of  course  for 
many  farmers  with  large  herds  of  milch  cattle  to 
buy  their  butter  and  cheese  as  it  is  for  the  south- 
ern cotton  farmer  to  purchase  his  cotton  wove 
clothing.* 

That  the  farmer  has  actually  become  a  part  of 
the  competitive  system  is  a  fact  of  tremendous 
importance,  t  Yet  it  is  a  fact  that  is  almost  in- 
variably neglected  by  the  farmer  in  reasoning 
about  his  own  condition,  as  well  as  by  most  writ- 
ers who  discuss  the  problems  of  agriculture.  The 
farmer  is  still  considered,  and  still  considers  him- 
self, as  producing  for  his  own  use.  Yet  it  is  a 
matter  of  indisputable  fact  that  the  farmer  on  the 
barren  New  England  homestead,  digging  amid 
the  rocks  with  crude  and  outgrown  tools  must 
not  only  sell  his  wheat,  corn,  live-stock,  butter 
and  eggs,  and  indeed  all  he  produces,  in  competi- 
tion with  the  farmer  of  the  rich  prairie  lands  of 
the  Mississippi  Valley,  but  also  with  the  owner  of 
the  California  steam  header  and  thresher,  as  well 
as  with  the  semi-tropical  worker  of  the  Argen- 
tine Republic  and  the  peasant  of  Southern  Rus- 
sia. Modern  methods  of  transportation  have 
made  cereals  one  of  the  most  fluid  of  all  commer- 
cial products.    So  sensitive  are  they  to  change  in 


*  U.  S.  Agricultural  Year  Book,  1899,  p.  400.  "In  the  middle 
of  the  century  about  100,000,000  pounds  of  cheese  were  made 
yearly  in  the  United  States,  and  all  of  it  in  farm  dairies.  At 
the  close  of  the  century  the  annual  production  of  the  country 
will  be  about  300,000,000  pounds,  and  96  or  97  per  cent  of  this 
will  be  made  in  factories." 

tRept.  of  Ind.  Com.,  Vol.  X.,  p.   156. 
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the  price  level  that  a  few  cents  difference  will 
send  them  half  way  around  the  globe  to  restore 
the  equilibrium.  Refrigerating  systems  on  rail- 
road and  steamship  lines  with  cold  storage  ware- 
houses have  accomplished  almost  the  same  results 
for  the  once  highly  perishable  products  of  dairy 
and  poultry  farming.  Bulky  products  like  hay, 
straw  and  "fodder"  in  general,  are  transformed 
into  meat  before  being  marketed,  and  in  this  form 
their  market  also  becomes  as  extensive  as  the 
globe.* 

Every  new  machine  that  is  invented  intensifies 
this  competition  as  it  increases  the  amount  of 
production  per  individual.  With  machine  meth- 
ods of  production  it  is  possible  to  produce  all 
the  agricultural  products  that  the  present  re- 
stricted market  can  absorb  on  much  less  land 
than  is  now  under  cultivation.  Nearly  all  the 
wheat  required  by  the  world  could  be  produced 
on  the  irrigated  prairies  of  the  West  where  the 
most  improved  methods  can  be  used.t  R.  Means 
Davis  sums  up  this  whole  matter  of  competition, 
overproduction  and  machine  labor  in  the  cotton 
industry  as  follows  :f 

"The  competition  among  producers  must  grow 
stronger  every  year  as  methods  of  production 
are  improved.    Under  a  regime  of  manual  labor, 


*  Chas.  J.  Bushnell,  "Social  Aspects  of  Chicago  Stock 
Yards,"  American  Journal  of  Sociology.  Sept,  1901,  pp.  150-151, 
gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  way  in  which  meat  products 
have  been  rendered  capable  of  long  distance  shipment  and  stor- 
age. 

t  See  Kropotkine's  "Field,  Factories  and  Workshops"  for 
possibilities  of  intensive  wheat  farming.  See  also  article  in 
"World's  Work"  on  "Breeding  of  Wheat"  at  the  Minn.  Agri- 
cultural  College. 

$  Forum,  Nov.,   1892,  p.  387. 
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the  cost  of  picking  or  hoeing  would  be  the  same 
whether  one  hand  or  an  hundred  be  at  work.  But 
wherever  steam-driven  gang  plows  and  cotton 
harvesters  can^be  used  the  small  farmer  will  be 
at  still  greater  disadvantage.  In  the  West  the 
problem  is  not  so  much  to  raise  cotton  as  to  pick 
it  out,  and  much  lint  is  left  in  the  fields.  It 
would  pay  to  run  a  machine  on  the  field  and  ex- 
tract three-fourths,  whereas  on  poor  lands  it  is 
necessary  to  extract  the  fruit  to  the  last  boll,  and 
this  is  tedious  and  costly  work.  The  Yazoo  delta 
is  said  to  be  capable  of  producing  the  cotton  sup- 
ply of  the  world ;  and  here  machinery  can  be  ap- 
plied. To  talk  of  limiting  production  is  idle. 
The  tendency  will  be  rather  to  increase  it;  and 
many  well  informed  persons  believe  that  the  cot- 
ton problem  will  be  solved  when  the  production 
of  the  gulf  states  is  so  great  as  to  bring  produc- 
tion down  to  three  or  four  cents  and  thus  run  all 
the  poorer  farms  out  of  the  business.  This  is 
the  chief  danger  to  the  small  farms.  Congress 
cannot  prevent  this  competition  with  the  large 
planter." 

All  travelers  through  the  southern  states  unite 
in  remarking  on  the  extremely  small  portion  of 
the  land  which  is  actually  in  cotton  and  all  agree 
that  with  a  proper  use  of  fertilizers  and  scientific 
farming  this  area  could  be  increased  many  fold. 
The  same  thing  is  true  for  practically  all  crops. 

Kautsky  has  shown  that  the  whole  tendency  of 
modern  production  is  to  utilize  more  and  more 
what  were  formerly  considered  ''waste  prod- 
ucts."*    New  methods  of  milling  are  able  to  ex- 

.'vgrarfrase/'  pp.  27^-0- 
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tract  nearly  twice  as  much  flour  from  a  bushel 
of  wheat  as  was  possible  with  the  machinery 
formerly  in  use.  Cotton  seed  and  sugarbeet  re- 
fuse are  two  prominent  examples  of  this  ten- 
dency. All  this  means  that  less  land  will  be  re- 
quired to  furnish  the  same  amount  of  goods. 
Adulteration,  and  chemical  manufacture  of  sub- 
stitutes for  farm  products  is  another  phase  of  this 
same  movement.  So  long  as  production  is  for 
sale  and  not  for  use,  adulteration  cannot  but  in- 
crease, as  under  the  present  system  marketability 
and  not  utility  is  the  test  by  which  the  production 
of  goods  is  determined. 

Thus  the  pressure  must  become  ever  harder 
and  harder  upon  the  small,  poorly  equipped  farm. 
There  will  come  years  of  "prosperity"  for  cer- 
tain sections  when  crops  have  been  ruined  in 
other  localities,  and  there  will  be  times  when 
market  fluctuations  will  relieve  pressure  for  a  pe- 
riod. But  so  long  as  the  amount  of  land  is  far 
in  excess  of  the  demand  for  commodities  there 
will  be  a  constant  tendency  to  crush  the  "unfit.'' 
Competition  always  levels  down,  never  up.  The 
farm  or  factory  that  places  its  products  upon  the 
market  at  the  lowest  price  is  destined  to  survive 
and  thrive,  and  it  is  immaterial  whether  that 
cheapness  be  the  result  of  improved  methods  of 
production,  as  on  the  machine  equipped,  intens- 
ively and  scientifically  operated  farm,  or  whether 
it  is  the  result  of  the  acceptance  of  a  lower  stand- 
ard of  life  on  the  part  of  laborers,  tenants  or 
owners.  This  latter  has  been  an  especially  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  America,  where  over  and 
over  again  European  emigrants  have  competed 
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native  American  farmers  out  of  whole  neighbor- 
hoods, because  the  former  were  content  to  live 
upon  what  the  latter  gave  to  their  pigs.  Among 
industrial  laborers  this  sort  of  competition  is 
called  "scabbing,"  and  it  is  the  object  of  the  trade- 
union  to  prevent  its  appearance,  or  to  break  its 
force,  in  order  that  all,  "scabs"  and  union  men 
alike,  may  live  like  men  instead  of  brutes.  But 
among  farmers  and  writers  on  farming,  such 
competition  is  called  "economy"  and  is  encour- 
aged as  the  "road  to  success  in  farming,"  as  if 
half-starving  for  a  life  time  of  toil  were  a  "suc- 
cess" worth  attaining. 

Instead  of  resenting  such  competition  the 
farmer  still  welcomes  it.  He  urges  that  the  resi- 
dents of  the  city  slums  be  sent  "back  to  the  land" 
to  compete  with  the  workers  who  are  already 
there.  He  sees  nothing  injurious  to  his  interests 
in  "Pingree  Potato  Patches"  and  "Salvation 
Army  Colonies"  which  are  exactly  analogous  to 
the  convict  competition  that  the  trade  unions  so 
vigorously  denounce.  Both  are  forms  of  assisted 
production,  whose  products  are  thrown  upon  the 
competitive  market  to  compete  with  the  products 
of  those  who  have  not  had  such  assistance. 

Such  foolish  action  on  the  part  of  the  farmers 
would  be  hard  to  understand  if  it  were  not  for 
the  fact  that  most  of  them  were  raised  in  the 
period  when  production  on  the  farm  was  still 
for  direct  use,  and  they  have  not  yet  learned  to 
adjust  their  minds  to  the  disappearance  of  that 
condition.  In  the  early  frontier  times  the  com- 
ing of  a  new  member  or  any  ordinary  number  of 
them  to  the  little  back-woods   community,  did 
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not  diminish,  but  rather  added  to  the  shares  of 
the  previous  residents.  Each  one  raised  what  he 
himself  used  and  co-operated  in  all  common 
tasks.  Hence  an  extra  large  crop  meant  a  bet- 
ter living  and  not  lower  prices  for  the  next  year. 

What  would  be  thought  of  the  sanity  of  the 
merchants  of  the  country  if  they  should  con- 
tinuously seek  to  convince  all  other  capitalists 
that  the  proper  thing  to  do  is  to  start  more 
shops?  But  farmers  see  nothing  incongruous  in 
continually  declaring  that  if  all  the  poor  of  the 
great  cities  would  go  to  farming,  poverty  would 
be  abolished.  I  am  not  here  discussing  the  in- 
sanity of  a  society  which  makes  this  sort  of  trade 
selfishness  and  protection  a  necessity,  and  I 
would  be  the  first  to  admit  that  the  attitude  of  the 
farmer  is  more  in  accord  with  a  reasonable  social 
order  than  that  of  the  other  classes  of  society, 
but  I  want  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  while  the 
competitive  system  lasts  the  farmer  cannot  es- 
cape competition,  not  only  with  his  immediate 
neighbors,  but,  since  the  development  of  mod- 
ern methods  of  production,  transportation  and 
storage,  with  all  who  are  producing  similar 
articles  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

Furthermore,  while  there  is  practically  un- 
limited land  relative  to  the  demand  for  agricul- 
tural products,  and  with  continually  improving 
methods  of  production  and  marketing,  there  must 
needs  be  chronic  "overproduction"  of  agricul- 
tural produce  and  this  while  thousands  who  are 
willing,  anxious  and  able  to  produce  the  very 
things  of  which  the  farmer  is  most  in  need,  are 
starving  and  freezing  for  lack  of  what  is  wasting 
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on  the  farm.  Hence  it  is  that  no  improvement 
in  production  can  possibly  help  the  condition  of 
the  entire  farming  class.  Those  to  whom  the 
trolley  line  first  runs,  those  who  are  first  able  to 
use  new  and  improved  machinery,  those  who 
happen  to  first  enter  upon  the  culture  of  new 
lines  of  agriculture,  will  for  a  little  time  be 
more  successful  than  the  others.  Then  as  all 
rush  into  the  new  line  of  work  the  old  old  story 
of  cotton,  hops,  tobacco  and  fruit  "booms"  will 
be  repeated.  The  market  (that  strange,  uncer- 
tain, impersonal  consumer)  will  suddenly  be  sup- 
plied, and,  want,  ruin  and  bankruptcy  will  stalk 
among  the  momentarily  prosperous  farmers. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

CONCENTRATION    IN    AGRICULTURE. 

There  are  two  methods  by  which  this  subject 
has  usually  been  discussed.  One  set  of  writers 
approach  the  subject  from  a  purely  a  priori  point 
of  view  and  content  themselves  with  a  theoretical 
discussion  of  whether  agriculture  as  an  industry 
follows  the  law  of  "increasing,  constant,  or  di- 
minishing returns."  By  this  is  meant  whether 
each  succeeding  unit  produced  after  the  first  costs 
more  or  less  or  just  the  same  as  the  preceding 
one.  It  has  generally  been  held  that  while  a 
railroad  could  always  carry  each  succeeding 
passenger  or  pound  of  freight  cheaper  than  the 
preceding  one,  and  therefore  the  railroad  indus- 
try obeyed  the  law  of  "increasing  returns,"  that 
in  agriculture  on  the  other  hand  it  required  a 
constantly  increasing  amount  of  labor  to  produce 
each  additional  bushel  of  wheat,  or  other  crop 
from  the  same  ground  and  that  therefore  agri- 
culture obeyed  the  law  of  "diminishing  returns," 
and  consequently  there  is  a  fixed  limit  beyond 
which  the  farm  unit  could  not  profitably  increase 
in  size.  Professor  John  R.  Commons,  in  his 
work  on  "The  Distribution  of  Wealth"  has 
shown  that  even  from  this  point  of  view,  if  the 
comparison  is  properly  made,  agriculture  pre- 
sents no  exception  to  the  general  law  of  "increas- 
ing returns"  which  prevails  in  manufacturing 
and  commercial  enterprises. 
96 
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In  this  connection  it  is  suggestive  that  none  of 
these  writers  have  ever  stopped  to  consider  that 
"agri culture"  is  a  term  which  really  covers  a 
multitude  of  different  industries.  Before  com- 
ing to  a  decision  on  any  of  its  features  it  would 
be  well  to  state  which  one  of  these  industries  is 
under  discussion — whether  it  is  grain,  cotton, 
stock,  milk,  butter,  bee,  or  flower  farming. 

Right  here  I  want  to  state  exactly  what  I  mean 
by  "concentration"  in  any  industry.  There  have 
been  such  a  multitude  of  loose  ideas  on  this  sub- 
ject that  the  word  has  come  to  have  almost  no 
meaning  whatever.  I  believe  that  if  we  accept 
the  definition  which  follows  we  will  have  given 
to  the  word  a  meaning  best  in  accord  with  the 
social  and  industrial  ideas  which  it  should  ex- 
press. 

Concentration  is  a  movement  tending  to  give 
a  continually  diminishing  minority  of  the  per- 
sons engaged  in  any  industry,  a  constantly  in- 
creasing control  over  the  essentials,  and  a  con- 
tinually increasing  share  of  the  total  value  of  the 
returns  from  that  industry. 

Bearing  this  definition  in  mind,  let  us  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  another  line  of  dis- 
cussion on  which  much  time  has  been  spent.  I 
refer  to  the  question  of  whether  the  area  of  the 
average  farm  is  increasing  or  diminishing.  The 
importance  generally  assigned  this  phase  of  the 
subject  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  ignorance  of 
practical  agriculture  existing  in  the  minds  of 
political  economists.  A  moment's  consideration 
should  have  satisfied  anyone  that  statistics  of  the 
size  of  farms  convey  absolutely  no  information 
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as  to  the  process  of  concentration  from  the  po- 
litical economist's  point  of  view. 

The  two  classes  of  farms  on  which  the  great- 
est amount  of  capital  and  labor  is  invested  are 
the  stock  ranch  and  the  steam-heated,  glass  cov- 
ered gardens  surrounding  the  great  cities.  Both 
represent  highly  concentrated  stages  of  industry, 
yet  they  are  the  extremes  of  two  opposite  direc- 
tions of  evolution  and  probably  include  between 
them  the  extreme  limits  of  smallness  and  large- 
ness of  area  of  farm  unit. 

A  change  in  the  size  of  farms  may  mean  con- 
centration, and  it  may  mean  the  reverse,  and 
probably  seventy-five  per  cent  of  such  changes 
do  not  definitely  indicate  a  movement  in  either 
direction.  The  breaking  up  of  the  great 
ranches,  the  division  of  the  old  southern  planta- 
tions into  "forty-acre-and-a-mule"  farms,  the 
formation  of  homesteads  from  the  bonanza 
farms,  the  cutting  up  of  suburban  grain  fields 
into  market  gardens,  are  the  most  important 
changes  in  the  size  of  farms  which  have  taken 
place  in  the  United  States  during  the  last  twenty- 
five  years.  Yet  nothing  is  more  certain  than 
that  none  of  these  movements  toward  smaller 
farm  areas  indicate  any  decentralization  in 
the  industry  of  agriculture.  The  result  of  this 
conflicting  phenomena  has  been  a  most  amazing 
confusion  in  the  conclusions  drawn  by  different 
writers  on  agricultural  economics. 

On  one  side  we  have  David  A.  Wells,*  with 
some   enthusiastic   socialists    declaring   that   the 


"Recent  Economic   Changes,"  pp.   99,   461-4 
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bonanza  farm  is  already  devouring  all  the  smaller 
farms  and  that  the  time  is  even  now  in  sight 
when  these  great  farms  will  have  swallowed  up 
all  their  weaker  competitors.  When  this  time 
comes,  they  tell  us  that  these  farms  will  be  con- 
ducted as  gigantic  industrial  establishments  with 
organized  armies  of  wage-laborers  composed 
of  the  once  prosperous  owners  of  the  vanished 
small  farms.  But  when  such  doctrine  is  preached 
to  the  actual  farmer  he  only  smiles  at  the 
ignorance  of  the  speaker.  His  experience  has 
taught  him  that  no  such  change  is  happening 
around  him  and  he  knows  that  if  it  is  taking 
place  at  all  it  is  with  that  geologic  slowness  with 
which  continents  rise  from  the  sea  and  mountains 
are  worn  down  by  the  rain. 

At  the  other  extreme  we  have  observers  like 
Charles  B.  Spahr,*  who  after  traveling  through 
Minnesota  and  Dakota,  says  regarding  the  theory 
that  "in  agriculture  as  in  manufacturing  'the 
big  fish  eat  up  the  little  ones :'  From  the  time  I 
entered  Minnesota  till  the  time  I  left  North  Da- 
kota— the  supposed  fields  of  gold  for  the  great 
wheat  ranches — I  heard  not  a  single  fact  that 
seemed  to  support  the  prevalent  eastern  theory. 
The  great  wheat  ranch  cannot  compete  with  the 
smaller  diversified  farm.  In  agriculture  the  big 
fish  are  furnishing  food  for  the  little  ones." 

Because  they  fancy  they  see  in  it  a  bulwark 
against  socialism  the  capitalists  are  particularly 
interested  in  the  maintenance  of  the  small  farm, 
and  continuously  join  in  the  song  of  praise  of  the 
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' 'independent  farmer,"  by  which  they  really  mean 
the  farmer  with  so  small  a  farm  as  to  be  abso- 
lutely dependent  upon  the  great  moneyed  inter- 
ests. 

The  keenest  and  most  sympathetic  of  the  critics 
of  socialism  generally  claim  with  Werner  Som- 
bart  that:  "The  Marxian  system  breaks  down 
on  this  point ;  the  deductions  of  Marx  are  not  ap- 
plicable to  the  sphere  of  agriculture  without 
change.  He  has  said  much  of  importance  con- 
cerning agrarian  matters ;  but  his  theory  of  de- 
velopment, which  rests  upon  an  assumption  of 
business  upon  a  large  scale  and  upon  the  prole- 
tarization  of  the  masses,  and  which  necessarily 
leads  to  socialism  in  its  development  is  only  for 
the  sphere  of  manufactures."*  On  this  point  Dr. 
R.  T.  Ely  says:  "Even  should  the  position  of 
the  socialists  be  proved  with  respect  to  manufac- 
tures and  foreign  commerce,  it  would  further  be 
necessary  to  prove  it  with  respect  to  agriculture. 
.  .  It  can  safely  be  asserted  that  no  plan  which 
is  even  plausible  has  been  adduced  for  the  or- 
ganization of  agriculture  according  to  the  de- 
mands of  socialism.  The  tendency  to  production 
even  on  an  increasingly  large  scale,  is  so  uncertain 
that  it  does  not  seem  to  have  received  clear  his- 
torical and  statistical  proof.  .  .  Now  if  all 
this  is  admitted  (that  farms  are  not  growing 
larger)  the  socialistic  position  is  untenable  with 
respect  to  agriculture." t 


*  "Socialism  and  the  Social  Movement  in  the  19th  Century," 
P-   139- 

t  "Socialism  and  Social  Reform,"  pp.  218-222.  See  also  R 
Henry  "Les  Urbaine  Concentration  et  Loi  Rurale  de  Dispersion," 
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Here  also,  as  at  many  other  points,  capitalism 
finds  a  faithful  ally  in  the  anarchist  and  we  find 
Kropotkin  declaring  "that  the  force  of  'Ameri- 
can competition'  is  not  in  its  mammoth  farms 
but  in  the  countless  small  farms."* 

When  a  study  of  conditions  and  existing  in- 
formation is  really  made,  as  in  the  extremely 
elaborate  and  valuable  article  by  N.  I.  Stone  in 
the  publications  of  the  American  Statistical  As- 
sociation for  June,  1899,  the  author  is  forced,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  being  a  socialist  he  would 
naturally  be  inclined  toward  the  concentration 
idea,  to  conclude  that  "summing  up,  we  may  say 
that  in  all  parts  of  the  country  the  same  tendency 
reveals  itself — the  growth  of  the  medium  sized 
farm  at  the  expense  of  the  other  two  extremes." 
This  is  the  reverse  of  the  conclusion  reached  by 
Emile  Vandervelde  in  Belgium f  and  Karl  Kaut- 
sky$  in  Germany,  both  of  whom  after  careful 
and  elaborate  investigation  declared  that  the  me- 
dium sized  farm  was  disappearing,  either  through 
being  swallowed  whole  by  the  great  estates  or 
being  gnawed  into  fragments  by  the  microscopic 
plots  of  factory  workers.  Whether  these  varying 
opinions  are  due  to  actual  differences  in  the 
economic  development  of  the  two  countries  (as 
seems  probable)  or  to  different  data  from  which 
the  conclusions  are  drawn,  will  not  be  discussed 
here.     One  thing  is  certain,  if  any  such  changes 


"Annates  de  L'Ecole  des  Sciences  Politique,"  1896,  p.  573,  et  seq. 
This  author  argues  that  agriculture  is  developing  in  the  opposite 
direction  from  other  industries  and  that  this  constitutes  an 
insuperable  barrier  to  socialism. 

*  "Field,  Factory  and  Workshop,"  p.  97. 

t  "La  Propertie  Fonciere  en  Belgique,"  especially  part  three. 

J"Agrarfrage,"  p.  174. 
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are  taking  place  in  either  direction,  they  are  of 
such  extreme  slowness  as  to  partake  of  the  nature 
of  those  astronomical  calamities  which  are  dis- 
cussed by  mathematicians  rather  than  of  those 
social  transformations  that  urge  men  to  revolu- 
tion. 

The  question  of  this  apparent  exception  to  the 
general  rule  of  concentration  is  of  much  import- 
ance. The  explanation  should  be  found  in  some 
inherent  characteristics  of  the  industry. 

When  a  merchant  or  manufacturer  is  unable 
to  pay  his  debts  he  becomes  bankrupt  and  ceases 
to  exist  in  the  world  of  industry.  His  trade,  and 
often  his  office,  land  and  plant  become  the  prop- 
erty of  his  successful  competitor.  The  farmer, 
however,  may  continue  for  many  years  with  an 
income  insufficient  to  pay  interest  on  his  capital, 
wages  of  all  persons  whose  labor  is  utilized  and 
depreciation  on  machinery  and  building.  Yet 
there  are  no  bankruptcy  proceedings.  Indeed  it 
is  probable  that  there  are  few  people  who  ever 
heard  of  a  farmer  going  into  bankruptcy.* 

When  the  farmer  finds  himself  hard  pressed 
he  reduces  his  own  wages  and  that  of  his  family 
by  using  less  and  cheaper  food  and  clothing. 
Then  he  contracts  debts  to  the  village  merchant, 


*  It  is  rather  interesting  to  note,  as  a  sign  that  capitalist 
methods  of  business  are  entering  agriculture,  that  Edward  F. 
Adams  in  his  work,  "The  Modern  Farmer,"  pp.  109- 112,  advises 
the  farmer  when  he  "finds  that  he  is  killing  himself  and  his  fam- 
ily and  still  making  no  progress  it  is  time  to  stop"  and  to  seek  for 
a  settlement  with  his  creditors.  The  observation  is  interesting  as 
showing  the  point  to  which  the  farmer  is  expected  to  go  before 
accepting  the  relief  so  readily  sought  by  the  merchant  or  manu- 
facturer who  finds  himself  in  financial  difficulties.  The  farmer 
is  to  go  into  bankruptcy  only  as  an  alternative  to  death  for  him- 
self and  family. 
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sells  the  least  needed  live  stock,  works  longer 
hours,  takes  his  children  from  school  and  his 
wife  from  the  home  and  puts  them  in  the  fields, 
and  toils  on  for  a  life  time  in  a  condition  of 
worse  than  chronic  bankruptcy,  while  no  change 
is  made  in  the  number  or  average  area  of  farms. 
Even  if  he  sells  a  few  acres  to  a  neighbor  statis- 
tics may  still  show  no  change  in  the  general  aver- 
age of  farm  area.  Even  when  the  farm  is  sold 
under  the  mortgage  it  is  often  rented  to  the 
former  owner  and  still  the  statistician  knows  no 
change. 

It  must  be  again  recalled  in  this  connection  that 
agriculture  is  but  a  general  name  for  many  dif- 
ferent industries.  If  a  farmer  is  ruined  in  one 
of  these  industries,  for  example  in  wheat  raising 
he  may  become  a  market  gardener,  a  poultry  or 
bee  farmer. 

This  difficulty  of  eliminating  the  small  farmer, 
even  when  crushed  and  ruined,  has  another  side. 
A  manufacturing  or  commercial  industry  is  not 
hindered  in  its  growth  by  the  mere  physical  ex- 
istence of  competitors.  The  great  mail  order 
house  need  not  gain  possession  of  the  buildings 
occupied  by  the  country  merchants  in  order  that 
it  may  expand.  It  is  even  possible  and  indeed 
such  is  generally  the  case,  for  it  to  grow  to 
enormous  size  mainly  from  the  development  of 
new  business.  Or  it  may  reduce  its  competitors 
to  the  verge  of  bankruptcy  and  leave  them  there 
for  years  like  the  small  farms.*  Not  so  the  great 
farm.     If  this  is  to  add  to  its  acres  it  must  take 


*  Kautsky,   "Agrarfrage,"  pp.   142-4,  draws  a  very  interesting 
distinction  between  "accumulation"  and  "centralization"  in  indus- 
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them  bodily  from  someone  else.  It  must  be  able 
not  only  to  force  its  competitors  in  general  to  the 
starvation  point,  but  it  must  succeed  in  crushing 
just  those  particular  competitors  who  are  on  its 
very  boundaries,  and  who  share  all  its  advan- 
tages of  climate,  soil  and  markets,  and  who  are 
therefore  just  the  very  ones  best  able  to  survive 
in  any  hard  competition.  Moreover,  the  knowl- 
edge that  such  a  large  farm  is  seeking  to  expand 
tends  to  give  a  speculative  value  to  surrounding 
property  above  its  actual  value  for  production, 
and  thus  hinder  expansion. 

Inheritance,  although  by  no  means  as  impor- 
tant in  America  as  in  many  other  countries, 
particularly  in  France,  still  deserves  mention 
as  one  of  the  factors  with  which,  while  capi- 
talism lasts,  we  must  reckon.  It  is  very  sel- 
dom that  division  of  an  industrial  or  commercial 
property  by  will  or  inheritance  leads  to  an  actual 
dismemberment  of  the  industry.  Especially  is 
such  a  physical  division  unnecessary  when  the 
business  to  be  distributed  is  a  corporation.  But 
when  a  farm  is  left  to  several  children,  either  one 
of  the  heirs  must  buy  the  shares  of  all  the  others, 
or  the  farm  must  be  sold  to  an  outside  party  and 
the  money  divided,  or  else  the  farm  itself  must 
be  apportioned  among  the  various  heirs.     Under 


try.  "Under  ordinary  conditions  the  capitalist  lays  by  a  por- 
tion of  this  profit  that  accrues  to  him  and  applies  it  to  the  in- 
crease of  his  capital."  This  Kautsky  designates  as  "accumu- 
lation" and  states  that  "this  movement  tends  to  become  a  part  of 
another  movement — the  union  of  different  little  capitals  in  one 
hand  to  form  a  large  capital, — The  centralization  of  capital... 
The  land  owner  can  only  increase  his  land  ownership  through 
the  process  of  centralization, — the  uniting  of  more  businesses  to 
his  own." 
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all  conditions  there  is  an  abrupt  break  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  business  which  is  very  apt  to  lead  to 
disintegration,  and  this  wholly  aside  from  the 
question  of  the  greater  or  less  economy  of  con- 
centrated management. 

The  difficulty  of  eliminating  the  economically 
inefficient  farm  has  important  economic  effects. 
One  of  the  best  established  laws  of  political 
economy  is  that  the  price  of  any  article  is  fixed 
upon  the  supply  or  productive  side  by  the  cost 
of  production  of  the  most  expensive  unit  which 
is  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  the  normal 
supply  in  the  market.  That  is,  in  ordinary  in- 
dustry the  price  of  any  article  cannot  fall  much 
below  the  point  of  actual  cost  for  wages,  raw 
material,  interest  on  capital  and  depreciation  of 
plant,  which  make  up  the  expense  account  of  the 
most  expensive  factory  or  mill  which  remains 
an  active  producer  for  the  market.  If  it  does 
fall  below  that  point  this  particularly  expensive 
plant  goes  out  of  business  and  the  supply  is  re- 
duced until  the  price  again  rises.  But  the  ex- 
pense account  of  the  farmer  for  wages,  deprecia- 
tion, etc.,  is  so  elastic  that  the  most  expensive 
farm  still  continues  to  exist  and  add  to  the 
supply  long  after  the  price  has  gone  below  the 
point  where  production  is  economical.  In  this 
case  the  price  is  really  fixed  by  farms  producing 
with  improved  machinery,  and  lower  expenses, 
but  whose  owners  know  something  of  the  cost 
of  production  and  would  go  out  of  business  did 
the  price  go  below  their  cost  of  production. 
Such  a  condition  may  persist  for  some  time  even 
in  manufacture,  as  was  shown  by  the  fact  that 


V 
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when  the  United  States  Steel  Company  was  or- 
ganized it  was  found  that  some  firms  had  been 
offering  their  product  at  a  price  below  what  a 
careful  study  of  their  books  showed  was  the  cost 
of  production.  Such  a  condition  in  factory  in- 
dustry, however,  soon  ends  in  bankruptcy,  but  in 
agriculture  it  may  continue  almost  indefinitely. 

A  great  farm  requires  a  large  body  of  wage- 
workers,  but,  unlike  the  factory  or  store,  the 
farm  is  closely  dependent  on  weather  and  sea- 
sonal fluctuations,  and  can  furnish  employment 
only  at  irregular  periods.  It  must  depend  in 
time  of  greatest  necessity  upon  temporary 
migrations  from  the  cities,  and  this  introduces 
a  large  element  of  uncertainty  into  its  opera- 
tions. Unlike  other  industries,  the  introduction 
of  machinery  into  agriculture  rather  increases 
this  irregularity  than  otherwise.  The  self- 
binder  reduces  harvest  time  to  a  week  or  ten 
days.  The  steam  thresher  performs  in  a  few 
hours  the  work  that  once  furnished  steady  em- 
ployment for  many  months.  Such  irregular 
work  cannot  attract  the  most  intelligent  workers 
or  keep  the  sons  of  farmers  at  home.* 

Only  the  lowest  industrial  strata,  the  tramps 
and  outcasts  of  the  cities,  can  be  secured  in  the 
ordinary  years,  and  the  treatment  which  com- 
petition compels  the  farmer  to  give  them  does 
not  tend  to  attract  others  to  this  field  of  labor. 
Many  writers,  particularly  among  socialists, 
have  considered  the  "hired  man"  of  the  farm  as 


*  "Diversified  farming"  is  a  movement  in  the  other  direction 
tending  to  supply  continuous  employment,  but  its  influence  is  not 
sufficient  to  appreciably  counteract  the  movement  described  in 
this  text. 
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analogous  to  the  city  wage  laborer  and  as  there- 
fore the  one  to  whom  an  appeal  must  be  made 
for  any  change  in  the  social  conditions  in  agri- 
culture. A  little  closer  understanding  of  the 
situation  will  remove  this  impression.  The  ordi- 
nary farmer  hires  a  man  only  during  seedtime 
and  harvest — perhaps  for  three  or  four  weeks 
altogether.  During  many  other  weeks  in  the 
year  the  farmer  himself  lies  idle.  Instead  of 
making  any  "surplus  value"  from  the  laborer 
whom  he  does  employ,  and  whom  he  often  drives 
to  such  extreme  exertions,  a  more  rational  way 
to  consider  it  is  to  look  upon  the  farmer  as  little 
more  than  an  employing  agent  and  resident  su- 
pervisor for  the  exploiting  class  who  are  really 
extracting  "surplus  value"  from  both  the  farmer 
and  his  "hired  man."* 

If  wage  laborers  cannot  be  secured,  or  if  phys- 
ical conditions  (seasonal  variations,  weather, 
etc.,)  makes  it  impossible  to  organize  them 
profitably  (that  is  to  make  a  profit  from  them) 
then  this  constitutes  a  great  obstacle  to  con- 
centration and  capitalization  of  agriculture.  The 
Orange  Judd  Farmer  for  March,  1901,  contains 
an  extensive  article  on  the  lack  of  farm  help, 
from  which  I  take  the  following:  "An  inquiry 
.  .  .  shows  that  the  farm  help  problem  in  the 
central  West  is  becoming  more  and  more  serious 
each  year.  Almost  without  exception  advices 
from  Iowa,  Illinois,  Minnesota,  Kansas,  Ne- 
braska,   Indiana   and   Michigan    show   that   the 

*  For  a  full  discussion  of  the  subject  of  farm  labor  see  Re- 
port of  the  Industrial  Commission,  Vol.  XI.,  part  III.  Also  Vol. 
X.  for  evidence  of  various  witnesses  on  the  subject,  and  especially 
Kautsky  "Die  Agrarfrage,"  pp.  155-168. 
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number  of  farm  hands  are  not  equal  to  the  de- 
mand. .  .  .  Farmers  complain  almost  with- 
out exception  that  good  farm  hands  are  more  dif- 
ficult to  secure  than  ten  years  ago,  and  are,  as  a 
rule,  much  less  efficient.  Several  years  ago  the 
farm  boy  worked  for  his  neighbors  and  gave 
much  better  satisfaction  than  the  man  picked  up 
now  from  anywhere." 

At  the  same  time  that  the  character  of  those 
who  are  willing  to  become  agricultural  wage- 
workers  is  deteriorating,  the  demand  of  the 
farmer  is  for  a  more  and  more  intelligent 
worker.  Says  Kautsky  on  this  point  (Agrarf- 
rage,  p.  89)  :  "The  machine  in  industry  does 
not  ordinarily  demand  a  more  skillful  or  intelli- 
gent workman  than  did  hand  work  or  individual 
manufacturing.  .  .  .  And  the  laborer  who 
works  the  entire  year  on  one  machine  acquires 
an  extraordinary  skill  in  its  manipulation.  It  is 
different  with  the  agricultural  machines.  They 
are  often  very  complicated  and  demand  a  high 
intelligence  for  their  operation.  .  .  .  The 
farm  laborer  does  not  work  throughout  the  year 
on  the  same  machine,  and  hence  does  not  have 
the  long  practice  of  the  factory  worker." 

So  long  as  conditions  remain  as  they  now 
are,  with  long  hours,  uncertain  and  irregular 
work,  isolation  from  all  companionship,  and  im- 
possibility of  ever  obtaining  a  home,  as  insepar- 
able accompaniments  of  the  condition  of  the 
farm  laborer,  the  position  of  the  "hired  man" 
on  the  farm,  like  that  of  the  "hired  girl"  in  the 
city,  will  continue  to  be  shunned.  The  "problem 
of  domestic  service"  and  the  "problem  of  the 
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farm  laborer"  can  only  be  solved  when  the  semi- 
feudal  conditions  that  now  surround  both  shall 
disappear.  It  is  useless  for  capitalist  writers  to 
moralize  about  the  great  advantages  of  either 
of  these  industries  over  others  chosen  by  the 
laborers.  "It  is  a  condition,  not  a  theory,  which 
confronts  us,"  and  until  the  causes  that  give  rise 
to  the  condition  are  changed  there  is  no  possi- 
bility of  securing  the  necessary  efficient  labor 
power  to  thoroughly  capitalize  and  concentrate 
farming,  so  as  to  enable  farms  to  be  operated  on 
the  same  plan  as  the  mills,  mines  and  factories 
of  the  industrial  world.  There  are  only  two 
ways  in  which  these  causes  can  be  removed  and 
the  laborers  necessary  to  operation  on  a  large 
scale  be  secured.  Both  involve  the  abolition  of 
the  competitive  system  in  whole  or  part.  One 
is  to  move  backward  into  feudalism  and  erect 
great  estates  with  a  body  of  serfs  having  only 
sufficient  land  for  a  dwelling  place,  and  to  fur- 
nish partial  support  for  their  families.  These 
laborers  will  then  be  forced  to  give  to  the  owner 
of  the  great  estate  the  time  not  required  for 
cultivation  of  their  own  little  plots  of  land.  This 
condition  is  already  in  existence  in  many  parts 
of  Europe  and  has  sometimes  been  mistaken  by 
socialist  writers  for  something  analogous  to  in- 
dustrial capitalist  concentration  and  hence  a  step 
toward  co-operation.  Its  germs  can  even  be 
found  in  some  of  the  southern  states  of  America, 
but  it  has  not  as  yet  acquired  any  considerable 
foothold  here.  American  evolution  seems  rather 
in  the  direction  of  the  abolition  of  the  whole 
competitive  system  and  the  substitution  of  co- 
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operation  with  free  laborers  owning  the  land 
and  instruments  with  which  they  work  and  re- 
taining the  full  product  of  their  labor. 

In  addition  to  these  features  common  to  agri- 
culture as  an  industry,  but  distinguishing  it 
from  all  other  industries,  there  are  certain  facts 
peculiar  to  the  history  and  present  state  of  agri- 
culture in  America  that  render  especially  difficult 
any  such  concentration  as  would  manifest  itself 
in  an  increase  in  the  average  area  of  farms.  The 
first  of  these  facts  is  the  manner  in  which  the 
public  lands  have  been  distributed.  A  recent 
magazine  article  states  that  by  the  operation  of 
the  homestead  law  alone  over  3,000,000  homes 
have  been  created.  This  means  that  the  num- 
ber of  medium-sized  farms  have  been  increased 
to  that  extent.  There  have  also  been  immense 
grants  of  land  to  railroads  and  for  school  pur- 
poses, aggregating  nearly  750,000,000  acres. 
While  many  of  the  great  bonanza  farms  have 
had  their  origin  in  such  land  grants,  yet  for 
every  such  great  farm  thousands  of  small  and 
medium-sized  farms  have  sprung  from  the  same 
source  to  reduce  the  general  average.  By  thus 
distributing  the  ownership  of  the  land  among 
a  great  number  of  people  the  thorough  exploita- 
tion of  the  entire  population  by  the  railroads  was 
assured.  The  recent  legislation  on  irrigation  is 
directed  toward  the  same  end  and  will  certainly 
give  rise  to  a  large  number  of  new  small  farms. 

The  number  of  small  farms  was  also  increased, 
and  the  average  size  diminished  by  the  breaking 
up  of  the  old  slave  plantations  of  the  South  at 
the  close  of  the  Civil  War.     This  breaking  up 
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does  not  necessarily  argue  either  for  or  against 
the  tendency  towards,  or  desirability  of  con- 
centration in  agriculture  under  capitalism.  The 
process  did  not  properly  take  place  under  capi- 
talism at  all,  but  was  rather  only  one  of  the 
features  incident  to  the  transition  from  a  semi- 
feudalistic  stage  to  capitalism. 

In  the  decade  succeeding  the  war  from  1870- 
80,  the  number  of  farms  in  the  former  slave 
states  increased  84  per  cent.*  In  the  decade 
from  1850-60,  when  many  of  these  same  states 
were  just  being  opened  to  settlement,  and  when 
property  was  safe  and  industry  considered 
prosperous,  the  number  of  farms  increased 
only  35  per  cent.f  Incidentally  this  should  be 
a  conclusive  answer  to  those  defenders  of 
capitalism  who  go  into  ecstasies  over  the  per- 
manence of  the  small  farm  as  indicating  a  race 
of  "independent  farmers."  There  certainly  never 
was  a  time  in  the  history  of  this  country  when 
a  whole  section  was  sunk  in  more  abject  pov- 
erty, when  agriculture  was  at  so  low  an  ebb  and 
things  in  general  the  reverse  of  prosperous  as  in 
the  southern  states  during  the  first  fifteen  years 
after  the  war.  The  main  lesson  which  is  gained 
from  a  study  of  these  facts  is  one  which  will  be 
emphasized  over  and  over  again  in  any  study  of 

*  U.  S.  Census  of  1880,  Vol.  on  Agriculture,  p.  IX.  See  also 
Special  Report  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  1882,  No.  47, 
P-  33- 

t  U.  S.  Census  1870.  Vol.  on  Industry  and  Wealth,  pp.  340-1. 
U.  S.  Special  Report  on  Agriculture,  1882,  p.  34,  gives  figures 
showing  rate  of  increase  in  number  of  farms  in  S.  Carolina  by- 
decades  from  1850  to  1880.  The  percentages  are  respectively  11 
per  cent,  56  per  cent  and  81  per  cent.  But  of  these  farms  it 
says,  p.  41:  "Deducting  the  number  of  liens  recorded  in  1881  it 
will  be  seen  that  only  20,557  farms,  or  less  than  14  were  not  cul- 
tivated under  liens." 
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the  subject,  and  that  is  that  mere  statistics  con- 
cerning the  average  area  of  farms  tell  absolutely 
nothing  concerning  the  condition  of  or  move- 
ments within  agriculture. 

Many  writers,  especially  among  Socialists  and 
Populists,  have  attempted  to  show  that  the  small 
farm  owner  is  being  crushed  out  of  existence 
by  the  increase  of  mortgages  and  tenantry.  Per- 
haps the  most  surprising  fact  brought  out  by  the 
census  of  1890  was  that  less  than  47  per  cent, 
of  the  farmers  of  America  owned  their  farms 
free  from  incumbrance.  This  is  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  indicate  that  we  have  at  the  present 
time  a  very  large  body  of  tenants  and  mortgaged 
farms,  and  when  we  remember  that  the  total 
mortgage  indebtedness  in  1890  was  $1,085,995,- 
960,  a  sum  almost  equal  in  value  to  the  total 
corn  crop  or  wheat  crop  of  the  United  States,  it 
is  evident  that  we  have  here  a  phase  of  concen- 
trated control  of  vast  importance.  Nevertheless 
there  is  nothing  to  show  that  the  body  of  farm 
owners  is  being  transformed  into  either  tenants 
or  mortgagees.-  An  examination  of  the  census  of 
1900  substantiates  the  position  that  no  impor- 
tant change  in  this  direction  is  taking  place. 
While  the  number  of  tenants  and  mortgaged 
farms  has  increased  much  more  rapidly  than  at 
any  other  time  in  our  history,  there  was  an  actual 
increase  of  more  than  400,000  in  the  number  of 
farms  owned  by  the  users.  It  is  also  noteworthy 
that  the  number  of  farm  owners  as  a  general  rule 
has  increased  in  the  Eastern  and  Central  States 
where  agriculture  has  been  longest  established. 
The  following  table  gives  the  census  statistics 
as  to  ownership  of  farms: 
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The  increase  in  tenants  is  accounted  for  by 
the  new  persons  who  are  going  into  agriculture, 
and  there  is  no  possible  way  in  which  the 
statistics  can  be  interpreted  to  show  that  there  is 
any  general  movement  in  the  direction  of  a 
transformation  of  farm  owners  into  tenants. 
Whether  this  condition  will  continue  once  that 
free  land  has  disappeared,  it  is  impossible  to  tell, 
but  it  is  certain  that  within  any  period  that  can 
be  calculated  upon  as  affected  by  the  present  so- 
cial and  economic  movements,  we  will  have  to 
deal  with  agriculture  in  America  as  conducted 
by  a  class  of  owners  of  small  farms. 

Furthermore,  the  owner  of  the  small  farm  is 
still  an  essential  feature  in  agriculture.  In  many 
other  lines  of  industry  marked  by  great  concen- 
tration the  little  industries  still  continue,  but  they 
are  not  the  main  producers.* 

In  manufacturing  it  is  the  great  trusts  which 
set  the  price  and  rule  the  industry  and  not  the  lit- 


*  This  persistence  of  crushed  and  ruined  small  industries  has 
been  made  a  great  deal  of  by  some  critics  of  socialism.  Yet  the 
fact  is  they  are  rather  monuments  to  the  truth  of  the  socialist 
doctrine  of  concentration  than  proofs  of  its  defects.  While  sta- 
tistics giving  only  the  absolute  number  of  industrial  units  and  the 
average  product  may  show  little  change,  yet  there  might  easily  be 
great  changes  in  the  direction  of  concentration.  It  is  this  fact 
which  has  confused  many  writers  like  Kropotkine  and  Bernstein 
who  take  great  pains  to  show  that  the  number  of  retailers,  for 
example,  is  not  decreasing.  But  a  close  examination  of  the  situ- 
ation shows  not  only  many  vacant  stores  marking  complete  bank- 
ruptcy, but  thousands  of  little  shops  containing  nothing  but  soap 
and  a  few  other  groceries  occupying  what  should  be  a  living  room 
of  the  family  and  attended  by  the  wife  and  younger  children  as 
a  means  of  helping  in  the  payment  of  rent.  Others  are  occupied 
as  barber  shops,  milk  and  coal  depots,  etc.,  marking  the  sites  of 
once  prosperous  retail  establishments.  So  far  from  militating 
against  the  socialist  doctrine  of  concentration,  the  more  this  situ- 
ation is  studied  the  more  it  is  apparent  that  the  actual  facts  tend 
to  conceal  a  concentration  that  has  proceeded  much  further  than 
the  most  sanguine  socialist  would  allege. 
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tie  firms  that  still  manage  to  exist.  The  same 
is  true  of  the  department  stores  and  mail  order 
houses  in  the  mercantile  world.  But  in  farming 
the  great  farm  still  plays  a  comparatively  insig- 
nificant role  in  fixing  the  standard  of  industry. 

I  have  defined  concentration  as  a  "movement 
tending  to  give  a  continually  diminishing  minor- 
ity of  the  persons  engaged  in  any  industry  a 
constantly  increasing  control  over  the  essentials 
and  a  continually  increasing  share  of  the  total 
value  of  the  returns  of  the  industry." 

In  this  connection  some  further  examination 
of  exactly  what  is  the  nature  of  agricultural  in- 
dustry is  worth  our  while.  A  little  study  will 
show  that  the  term  agriculture  is  one  whose  im- 
port is  continually  changing  but  always  in  one 
direction.  A  generation  ago  it  included  very 
much  more  than  today.  Agriculture  is  by  its 
very  nature  a  "residual  industry."  Like  Henry 
George's  landlord,  the  farmer  must  "take  what 
is  left"  for  his  work.  Agriculture  is  like  a  great 
root  stock  from  which  many  other  industries 
spring  as  branches  and  just  as  the  trunk  of  a 
tree  grows  of  less  and  less  importance  in  com- 
parison with  the  branches  as  it  rises  higher  in 
the  air,  so  it  is  that  agriculture  has  been  long 
overshadowed  by  its  numerous  off-shoots. 

We  have  already  noted  how  cotton  ginning 
has  passed  from  an  employment  for  the  idle 
hours  of  a  household  to  becoming  a  great  inde- 
pendent manufacturing  industry.  Rice-hulling, 
threshing,  manufacture  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments, to  say  nothing  of  carding,  weaving, 
spinning,  knitting,  etc.,  are  further  examples  of 
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this  same  tendency.  All  these  have  left  the  farm 
and  their  leaving  constitutes  a  part  of  a  mighty 
process  of  concentration  ordinarily  unnoticed  in 
discussions  of  industrial  concentration  in  agri- 
culture. 

The  killing,  dressing  and  packing  of  meat  is 
an  industry  that  is  typical  of  a  class  closely 
connected  with  agriculture  which  has  to-day 
reached  the  most  intense  phase  of  capitalist  con- 
centration. During  the  lifetime  of  the  present 
generation  this  industry  passed  from  a  subsi- 
diary farm  occupation  to  one  of  the  classic  ex- 
amples of  mechanical  perfection  and  trustified 
management  of  industry. 

The  storage  and  transportation  of  grain  offers 
another  instance  in  point,  but  perhaps  the  best 
example  is  one  which  is  just  now  in  the  transi- 
tion stage  and  the  changes  in  it  are  so  well  de- 
scribed in  the  census  of  1900  that  I  can  do  no 
better  than  to  quote  from  it.  Bulletin  No.  189, 
p.  3 :  "One  of  the  most  striking  features  in  the 
history  of  dairy  farming  in  the  United  States  is 
the  transfer  of  this  productive  industry,  in  large 
part,  from  the  farm  to  the  factory.  The  cows 
and  milk  continue  to  be  farm  property  and  prod- 
ucts, but  a  constantly  increasing  share  of  the 
labor  of  converting  milk  into  marketable  form 
is  done  at  creameries,  cheese  factories,  and  con- 
denseries.  The  products  of  these  establishments 
come  into  the  realm  of  manufacturies. 

"This  change  has  taken  place  during  the  last 
half  century,  which  covers  the  period  of  develop- 
ment of  associated  and  co-operative  dairying  in 
America.     When  the  milk  produced  on  two  or 
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more  farms,  or  the  cream  from  such  milk  is 
brought  together  at  one  place  to  be  condensed, 
or  made  into  butter  or  cheese,  domestic  industry 
ceases,  the  place  becomes  a  factory,  and  its  out- 
put a  manufactured  product.  The  United  States 
census  of  1850  noted  the  existence  of  eight 
cheese  factories.  The  number  increased  very 
little  until  after  i860,  but  in  1870  there  were 
1,313  reported,  including  both  cheese  factories 
and  butter  factories,  generally  called  creameries. 
The  census  for  1880  reported  3,932,  and  that  for 
1890  gave  the  number  as  4,712.  The  latter  num- 
ber of  establishments  represented  those  only 
from  which  reports  were  received.  It  is  known, 
however,  that  a  considerable  number  of  such 
factories,  probably  2,500,  were  then  actually  in 
operation  from  which  no  returns  were  obtained 
for  the  Eleventh  Census.  This  fact  should  be 
borne  in  mind  when  comparisons  are  made  be- 
tween the  statistics  of  1890  and  those  of  1900. 
The  returns  for  1900  include  the  statistics  of 
9,242  butter,  cheese,  and  condensed  milk-fac- 
tories. These  central  plants  have  under  their 
control  2,050  skimming  or  separating  stations 
and  747  other  branches." 

Bulletin  189,  p.  5,  tells  us  that  this  process  of 
concentration  has  not  yet  been  completed,  and 
that  the  attempts  of  the  farmers  to  stay  the 
process  through  co-operation  are  failing.  "Very 
large  creamery  companies,  .  .  .  have  con- 
solidated or  absorbed  many  creameries  which 
previously  had  an  independent  existence.  Hence 
the  large  number  of  branches  or  skimming  sta- 
tions,    .     .     .     Vermont  is  an  example  of  an  in- 
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crease  in  production  apparently  out  of  propor- 
tion to  new  establishments.  The  latter,  as  re- 
ported, only  doubled  in  the  last  decade,  while 
their  products  nearly  quadrupled.  Consolida- 
tion and  large  companies  with  branch  factories 
explain  this  fact  also.  Vermont  reported  184 
skimming  stations  and  382  separators  in  use  in 
the  creameries  of  that  state  and  their  branches. 

"It  was  impossible  to  separate  these  establish- 
ments in  classes  according  to  all  the  modifica- 
tions of  ownership  and  management,  but  four 
groups  were  made:  Individual,  4,509;  firm,  1,- 
340;  corporation,  1,628;  co-operative,  1,913;  to- 
tal, 9,242.  It  thus  appears  that  the  proprietary 
plan  or  private  ownership  is  now  greatly  in  ex- 
cess of  the  co-operative  system.  The  tendency 
has  been  in  this  direction  for  a  number  of  years. 
In  New  England  less  than  twenty  years  ago,  all 
the  creameries  were  co-operative;  now  a  bare 
majority  remain  so  in  Massachusetts  only.  In 
Iowa,  where  the  co-operative  plan  formerly  pre- 
vailed, less  than  one-third  still  remain  of  that 
form.  Minnesota  creameries  were  for  years 
nearly  all  co-operative;  about  60  per  cent,  con- 
tinue to  be  so.  As  examples  of  the  other  ex- 
treme, only  7  factories  are  co-operative  out  of 
178  in  California,  only  12  out  of  171  in  Kansas, 
and  but  377  out  of  2,018  in  Wisconsin." 

The  important  point  about  these  changes  is 
that  the  removal  of  these  processes  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  the  farm  itself  has  by  no  means 
exempted  the  farmer  from  their  influence  nor 
placed  them  outside  the  sphere  of  agriculture  in 
its  wider  social  sense.    Society  is  too  much  of  an 
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organic  whole  to  be  thus  isolated  into  inde- 
pendent divisions.  An  article  is  not  produced 
until  it  is  in  the  hands  of  the  consumer,  and  this 
includes  the  processes  of  transportation  and 
storage,  together  with  all  the  other  changes  in 
form  included  in  manufacture.  Railroads  and 
steamships,  with  elevators,  cold  storage  plants 
and  packing-houses,  are  as  much  a  part  of  the 
necessary  equipment  for  agricultural  production 
as  wagons,  teams,  granaries  and  barns,  and  to 
omit  all  consideration  of  them  in  a  discussion  of 
the  farming  industry  is  to  neglect  an  extremely 
important  factor. 

I  am  not  blind  to  the  confusion  which  would 
result  in  economic  discussion  by  such  an  exten- 
sion of  the  idea  of  agriculture,  but  for  the  pur- 
pose'of  the  present  discussion  where  we  are  con- 
sidering social  effects  and  relations,  synthesis  is 
more  important  than  analysis  and  connections 
rather  than  divisions  must  be  emphasized.  On 
historical  grounds  as  well  as  with  regard  to  pres- 
ent economic  relations,  such  a  view  as  I  take  is 
essential.* 

To  some  degree  at  least  society  must  be  con- 
sidered as  an  organic  whole,  although  not  neces- 
sarily an  organism  comparable  to  the  human 
body,  as  Spencer  would  have  us  believe.    If  com- 


*  Kautsky,  "Die  Agrarfrage,"  pp.  5-6.  "There  is  no  doubt 
that  agriculture  does  not  develop  according  to  the  same  pattern  as 
industry;  it  follows  its  own  laws.  But  this  is  not  to  say  that 
the  development  of  agriculture  is  opposite  to  that  of  industry,  and 
is  not  reconcilable  with  it.  On  the  contrary,  we  believe  that  they 
will  both  be  seen  to  be  moving  toward  the  same  goal  as  soon  as 
they  are  no  longer  isolated  from  one  another,  but  are  considered 
as  common  members  of  one  total  process.  (Gemeinsame  Glieder 
eines  Gesamptprocesses.)" 
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parison  is  to  be  made  with  any  organism  it  should 
be  with  one  of  a  lower  character  than  any  of  the 
mammalia.  Differentiation  and  co-ordination  of 
faculties  in  society  are  much  more  analogous  to 
that  of  the  jelly  fish.  Nevertheless  society  is  an 
organism  and  as  such  is  developing  as  a  whole 
in  one  direction  or  another.  That  this  general 
direction  of  the  social  organism  is  towards  con- 
centration, no  one,  save  those  who  like  the  an- 
archists are  wholly  blinded  to  the  facts  by  precon- 
ceived theories,  will  dare  deny.  Every  day  that 
passes  sees  the  whole  of  society  including  agri- 
culture, brought  under  the  control  of  fewer  and 
fewer  individuals.  All  industry,  including  ag- 
riculture, is  coming  more  and  more  to  be  domi- 
nated by  a  few  industries  such  as  those  concerned 
with  transportation,  the  production  of  coal  and 
iron,  and  lately,  power  transmission.  The  process 
of  transforming  portions  of  the  substance  of  the 
earth  into  forms  suitable  to  satisfy  the  wants  of 
man — the  process  of  the  production  of  goods — 
must  be  considered  as  a  whole.  The  different 
productive  processes  must,  especially  when  con- 
sidered in  their  relation  to  general  social  evolu- 
tion, be  treated  as  a  part  of  one  organic  move- 
ment. When  so  treated,  it  becomes  evident  that 
"for  a  continually  diminishing  minority  of  the 
persons  engaged  in  industry  to  secure  a  continu- 
ally increasing  control"  over  industry  it  is  only 
necessary  for  them  to  gain  control  of  the  domi- 
nating essentials  of  industrial  life.  Considering 
the  processes  of  wealth  creation  in  this  organic 
manner  it  appears  at  once  that  there  are  a  few 
industrial  processes  that  are  peculiarly  essential 
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in  relation  to  the  whole  productive  process.  With 
the  highly  developed  complex  industrial  life  of 
to-day,  coal,  iron  and  transportation  interests 
are  so  vitally  essential  to  the  entire  processes  of 
production  that,  once  they  are  concentrated  in 
the  possession  of  a  few,  these  possesors  are  prac- 
tically able  to  control  the  whole  industrial  life, 
the  vital  processes,  so  to  speak,  of  any  society. 
Those  who  control  these  industries  would  be  in 
much  the  same  relation  to  the  rest  of  industry 
as  a  person  who  was  able  to  control  the  working 
of  another  man's  mind  would  be  in  relation  to 
what  that  man's  arms  and  body  might  create. 

If  we  only  take  note  of  that  portion  of  agricul- 
ture which  remains  closely  attached  to  the  soil 
and  to  which  therefore  the  name  must  continue 
to  belong,  the  large  industrial  unit  does  not  seem 
to  be  much  if  any  more  profitable  while  capital- 
ism remains  than  the  smaller  one.  This  in  no 
way  proves  that  direct  centralization  would  not 
be  economically  desirable  and  possible  of  realiza- 
tion if  the  principles  of  co-operation  and  intelli- 
gent management  were  universally  substituted 
for  exploitation  and  competition  in  the  industrial 
world.  Concentration  of  industry  has  a  dual  im- 
portance to  the  social  student;  first,  as  giving  a 
small  minority  the  position  of  social  rulers ;  sec- 
ond, as  a  preparation  for  and  prophecy  of  the  co- 
operative social  stage  that  is  to  follow  the  present 
system  of  competition  and  private  monopoly. 
The  first  arises  from  the  financial,  the  second 
from  the  mechanical  side  of  concentration.  In 
many  industries  this  movement  has  already 
reached  the  monopoly  point  in  both  fields.     But 
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it  would  be  paying  capitalism  too  high  a  compli- 
ment to  expect  it  to  do  the  same  in  all  fields  of 
industry. 

Many  writers  in  arguing  this  point  wholly 
overlook  the  fact  that  the  competitive  system 
does  not  always  or  even  usually  compel  the  adop- 
tion of  the  most  economical  mode  of  production. 
It  is  always  prodigal  of  human  life,  for  of  all 
commodities  that  commodity  counts  for  the  least 
in  the  profit  and  loss  column  of  the  capitalist 
ledger.  The  sweating  system  of  the  great  cities 
is  an  illustration  of  this  fact.  As  I  have  fre- 
quently noticed,  there  is  much  in  common  be- 
tween the  sweating  system  and  farming,  espe- 
cially in  reference  to  this  point  of  concentration. 
In  both  cases  there  has  been  little  apparent  in- 
crease in  the  size  of  the  individual  plant,  and 
each  time  one  of  the  reasons  for  this  is,  not  that 
there  is  greater  economy  of  management  under 
decentralization,  but  because  of  the  possibility  of 
greater  exploitation  of  the  workers,  and  espe- 
cially of  female  and  child  labor.  Says  Charles 
B.  Spahr  in  The  Outlook,  for  November,  1899, 
on  the  subject  of  the  breakup  of  the  bonanza 
farms:  "When  I  asked  this  farmer  why  the 
large  farms  were  breaking  up  into  small  ones, 
he  put  the  whole  case  in  a  single  picturesque 
phrase.  'There  are/  he  said,  'only  two  sure  crops 
in  this  country — ice  and  children;  and  the  small 
farmer  has  children.'  "  In  other  words,  the  small 
farmer  who  is  given  nominal  ownership  of  a 
farm  just  large  enough  to  enable  him  to  live  with 
the  aid  of  the  toil  of  his  wife  and  children,  can, 
by  virtue  of  that  toil,  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that 
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his  babes  and  their  mother  can  be  driven  to  a 
point  to  which  the  healthy  hired  man  will  never 
submit,  compete  in  the  markets  of  the  world  with 
the  owner  of  the  great  bonanza  farm. 

Finally  capitalism  has  by  no  means  run  its 
course  and  it  is  easily  possible  that  it  may  yet 
develop  phases  which  will  compel  the  amalgama- 
tion of  the  units  of  industry  in  agriculture  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  manufacture  and  transporta- 
tion. Some  new  inventions  seem  to  indicate  this. 
The  application  of  the  small  motor  to  agricultural 
processes  is  a  long  step  in  this  direction.  The  in- 
vention of  the  disc  plow  for  the  first  time  makes 
practicable  the  application  of  other  than  animal 
energy  to  this  primal  process  of  production.  If 
power  is  applied  directly  to  the  discs  many  of  the 
difficulties  attaching  to  previous  forms  of  power 
application  in  plowing  are  avoided.  If  a  motor 
can  be  invented  which  can  be  easily  transferred 
from  reaper  to  mower,  plow,  seeder,  or  cultivator, 
so  that  the  one  engine  can  be  used  with  the  entire 
outfit  of  machinery  for  a  farm,  this  will  tend  to 
a  large  degree  to  make  possible  the  capitalistic 
exploitation  of  agriculture. 

Another  movement  which  is  scarcely  to  be 
classed  among  inventions  but  which  will  have 
much  the  same  effect  is  the  great  extension  of 
farming  under  glass  and  with  artificial  heat.  An- 
other phase  of  this  is  also  seen  in  the  extensive 
use  of  cloth  in  tobacco  farming  especially  in  Con- 
necticut and  Ohio.  All  of  these  very  intensive 
forms  of  agriculture  tend  to  abolish  the  uncer- 
tainties of  climate  which  we  have  seen  constitute 
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one  of  the  great  obstacles  to  a  large  industrial 
unit. 

Again,  the  continuous  process  of  concentration 
in  other  lines  of  industry  accompanied  by  the 
enormous  surplus  value  accruing  to  the  owners 
of  capital  when  invested  in  modern  labor-saving 
machines  is  vastly  increasing  the  pressure  upon 
capital  seeking  for  new  fields  of  investment.  The 
millions  of  dollars  taken  from  the  workers  in 
the  field  of  manufacture,  commerce  and  trans- 
portation must  find  investment.  As  monopoly 
invades  these  fields  and  the  possibility  of  further 
investment  becomes  more  and  more  difficult,  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  before  long  much  greater  ef- 
forts than  have  ever  been  made  hitherto  will  be 
made  to  capitalize  farming.  What  the  results 
of  these  efforts  will  be  it  is  impossible  to  predict. 

From  still  another  point  of  view,  the  mere  fact 
that  under  capitalism  competition  does  not  seem 
to  be  obliterating  itself  in  the  farming  industry, 
does  not  necessarily  argue  the  desirability  of  its 
permanence.  Industrial  evolution  and  revolu- 
tions have  always  affected  primarily  only  the 
dominant  industrial  factor.  All  through  feudal- 
ism only  the  land  system  conformed  completely 
to  feudal  ideals — or  rather  the  land  system  was 
the  determining  factor  which  impressed  itself 
more  or  less  definitely  on  all  social  institutions. 
Throughout  the  centuries  of  feudalism  there  per- 
sisted countless  remnants  of  savagery  and  primi- 
tive communism.  On  the  other  hand  feudalism 
crushed  out  many  things  that  had  existed  in  pre- 
vious societies,  which  would  have  been  of  much 
value   for   future  generations   could   they   have 
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been  retained  without  checking  the  course  of  so- 
cial evolution.  Capitalism  has  within  itself  many 
remnants  of  feudalism  that  have  been  preserved 
almost  unchanged,  because  their  transformation 
was  not  essential  to  the  establishment  of  capital- 
ism. On  the  other  hand  many  things,  like  the  old 
guild  workmanship  and  love  of  creative  industry 
which  would  have  been  of  incalculable  value  to 
any  society  have  been  crushed  out  because  they 
stood  in  the  way  of  the  complete  establishment 
of  wage-slavery.  So  when  capitalism  shall  give 
way  to  co-operative  industry  many  things  will 
doubtless  go  over  unchanged  that  have  endured 
from  savagery  on  through  feudalism  and  capital- 
ism. But  under  a  co-operative  society  there  will 
be  this  difference  to  distinguish  it  from  all  other 
social  stages,  that  since  there  will  be  no  warring 
class  interests,  society  can  consciously  direct  its 
own  evolution  and  can  intelligently  accept  or  re- 
ject what  is  thought  advisable  unhindered  by  the 
private  interests  of  any  ruling  exploiting  class. 
There  will  then  be  an  opportunity  to  test  the  de- 
sirability of  concentration  in  agriculture  and  to 
select  that  degree  of  concentration  most  advan- 
tageous to  society.* 


*  In  this  entire  discussion  of  the  subject  of  concentration  no 
mention  has  been  made  of  the  great  farms  of  California  because 
of  the  very  peculiar  conditions  amid  which  they  have  developed. 
Here  the  seasonal  weather  fluctuations  have  been  largely  done 
away  with  by  means  of  irrigation.  At  the  same  time  soil,  product 
and  market  have  combined  to  admit  of  great  simplicity  of  man- 
agement. The  result  has  been  a  concentration  more  nearly  anal- 
ogous to  that  of  the  factory  system  than  is  to  be  found  anywhere 
else  on  the  globe.  Whether  this  is  to  be  permanent  or  to  in- 
crease or  not  it  is  too  early  to  say,  but  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  on  the  technical  side  the  condition  here  presented  is  more 
like  that  that  which  might  be  expected  to  prevail  under  a  social- 
ist organization  of  society  than  has  ever  been  known  heretofore. 


CHAPTER  V. 

FARMER  AND   WAGE- WORKER. 

One  of  the  most  distinctive  features  of  cap- 
italism is  the  division  of  the  population  con- 
nected with  industry  into  two  great  social  classes 
— those  who  own  but  do  not  use  and  those  who 
use  but  do  not  own,  the  •  instruments  by  which 
wealth  is  produced  and  distributed.  The  small 
producers  who,  like  the  shoemaker,  hand  weaver, 
local  butcher,  etc.,  unite  the  two  functions  of 
owner  and  user,  are  being  crushed  out  of  exist- 
ence. The  interests  of  these  two  social  classes 
are  diametrically  opposite  so  far  as  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  product  is  concerned.  The  owners 
or  capitalists  seek  to  get  as  large  a  proportion 
as  possible  of  what  the  users  or  working  class 
produce  while  the  latter  naturally  desire  to  retain 
all  that  they  produce.  This  struggle  is  bound  to 
express  itself  in  the  political  field  and  wherever 
men  seek  to  change  the  social  relations  amid 
which  they  live.  The  question,  "With  which  one 
of  these  great  divisions  does  the  farmer  belong  ?" 
is  of  great  importance  not  only  to  the  farmer  but 
to  the  factory  wage-worker,  and,  indeed,  to  all 
members  of  society.  At  first  sight  it  appears  as 
if  the  statement  were  true  which  is  so  frequently 
made  by  defenders  of  the  capitalist  class,  that 
the  farmer  is  at  once  capitalist,  laborer  and  man- 
ager of  industry.  A  little  closer  examination 
126 
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shows  that  this  is  but  little  more  true  of  the 
farmer  than  of  the  carpenter  who  owns  the  ham- 
mer and  saw  or  of  the  miner  who  possesses  a 
pick  and  shovel.  Indeed,  there  are  many  fields 
of  industry  in  which  the  workers  own  the  im- 
mediate tools  with  which  they  work  as  absolutely 
as  does  the  farmer  and  yet  in  which  there  is  no 
one  who  imagines  that  they  belong  to  the  cap- 
italist class  or  have  any  interests  in  common 
with  that  class.  This  is  true,  not  only  of  carpen- 
ters, but  of  nearly  all  the  members  of  the  build- 
ing trades,  the  wood-workers,  brickmakers,  and 
miners.  Yet  in  all  these  classes  the  product  is 
wholly  out  of  the  control  of  the  producer  and 
his  proletarian  character  cannot  be  disputed. 
With  the  farmer  the  product  appears  to  be  more 
completely  under  his  control,  but  when  we  re- 
member that  he  is  not  producing  for  use  but  for 
the  market,  this  difference  becomes  less  striking. 
A  man's  economic  classification,  however,  is 
fixed  by  the  dominant  factor  in  his  life  and  not 
the  incidental  ones.  The  economic  position  of  the 
miner,  his  wages,  mode  of  life,  thought  and  so- 
cial position,  do  not  depend  upon  the  fact  that 
he  owns  the  pick  and  shovel  but  upon  the  fact 
that  he  does  not  own  the  mine.  In  the  same  way 
the  carpenter  does  not  receive  his  income  by  vir- 
tue of  his  ownership  of  a  chest  of  tools  but  by 
virtue  of  the  labor  power  which  he  exercises  in 
using  those  tools,  and  which  he  must  sell  for 
wages.  Apply  this  same  test  to  the  farmer  him- 
self. Is  his  income  derived  from  the  ownership 
of  instruments  which  some  one  else  uses  or  from 
his  own  exertions? 
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When  it  comes  to  amount  of  income  all  au- 
thorities agree  that  the  farmers  and  the  wage- 
workers  are  alike  in  receiving  little  more  than  a 
subsistence  wage. 

Says  Prof.  C.  S.  Walker,  in  a  discussion  before 
the  American  Economic  Association:* 

"By  using  all  available  statistics,  it  becomes 
evident  again  and  again  that  deducting  rent  and 
interest,  the  American  farmer  receives  less  for 
his  exertions  than  does  the  laborer  in  the  factory 
or  the  hired  man  on  his  farm.  The  consequence 
is  that  the  American  farmer  to-day  is  living 
largely  on  his  accumulated  capital  or  the  returns 
therefrom,  and  that  this  capital  is  so  fixed  that 
he  cannot  utilize  it  for  any  other  than  its  present 
use  without  an  almost  total  loss.  In  an  article 
in  "The  Review  of  Reviews"  for  September, 
1899,  Prof.  L.  B.  Bailey,  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  *in  Cornell  University,  and  one  of  the 
foremost  authorities  on  agriculture  in  this  coun- 
try, declared  that  the  "$200  a  year  income  farm- 
er" is  the  "ideal  in  American  farming."  The 
statistics  of  the  census  are  not  so  arranged  as  to 
make  it  possible  to  determine  with  any  accuracy 
what  the  average  income  per  farmer  is.  George 
G.  Holmes,  Assistant  Statistician  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  an  analysis 
of  the  statistics  for  1890,  before  the  Industrial 
Commission,  gives  as  his  conclusion,  Vol.  X,  p. 
154:  "It  appears  that  if  you  allow  interest  to 
the  farmers  on  the  farm  capital  they  earn  sub- 


*  American   Economic   Association   Studies,    1897,   p.   56:     "Is 
there  a  distinct  Agricultural  Question?" 
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stantially  no  wages.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you 
allow  them  no  interest,  they  receive  $22.61  per 
month  as  wages." 

Edward  F.  Adams,  in  his  work  on  the  Modern 
Farmer,  says:  "It  seems  to  me  that  the  farmer 
and  his  wife  must  expect  to  work  twelve  hours 
on  the  average  every  day,  some  of  the  time  at 
light  work.  ...  I  think  a  reasonable  satis- 
faction for  a  farmer  is  a  comfortable  but  modest 
home,  abundant  but  plain  food,  plenty  of  stout 
work  clothing,  and  a  good  suit  for  Sunday,  a 
comfortable  conveyance  to  take  his  family  to 
church  in,  moderate  education  for  a  reasonable 
number  of  children,  and  such  an  income  beyond 
that  as  will  enable  him  to  safely,  when  a  young 
man,  incur  interest-bearing  debt  for  half  the  land 
he  tills,  with  the  expectation  of  paying  it  off  by 
the  time  he  is  fifty  and  retiring  from  labor  when 
sixty." 

But  when  we  examine  into  the  mortality  sta- 
tistics of  the  farming  population,  we  find  that 
21  per  cent,  of  them  die  under  twenty-five  years, 
57  per  cent,  under  forty-five,  and  86  per  cent,  un- 
der sixty-five.* 

Thus  it  would  appear  that  even  under  the  best 
conditions,  over  one-half  the  farmers,  after  a 
life  of  hard  toil  and  with  few  pleasures,  must 
expect  to  die  in  debt  for  the  farm  upon  which 
they  worked,  while  only  a  little  over  14  per  cent, 
can  hope  to  spend  even  their  extreme  old  age 
free  from  hard  labor.  One  is  tempted  to  ask 
if  such  a  life  is  "worth  the  living,"  and  we  are 


*  U.  S.  Census,  1890. 
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certainly  justified  in  asking  if  it  is  the  best  life 
attainable. 

But  as  Kautsky*  has  well  pointed  out,  mere 
companionship  in  misery  does  not  give  to  the 
farmer  the  right  to  be  included  in  the  same 
economic  class  with  the  factory  worker.  The 
little  store  keeper  and  small  manufacturer  is 
often  as  miserable  as  any  laborer  but  that  does 
not  make  his  interests  the  same  as  those  of  the 
laborer — at  least  not  as  a  class.  As  individuals, 
all  may  be  interested  in  the  abolition  of  the  pres- 
ent system  of  exploitation  but  no  class  is  inter- 
ested in  its  own  abolition.  Now  the  class  of 
small  manufacturers  and  shopkeepers  must  be 
abolished  by  the  progress  of  society.  As  an  ef- 
fective social  force  they  are  already  abolished. 
Their  place  in  industry  has  already  been  taken 
and  their  functions  are  being  performed  under 
capitalism  by  the  great  trusts,  department  stores 
and  mail-order  houses.  Now  what  may  happen 
to  the  small  farmer  under  some  other  social  or- 
ganization no  one  can  say.  But  it  is  very  evi- 
dent from  the  facts  adduced  in  the  chapter  on 
"Concentration  in  Agriculture"  that  he  is  not  be- 
ing displaced  as  a  social  factor  at  present  and 
that  there  are  good  reasons  to  believe  that  he  will 
outlast  the  competitive  system.    He  is  the  essen- 


*  "Agrarfrage,"  pp.  305-6.  "It  is  undeniable  that  the  stan- 
dard of  life  of  the  farmer  is  many  times  proletarian,  indeed  one 
can  frequently  say  beneath  that  of  the  proletarian.  But  this  is  in 
no  way  to  say  that  his  class  interests  are  proletarian.  The  char- 
acteristic token  of  the  modern  proletarian  is  by  no  means  his 
misery.  Poor  there  has  certainly  been  these  thousands  of  years, 
but  the  Social  Democratic  proletarian  movement  is,  in  spite  of 
this,  an  especial  product  of  the  last  century,  is  the  product  of  a 
proletariat     ....     never  seen  before." 
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tial  economic  factor  in  agriculture  in  exactly  the 
same  way  that  the  wage-worker  is  the  essential 
economic  factor  in  general  capitalistic  produc- 
tion. It  is  this  and  not  his  companionship  in 
misery  that  makes  him  not  simply  comparable 
to,  but,  as  Kautsky  has  shown,  the  analogue  of 
the  wage-laborer.  "The  proletariat  of  the  coun- 
try is  the  farmer,"  says  Kautsky  again,  and  it 
is  upon  the  common  interests  of  the  proletariat 
that  the  future  destinies  of  society  must  rest. 
The  importance  of  this  point  cannot  be  overes- 
timated because  so  long  as  any  element  is  eco- 
nomically essential  we  may  be  sure  that  it  will 
never  be  a  negligeable  quantity  socially  or  politi- 
cally. 

It  is  not  so  much  the  size,  however,  as  the 
source  of  the  income  of  a  class  which  determines 
its  social  position.  If  the  farmer  receives  his  in- 
come from  capital  then  his  interests  are  with  the 
capitalist,  if  from  labor,  then  with  the  laborer. 
The  farmer  works  long  hours  with  remarkably 
productive  tools.  If  he  receives  no  more  than 
his  labor  can  create  with  these  tools  there  is  no 
income  to  be  accounted  for  from  any  other 
source.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  productive 
power  of  the  modern  farmer,  even  if  we  do  not 
include  those  who  use  the  almost  phenomenal 
machinery  of  some  Western  wheat  farms,  is  at 
least  nine  or  ten  times  as  great  as  that  of  the 
farmer  of  a  few  generations  ago.*  • 

*  Mass.  Ag.  Rept.,  1896,  p.  101.  U.  S.  Ag.  Yr.  Bk.,  1899, 
P-  333-  North  Am.  Rev.,  Feb.,  1896,  Mulhall,  "Is  the  Human 
Race  Deteriorating?"  p.  177.  "When  Malfhus  wrote,  the  labor  of 
a  peasant  sufficed  to  raise  the  food  for  ten  persons;  at  present  in 
the  United  States  a  male  adult  can  raise  food  for  120  persons." 
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Even  if  the  farmer  of  the  first  half  of  the  last 
century  was  receiving  all  he  produced,  and  if 
the  farmer  of  to-day  received  all  he  produced  his 
income  would  be  at  least  tenfold  that  of  the  one 
who  worked  with  sickle,  wooden  plow,  flail  and 
winnowing  floor.  Is  there  any  one  who  will 
claim  that  the  modern  farmer  is  receiving  any 
such  multiplied  product?  Divide  the  income  of 
almost  any  farmer  to  say  nothing  of  the  average 
"S200  a  year  farmer"  whom  we  have  been  as- 
sured is  the  "typical  American  farmer"  by  ten 
and  decide  for  yourself  if  the  resulting  sum 
would  support  life,  to  say  nothing  of  the  solid 
comfort  and  health  enjoyed  by  the  frontier 
farmer  of  fifty  years  ago. 

There  is  no  avoiding  this  line  of  argument. 
There  can  be  no  quarrel  about  increased  cost  of 
raw  material,  for  the  farmer  is  a  producer  of  raw 
material.  The  land  and  the  crop — the  raw  ma- 
terial and  the  finished  product — are  well-nigh  the 
same  as  centuries  ago.  The  only  question  is  what 
becomes  of  the  finished  product.  There  is  no 
comparison  here  with  the  half-starved  little  store- 
keeper and  small  factory  owner.  The  trouble 
with  them  is  that  they  have  not  been  enabled  to 
use  the  improved  tools  of  production  at  all,  ow- 
ing to  their  great  cost,  or  else  they  are  being 
driven  out  of  existence  by  their  larger  com- 
petitors. But  the  small  farmer  is  still  the  main 
agricultural  producer.  It  is  even  a  matter  of  dis- 
pute if  the  great  farms  can  undersell  him  at  all. 
It  is  certain  that  they  are  not  yet  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  control  the  market  as  do  the  trusts 
and   great   stores.     The  half-starved   mortgage- 
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ridden  farmer  on  his  "quarter  section"  of  the 
prairie  states  sometimes  uses  almost  as  good 
tools  as  the  great  bonanza  farm  in  the  same  re- 
gion, and  while  the  monster  combined  tools  of 
California  may  in  the  near  future  prove  danger- 
ous they  affect  him  little  as  yet.  The  average 
farmer  to-day  is  really  producing  very  many 
times  as  much  as  he  was  fifty  years  ago,  and 
there  is  no  avoiding  this  conclusion. 

The  problem  to  be  solved  is  not,  "How  can 
the  farmer  increase  or  retain  his  income  as  a  cap- 
italist?" for  he  has  none;  but,  "How  can  he  re- 
tain all  he  produces  as  a  laborer?"  The  only  dif- 
ference between  the  farm  owner  and  the  tenant 
in  this  respect  is  that  the  exploitation  of  the  lat- 
ter is  a  little  more  complete.  Neither  one  re- 
ceives anything  near  all  he  produces,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  receiving  anything  as  capitalists  or  man- 
agers of  industry.  Ownership  of  the  land  means 
little,  and  conveys  little  advantage  unless  produc- 
tion is  for  use,  and  we  have  already  seen  that  the 
day  of  this  form  of  production  in  agriculture  has 
gone  never  to  return. 

If  the  farmer  of  to-day  is  not  receiving  all  the 
wealth  he  creates  it  becomes  a  matter  of  impor- 
tance to  know  who  is  receiving  it.  In  the  pioneer 
days  if  the  farmer  had  a  better  plow  or  ax  he 
could  clear  a  larger  piece  of  ground,  raise  a 
larger  crop  and  have  more  to  eat  and  wear  dur- 
ing the  next  year.  What  then  has  happened  that 
the  gang  plow,  binder  and  steam  thresher  has 
added  almost  nothing  to  the  farmer's  income  and 
comfort  while  adding  immensely  to  his  product? 
Let  us  see  what  changes  have  taken  place  in  the 
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economic  relations  of  the  farmer  that  will  ac- 
count for  this  phenomenon.  We  have  seen  that 
production  for  use  has  been  transformed  into 
production  for  exchange — for  the  market.  At 
the  same  time  we  have  seen  that  the  process  of 
production  has  been  broken  into  a  multitude  of 
processes  and  that  many  of  these  have  passed 
beyond  the  control  of  the  farmer. 

Let  me  explain  this  further.  Prof.  J.  B.  Clark 
of  Columbia  University  has  shown  that  the  proc- 
ess of  production  consists  in  the  addition  of  dif- 
ferent "utilities"  to  portions  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face.* The  utilities  thus  added  are  those  of 
"time,  form  and  place,"  and  no  article  is  pro- 
duced until  it  is  in  the  proper  form  and  in  the 
proper  place  at  the  time  when  it  is  wanted  to 
satisfy  a  human  want.  Under  the  old  system  of 
production  for  use  all  these  utilities  had  been  sup- 
plied and  production  was  finished  when  the  crop 
was  harvested.  But  with  the  introduction  of 
production  for  the  market  and  the  division  of  the 
processes  of  production  in  agriculture  the  util- 
ities of  time  and  space,  and  sometimes  some  of 
those  of  form,  must  be  added  by  a  complex  se- 
ries of  industrial  actions,  after  the  product  has 
received  all  that  can  be  given  it  on  the  farm. 
The  process  of  production  has  been  immensely 
extended.  Most  important  of  all,  the  instru- 
ments for  these  later  stages  of  production  are  not 
owned  by  the  farmer.  Moreover,  every  day  that 
passes  makes  time  and  place  utility  and  the  in- 
struments for  these  stages  of  production  of  more 


J.  B.  Clark,  "The  Philosophy  of  Wealth,"  pp.  25  et  seq. 
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and  more  importance.  With  many  crops  the  stor- 
age and  transportation  to  market  is  a  more  com- 
plex and  extensive  process  than  their  cultivation 
and  harvest.  The  railroad,  elevator  and  cold  stor- 
age warehouse  are  becoming  of  more  significance 
in  the  production  of  agricultural  products  than 
the  plow,  seeder  and  harvester.  The  crop  is  value- 
less until  these  "tools"  have  been  applied.  In 
the  same  way  that  the  "breaker,"  hoisting  ap- 
paratus, and  railroad  are  essential  portions  of 
the  miner's  equipment,  and  a  means  to  his  ex- 
ploitation, so  these  instruments  for  the  transpor- 
tation and  storage  of  agricultural  products  are  a 
means  to  the  exploitation  of  the  farmer.  They, 
like  the  similar  tools  of  the  coal  miner,  are  not 
owned  by  the  producer  of  wealth,  but  by  a  non- 
producing  class.  By  virtue  of  this  ownership 
they  construct  a  toll-gate  across  the  road  of  pro- 
duction and  extract  a  portion  of  the  value  of  the 
product.  Let  us  examine  a  little  further  into 
the  method  by  which  they  obtain  this  share. 

The  owners  of  the  shops  and  factories  are  en- 
abled by  virtue  of  that  ownership  to  take  from 
the  wage-laborers  all  they  produce  save  a  bare 
subsistence.  The  capitalists  are  able  to  do  this 
because  of  the  fact  that,  owing  to  the  nature  of 
the  competitive  system,  there  must  always  be  an 
army  of  unemployed,  and  hence  the  laborers  are 
forced  to  compete  among  themselves  for  the  op- 
portunity of  using  the  tools  with  which  they  cre- 
ate wealth.  They  are  therefore  compelled  to  bid 
against  one  another  in  the  labor  market  until  the 
amount  received  by  all  approximates  the  sum 
that  will  serve  to  keep  the  laborers  and  their  fam- 
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ilies  alive  and  able  to  work  and  enable  them  to 
perpetuate  the  race  of  laborers.  There  will  be 
some  individuals  that  will  rise  much  above  this 
level  and  there  will  be  thousands  in  the  slums  of 
every  great  city  who  will  be  continuously  below 
it  and  who  must  depend  upon  charity  at  certain 
times  to  even  sustain  life.  Trade  unions  and  la- 
bor legislation  coupled  with  the  need  of  more 
competent  workers  occasionally  "raise  the  stand- 
ard of  life"  of  certain  sections  of  the  workers,  or 
perhaps  even  of  those  of  a  whole  nation.  But  the 
tendency  remains  constant  and  tends  always  to 
press  downward  to  the  lower  limit. 

Let  us  now  see  if  there  is  an  analogous  situa- 
tion affecting  the  farmer.  We  have  noticed  that 
farmers  are  forced  to  compete  among  themselves 
in  the  raising  of  all  manner  of  produce.  The  re- 
sult is  that  from  the  standpoint  of  the  present 
system  there  is  a  constant  overproduction  of 
goods  on  the  farm,  and  this  while  thousands  are 
suffering  for  these  same  goods  in  the  city.  The 
farmer  having  raised  the  crops,  comes  to  the  rail- 
road, elevator,  cold-storage,  or  packing  compan- 
ies whose  "tools"  he  must  use  to  complete  the 
process  of  "producing"  his  crop.  He  cannot 
transport  his  crops  in  the  old  way  because  of  the 
fact  that  under  competition  only  the  cheapest 
method  can  be  used  where  both  are  operating  in 
the  same  field.  But  when  he  seeks  to  use  the 
"tools"  for  transportation,  storage,  etc.,  he  finds 
that  the  owners  of  these  charge  him,  to  use  their 
own  expression  "what  the  traffic  will  bear."  That 
is,  they  take  from  him,  just  as  they  take  from 
their  employes,  all  save  enough  to  enable  him  to 
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exist  and  perpetuate  a  race  of  producers  for  fu- 
ture exploitation.  It  will  make  no  difference 
what  machines  are  employed,  or  how  much  farm- 
ing is  perfected  so  far  as  this  condition  is  con- 
cerned. If  the  machine  is  one  which  can  be  used 
only  upon  the  farm  it  will  but  aid  the  farmer 
to  produce  a  larger  crop  and  make  the  competi- 
tion between  him  and  his  fellow  farmers  for  the 
opportunity  to  reach  the  restricted  market,  still 
more  fierce,  and  therefore  the  increased  produc- 
tion will  only  add  to  the  income  of  those  who 
stand  between  him  and  that  market.  If  the  im- 
provement takes  the  form  of  perfecting  an  entire 
process  which  can  be  taken  from  the  farm,  it 
will  but  become  a  part  of  the  great  factory  sys- 
tem and  assist  in  the  further  subjection  of  the 
actual  tiller  of  the  soil.  All  the  benefit  of  im- 
provements and  new  tools  will  go  to  those  who 
control  these  last  and  most  essential  processes  of 
production. 

So  long  as  there  is  infinitely  more  land  than  is 
required  to  produce  the  necessary  agricultural 
products  the  ownership  of  land  conveys  little  ad- 
vantage. So  long  as  an  unlimited  number  of 
saws  and  planes  can  be  produced,  the  possession 
of  such  tools  by  the  carpenter  is  ridiculously  in- 
effective to  secure  him  a  position  or  enable  him 
to  retain  his  product.  So  long  as  the  essential 
tools  of  his  profession,  and  those  which  are  sub- 
ject to  monopoly  by  a  small  class  of  owners,  are 
outside  his  control,  he  can  never  be  but  little 
more  than  a  slave  to  those  who  do  own  such  mo- 
nopolized and  essential  tools. 

It  thus  becomes  evident  that  the  manner  of  ex- 
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ploitation  of  the  industrial  wage-worker  of  the 
mines  and  factory  and  that  of  the  farmer  is  prac- 
tically the  same.  Both  stand  as  a  class  opposed 
to  the  exploiting  class,  neither  owns  the  essen- 
tials of  production  which  are  necessary  to  the 
class  of  producers.  Under  these  conditions  their 
position  is  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  a  common  bat- 
tle for  a  common  freedom.  The  farmer  must 
enter  the  political  battle  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  laborer,  not  of  the  capitalist.  In  the  two 
great  armies  into  which  modern  society  is  di- 
vided his  place  is  with  the  creators  of  wealth  in 
mine  and  shop  and  factory. 


BOOK  HI. 
THE  COMING  CHANGE 


CHAPTER   I. 

FUTURE    EVOLUTION. 

Over  and  over  again  efforts  have  been  made 
by  the  farmers  of  America  to  secure  some  form 
of  relief  from  the  conditions  that  oppressed  them. 
Immediately  after  the  Revolution  there  was  an 
attempt  at  armed  resistance  by  the  farming  pop- 
ulation to  the  crushing  tyranny  of  the  sea-coast 
cities  and  the  commercial  classes.  But  even  with 
the  tremendously  preponderant  agricultural  pop- 
ulation of  that  time  nothing  could  be  accom- 
plished against  the  much  better  organized  urban 
population.  From  that  time  until  the  Civil  War 
there  was  little  distinctively  agrarian  agitation. 
The  northern  farmer  was  fairly  prosperous  owing 
to  the  fact  that  he  was  largely  engaged  as  a  pio- 
neer in  conquering  a  virgin  continent.  His  inter- 
ests were  undoubtedly  to  some  extent  with  the 
governing  class  of  the  north,  at  least  in  so  far 
as  opposition  to  slavery  was  concerned.  As  for 
the  southern  farmer,  he  was  either  a  member  of 
the  slave-holding  oligarchy,  or  else  too  hopelessly 
ignorant  and  oppressed  to  have  any  ideas  what- 
ever of  his  own. 

With  the  abolition  of  chattel  slavery,  the  indus- 
trial history  of  America  entered  upon  another 
chapter.  Feudalism  was  now  definitely  left  be- 
hind and  society  was  well  into  the  capitalistic 
stage.  This  was  the  golden  age  of  the  competi- 
141 
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tive  system  in  America  and  indeed  in  the  world. 
Nowhere  else  was  it  ever  so  nearly  true  that 
everyone  started  upon  an  equal  basis.  Nowhere 
else  was  opportunity  ever  so  nearly  free  and 
equal.  Fortunes  (of  a  very  moderate  size,  to  be 
sure,  compared  with  present  ones)  were  made 
with  astonishing  rapidity  and  frequency.  Rail- 
roads and  factories  sprang  up  throughout  the 
north  and  west.  Each  of  these  new  firms  as  well 
as  the  old  ones  produced  to  their  full  capacity 
without  the  slightest  idea  of  what  was  to  become 
of  their  product,  save  that  in  some  mysterious 
way  it  was  to  be  sold  to  a  great  unknown  some- 
thing they  called  the  market.  But  this  market 
was  composed  very  largely  of  people  who  were 
working  in  the  mines  and  factories  and  who, 
while  producing  immense  quantities  of  goods, 
were  receiving  for  their  share  but  a  mere  sub- 
sistence called  wages.  Hence  all  at  once  it  was 
discovered  that  there  was  a  great  "over  produc- 
ton"  and  the  farmers  in  Kansas  burned  corn  for 
fuel,  while  miners  in  Pennsylvania  starved  for 
lack  of  food.* 

The  "panic  of  1873"  was  upon  the  country. 
This  panic  is  important  as  marking  the  close  of 
the  competitive  system  as  a  struggle  between  in- 
dividuals. Immediately  after  that  panic  the  cor- 
poration became  the  dominant  figure  in  Ameri- 
can industrial  life.  More  corporations  were  or- 
ganized in  the  five  years  from  1880-85  than  in 
any  five  years  before  or  since  that  time.     From 


*  See  Engels'   "Socialism   Utopian   and   Scientific"   on   panics, 
also  Jones'  "Economic  Crises,"  p.  81,  et  seq. 
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that  time  on  there  was  no  longer  "freedom  of 
competition"  for  individual  firms. 

The  immediate  result  in  the  field  of  agricul- 
ture of  the  "hard  times"  of  the  years  succeeding 
this  panic  was  the  "Granger  Agitation."  The 
farmers,  who  had  begun  to  produce  with  im- 
proved machinery,  had  discovered  the  fact  which 
we  discussed  in  the  previous  chapter,  that  all  the 
increased  product  arising  from  the  improved 
methods  of  production  was  being  consumed  in 
the  later  stages  of  production — in  transportation, 
storage  and  marketing.  Largely  through  the  in- 
strumentality of  the  organization  known  as  the 
"Grange"  or  the  "Patrons  of  Industry,"  the  farm- 
ers were  organized  throughout  a  large  portion  of 
the  north  and  west. 

This  organization  was  really  started  in  1867 
by  six  government  clerks  and  one  fruit  grower  in 
Washington,  D.  C*  They  carried  on  an  active 
propaganda  for  organization  but  had  little  suc- 
cess until  the  "hard  times"  succeeded  the  panic 
of  1873.  "At  the  end  of  1872  about  1,900 
Granges  had  been  organized.  In  the  year  1873, 
8,668  more  were  added;  and  in  1874,  11,941, 
making  a  total  of  almost  22,000,  with  an  average 
membership  of  forty.  Some  idea  of  the  magni- 
tude of  these  figures  may  be  gained  from  the  fact 
that  the  whole  number  of  lodges  of  Masons  and 
Odd  Fellows  in  the  world  is  estimated  at  about 
20,000.  Grange  treasuries  were  overflowing.  In 
1873  and  1874  the  dues  of  the  National  Grange 


*  O.  H.  Kelley,  "The  History  of  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry,' 
Chap.  I. 
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alone,  according  to  the  official  statement,  amount- 
ed to  $348,532.20."* 

The  activities  of  the  Grange  were  in  two  di- 
rections. First,  in  the  line  of  direct  production 
and  distribution  of  the  goods  needed  by  the 
farmer,  and  second,  indirectly  in  a  political  fight 
upon  railroads.  They  made  bitter  attacks  upon 
"Middlemen"  whom  they  considered  as  their  es- 
pecial enemies.  One  of  the  books  published  to 
expound  their  doctrines  and  set  forth  their  aims 
has  a  picture  entitled  "Life  Among  the  Middle- 
men," showing  an  ornately  furnished  room  with 
liveried  servants  who  are  bowing  obsequiously 
and  catering  to  the  wants  of  some  very  gorgeous- 
ly dressed  individuals  supposed  to  represent  the 
aforesaid  "middlemen." t  The  Grange  sought  to 
abolish  this  much  denounced  class  by  direct  pur- 
chase of  the  articles  desired  by  the  farmers.  At 
first  they  made  very  great  savings  as  they  were 
able  to  buy  in  immense  quantities.  Later,  how- 
ever, the  merchants  found  that  they  could  dis- 
pense with  both  Grange  and  middlemen  and  deal 
with  the  farmer  direct.  The  consequence  was 
that  almost  the  only  tangible  result  existing  to- 
day of  the  tremendous  financial  and  commercial 
transactions  of  the  Grangers  is  that  the  largest 
mail  order  house  in  the  world  bears  at  the  head 
of  its  catalogues  this  significant  legend,  "The 
Original  Grange  Supply  House."  The  attempt 
at  manufacturing  agricultural  machinery  was  an 
ignominious   fizzle   and   has   apparently   left   no 


*  "The   Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Granger  Movement,"   Chas.   W. 
Pierson,  Pop.   Sci.  Mo.,  Dec.    1887,  p.  200. 

t  E.  W.  Martin,  "History  of  the  Grange  Movement,"  p.  305. 
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trace  behind.  Flouring  mills,  elevators,  tobacco 
and  grain  warehouses  were  established.  In  1874 
two-thirds  of  the  elevators  in  Iowa  were  in 
Grange  hands.  The  experiment  of  shipping  pro- 
visions direct  to  Southern  Grange  centers  was 
undertaken.  In  1876  the  Patrons  were  said  to 
own  five  steamboat  or  packet  lines,  thirty-two 
grain  elevators  and  twenty-two  warehouses. 
About  all  that  survived  the  wreck  of  the  late  sev- 
enties were  mutual  insurance  companies,  princi- 
pally fire  insurance,  and  co-operative  stores.* 

The  other  phase  of  activity,  and  the  one  for 
which  the  Grange  is  best  known,  was  its  attack 
on  the  railroads.  Although  this  attack  was  never 
carried  on  by  the  Grange  as  an  organization  yet 
it  really  is  one  phase  of  the  movement  which  we 
are  studying.  The  farmers  gained  control  of  the 
legislatures  of  several  states,  notably  Illinois  and 
Wisconsin  and  endeavored  to  secure  relief  by 
laws  arbitrarily  regulating  railroad  tariffs  and 
forbidding  combination.  But  such  laws  were  ut- 
terly contrary  to  the  deeper  economic  laws  of 
which  the  Grangers  were  ignorant,  and  they 
failed  completely  in  their  purpose.  Finally  after 
the  actual  Granger  movement  that  originated 
this  legislation  had  well-nigh  disappeared  the 
whole  matter  of  railroad  regulation  by  law 
reached  its  grand  farcical  climax  in  the  Inter- 
state  Commerce   Commission,  with  its   mass  of 


*  "The  Outcome  of  the  Granger  Movement,"  Chas.  W.  Pier- 
son,  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  p.  371.  See  also  A.  S.  Warner's  "Three 
Phases  of  Co-operation  in  the  West."  Publication  Am.  Econ. 
Ass'n,  1898,  pp.  11-48,  for  a  discussion  of  Granger  co-operative 
enterprises. 
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red  tape,  endless  investigations,  useless  officials, 
lying  statistics  and  negative  results. 

Meanwhile  the  storm  center  of  discontent  was 
shifting.  The  prairie  states  of  the  West  and  the 
Southwest  were  now  the  complaining  parties. 
And  if  ever  a  class  of  people  had  grounds  for 
complaint  it  was  the  mortgage-ridden,  railroad- 
enslaved  farmers  of  these  localities.  The  Farm- 
ers' Alliance  grew  up  as  an  expression  of  this 
new  discontent,  and  from  it,  to  a  large  degree, 
sprang  the  Populist  party.  The  story  of  the  rise 
and  fall  of  that  party  is  so  recent  as  to  be  fresh 
in  the  minds  of  all.  While  it  polled  over  a  mil- 
lion votes  in  1892  and  controlled  several  states 
for  periods  of  considerable  time,  it  has  left  be- 
hind it  scarcely  a  single  trace  in  the  way  of  ad- 
vantages gained  for  the  class  it  claimed  to  repre- 
sent and  from  whom  it  drew  the  mass  of  its  sup- 
port. 

Perhaps  the  first  thing  that  strikes  the  careful 
student  of  social  phenomena  is  that  nearly  every- 
thing these  parties  sought  to  accomplish  was  in 
opposition  to  the  direction  of  social  advance. 
They  aimed  to  hamper  and  restrict  the  railroads 
and  thus  to  weaken  their  power  for  evil  rather 
than  to  increase  their  strength  and  then  use  their 
power  for  good.  It  was  as  if  a  farmer  would 
conquer  a  spirited  horse  by  underfeeding,  over- 
loading and  binding  him  with  fetters  until  he 
was  helpless,  and  also  useless,  rather  than  seek 
to  control  him  through  the  greater  intelligence 
of  the  human  mind  until  his  spirit  and  strength 
should  become  but  a  source  of  added  value.  The 
Populist  movement  by  a  series  of  vagaries  from 
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free-silver  to  anti-trust  legislation,  endeavored  to 
stem  the  tide  of  industrial  concentration  and  pre- 
serve the  wastes  of  competition,  apparently  with 
the  idea  that  among  the  multitude  of  thieves  the 
farmer  stood  a  better  chance  than  when  pitted 
against  a  single  strong  robber.  They  never 
seemed  to  think  it  possible  or  desirable  to  abolish 
the  whole  class  of  thieves.* 

The  one  cry  which  has  been  more  continuous 
than  any  other  has  been  that  for  some  kind  of 
"cheap  money."  Ever  since  the  early  colonial 
days  the  pioneer  farming  and  debtor  class  that 
has  found  itself  in  the  grip  of  the  eastern  or  ur- 
ban capitalist  creditor  class  has  sought  relief  in 
some  form  of  depreciation  of  the  currency.  Pa- 
per money,  wild  cat  banking,  greenbacks  and 
freq-silverism  were  but  different  phases  of  this 
same  movement!  Each  and  every  one  of  these 
has  but  shown  again  and  again  the  uselessness 
of  cheap  money  as  a  means  of  relief  to  an  ex- 
ploited class.  Depreciation  of  the  currency  can 
never  do  anything  more  than  relieve  the  particu- 


*  Nevertheless  the  farmers'  movement  could  not  wholly  escape 
the  influence  of  socialist  thought  and  much  of  its  program  was 
drawn  from  socialist  sources.  On  this  point  the  following  quota- 
tions from  a  report  of  Daniel  De  Leon,  who  was  then  acting  as 
organizer  for  the  Socialist  Labor  Party,  to  "The  People"  of  April 
12,  1891,  is  of  interest.  He  is  writing  from  Duluth:  "An 
American   section,    S.    L.    P.,    was    formed    here    last    night.      Its 

members  are  all  in  the  city  branches  of  the  Alliance 

The  American  and  Scandinavian,  the  industrial  and  the  farming 
elements  of  labor  are  here  merging  into  one  political  body:  each 
depends  upon  the  other;  each  can  teach  the  other  something,  and 
both  have  a  common  cause.  If,  as  I  am  informed,  Kansas  farm- 
ers are  further  advanced  than  their  Minnesota  brethren,  they 
must  be  on  the  very  threshold  of  Socialism,  because  these, 
honeycombed  as  they  are  with  Socialists,  are  surely  not  far  from 
that    threshold." 

t  Bullock,  "Monetary  Hist,  of  U.  S.,"  Part  I. 
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lar  individual  debtors  who  chance  to  be  in  debt 
at  the  time  the  depreciation  takes  place.  It  does 
not  lessen  exploitation  and  since  the  creditor  cap- 
italist class  are  socially  dominant  they  have  it 
in  their  power  to  make  the  bargains  of  the  suc- 
ceeding body  of  debtors  still  harder.  For  over  a 
century  the  farmers  of  America  have  been  fol- 
lowing the  will-o-the-wisp  of  cheap  money  across 
the  morass  of  capitalism  and  it  has  only  led  them 
deeper  and  deeper  into  the  mire  from  which  they 
have  been  seeking  to  escape.  But  there  is  little 
need  of  further  discussion  of  this  point  as  it  is  not 
probable  that  the  "money  question"  in  the  shape 
of  a  demand  for  depreciation  in  the  medium  of 
exchange  will  ever  again  attain  national  import- 
ance. It  is  probable  that  Prof.  C.  J.  Bullock  is 
practically  correct  as  to  the  facts  when  he  sums 
this  matter  up  as  follows  in  his  "Monetary  His- 
tory of  the  United  States,"  p.  120-1 : 

"If  the  scarcity  of  capital  in  sparsely  settled 
areas  has  been  hitherto  the  primary  cause  for  the 
persistent  demand  for  barter  currencies,  paper 
money,  and  a  depreciating  metallic  medium  of 
exchange,  such  a  movement  must  gradually  sub- 
side with  the  growth  of  numbers,  wealth,  and  di- 
versified industries  in  the  regions  that  now  form 
the  seat  of  the  silver  party.  Only  a  few  genera- 
tions have  passed  since  this  agitation  was  effect- 
ively quieted  in  the  Northern  Atlantic  States. 
Within  the  last  twenty  years  the  valley  of  the 
upper  Mississippi  has  been  won  from  its  adher- 
ence to  the  old  propaganda.  Each  passing  de- 
cade will  tend  to  remove  the  causes  that  now  con- 
tribute to  the  strength  of  the  silver  movement  in 
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the  extreme  South  and  West.  ...  In  peri- 
ods of  great  industrial  depression,  especially  in 
times  of  distress  and  discontentment  among  the 
agricultural  classes,  the  familiar  nostrums  will 
still  be  proposed  and  the  demand  for  more  money 
may  be  renewed  for  a  long  time  to  come.  But 
in  the  absence  of  some  great  industrial  cataclysm 
there  will  be  a  continual  narrowing  of  the  field 
within  which  the  agitation  for  a  cheap  currency 
can  hope  to  secure  any  large  measure  of  popular 
support." 

What  Professor  Bullock  does  not  see  is  that  in 
all  of  these  regions  direct  exploitation  of  farmers 
in  industry  has  taken  the  place  of  indirect  ex- 
ploitation through  debts  and  that  consequently 
the  form  of  resistance  will  change.  The  wage- 
worker  in  the  factory  has  never  shown  any  wide- 
spread interest  in  the  question  of  currency  depre- 
ciation because  he  never  belonged  to  either  the 
creditor  or  debtor  class.  His  exploitation  was  al- 
ways so  close  as  not  to  permit  him  to  incur  debts 
to  any  extent.  Hence  the  tendency  has  always 
been  for  him  to  turn  his  attention  directly  against 
the  whole  system  of  exploitation  and  to  seek 
through  trades  unions  or  political  action  either  an 
immediate  increase  in  his  share  of  the  product  or 
else  an  entire  abolition  of  exploitation. 

But  the  Granger  and  Populist  movement  had 
another  side  in  the  attack  on  corporations  and 
trusts.  The  farmers  of  America  have  continu- 
ally sought  to  weaken  or  abolish  the  concen- 
tration of  capital.  But  it  is  a  law  that  runs 
through  all  forms  of  life  that  no  waste  can  per- 
manently endure,  and  that  form  of  life  which 
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first  succeeds  in  eliminating  waste  is  alone  des- 
tined to  survive.  This  process  is  often  a  slow 
and  painful  one  and  it  may  often  seem  as  if  na- 
ture were  extremely  prodigal  with  her  resources. 
But  nature  unaided,  whether  in  the  biological  or 
social  realm,  works  with  extreme  slowness  but 
great  certainty,  and  once  that  a  certain  form  of 
waste  has  been  abolished  by  the  substitution  of 
another  organism  or  method  accomplishing  the 
same  result  with  less  energy,  the  old  wasteful 
form  is  forever  doomed.  Now  the  trust  is  to  in- 
dustry as  a  whole  what  the  machine  is  to  the  sin- 
gle establishment,  a  means  of  saving  time  and 
strength.  Hence  it  is  certain  to  survive  and  it 
becomes  a  question,  not  of  how  to  abolish  it,  but 
how  to  use  it.  Just  as  the  panic  of  1873  rnarked 
the  disappearance  of  the  individual  as  the  unit 
in  American  industry  by  the  substitution  of  the 
corporation,  so  the  panic  of  1894- 1895  marked 
the  disappearance  of  competition  itself  as  the  gov- 
erning force  in  American  industry.  It  did  this 
by  the  substitution  of  the  trust  for  the  corporation 
as  the  industrial  unit  and  the  substitution  of 
monopoly  for  competition  as  the  controlling 
power.  These  are  facts  with  which  to  reckon, 
not  theories  with  which  to  reason,  or  ideas  to 
overthrow. 

From  one  point  of  view  the  farmer  is  not  to 
be  blamed  for  his  opposition  to  progress.  Of 
all  classes  of  society  he  has  shared  least  in  the 
advantages  of  social  advance.  Not  only  has  the 
individual  producer  on  the  farm  as  in  the  work- 
shop derived  little  benefit  from  his  increased 
powers  of  production  made  possible  by  the  ma- 
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chine  and  better  industrial  organization,  but  the 
farming  industry  as  a  whole  is  really  like  the 
sweated  trades  of  the  great  cities  and  domestic 
service — "a  belated  industry."*  We  have  seen 
how  enormous  have  been  the  improvements  in 
agricultural  machinery  and  the  wonderful 
changes  that  have  been  made  possible  by  their 
use.  But  if  the  revolution  that  has  been  accom- 
plished is  marvelous,  that  which  remains  to  be 
accomplished  is  almost  incredible.  An  exam- 
ination of  the  agricultural  statistics  of  this  coun- 
try shows  that  as  yet  but  a  very  small  proportion 
of  the  farms  have  been  able  to  take  advantage 
of  this  great  mechanical  advance.  In  the  first 
place  many  of  the  most  advantageous  farm  in- 
struments can  be  used  only  upon  the  largest  and 
smoothest  and  most  level  farms.  Not  to  mention 
the  steam  plow,  combined  harvester  and  thresher, 
etc.,  whose  desirability  and  practicabiltiy  are  still 
a  matter  of  debate,  the  percentage  of  farms  actu- 
ally using  the  self  binder,  sulky  plow  and  cul- 
tivator, or  wide  harrow  is  very  small  when  com- 
pared to  the  total  number  of  farms.  Some  idea 
of  the  backward  state  of  grain  harvesting  is  seen 
by  the  fact  that  25,000  old  fashioned  reapers 
were  manufactured  in  1900.!  Strange  as  it  may 
seem  in  view  of  the  tremendous  changes  we 
have  noted  in  a  previous  chapter,  there  is  no 
other  industry  in  which  the  results  of  mechanical 
advancement  have  been  as  sparingly  applied  as 
in  agriculture.     "The  ratio  of  the  value  of  farm 

*  Jane  Addams  in  Journal  of  Sociology,  Vol.  I.,  p.  536. 
fYear  Book  of  the  Dept.  of  Ag.,   1897.    Article  by  George  K. 
Holmes,    "Ag.    Production    and   Prices,"    p.    590. 
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implements  and  machines  to  farm  real  estate  was 
higher  in  1850  than  in  any  subsequent  census 
year,  but  has  not  materially  changed  since  i860. 
The  ratio  was  4.6  per  cent,  in  i860,  3.6  per  cent. 
in  1870,  4  per  cent,  in  1880  and  3.7  per  cent,  in 
1890.*  This  means  that  while  most  revolution- 
ary changes  in  the  manner  of  production  and 
the  machinery  necessary  to  economical  farming 
had  taken  place,  the  percentage  of  the  farmer's 
income  invested  in  such  machinery  remains  al- 
most unchanged.  Taking  the  absolute  figures 
the  same  result  is  shown.  The  average  value  of 
farm  implements  per  farm  in  1870  was  $111,  in 
1880,  $101,  and  in  1890,  $108.*  Even  in  1900, 
when  for  the  first  time  wagons  and  carriages 
were  included,  the  total  only  reached  $133.  This 
is  just  a  little  more  than  the  cost  of  a  good  self 
binder  or  a  gang  plow  and  is  ridiculously  small 
for  even  the  smallest  of  farms.  It  is  a  striking 
illustration  of  the  primitive  manner  in  which  a 
large  percentage  of  the  farmers  are  still  forced 
to  carry  on  their  work.  Incidentally  it  gives 
something  of  an  idea  of  the  tremendous  reserve 
possibilities  in  the  way  of  increased  production 
in  agriculture  if  all  the  land  should  be,  farmed 
in  the  very  best  manner  possible,  t 


*  Ibid,  p.  589. 

t  Census,  1890.  Statistics  of  Agriculture,  Vol.  50,  Part  10,  p. 
41:  "Notwithstanding  the  great  extension  of  the  creamery  sys- 
tem the  production  of  butter  on  farms  has  increased  more  rap- 
idly than  the  population.  By  the  census  of  1850  it  is  found  that 
the  total  production  of  butter  on  farms  in  1849  was  313,845.306 
pounds,  or  13.51  pounds  per  capita.  In  1870  the  amount  reported 
for  1869  was  514,092,683  pounds,  which  gave  an  average  of  13.33 
pounds  for  each  inhabitant.  In  1879  the  production  of  farm  but- 
ter averaged  15.50  pounds  for  each  inhabitant.  At  the  Eleventh 
Census  then  the  production  of  butter  on   farms  averaged    16.36 
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One  reason  for  the  small  sum  invested  by  the 
farmer  in  machinery  has  already  been  noted.  In 
many  cases  the  farmer  is  no  longer  permitted 
to  own  the  improved  tools.  The  cream  separator, 
power  churn,  cheese  machinery,  steam  cotton  gin, 
as  well  as  the  latest  improved  machinery  for  stor- 
age and  transportation  no  longer  belong  to  the 
individual  producer.  Incidentally  it  might  also 
be  said  that  throughout  a  large  portion  of  the 
western  and  southern  states  ownership  of  many 
of  the  other  new  tools  is  merely  nominal.  The 
machines  are  sold  on  mortgage  notes  at  usurious 
interest  which  keeps  the  nominal  owner  in  debt 
to  the  seller  until  the  machine  is  worn  out  when 
new  articles  of  slavery  must  be  signed  to  secure 
another  machine. 

But  in  a  very  large  percentage  of  cases  he  is 
shut  out  from  all  opportunity  to  use  the  improved 
methods  and  must  make  up  for  this  lack  by  harder 
toil,  longer  hours  and  poorer  living.  The  ma- 
chines have  a  sufficiently  wide  use  to  enable 
them  to  set  the  price,  and  the  product  of  the  ma- 
chineless  farm  must  be  sold  at  the  same  price  as 
the  product  of  the  most  improved  methods. 

In  other  ways  the  farmer  is  deprived  of  the 
fruits  of  mechanical  and  social  advance.  All 
the  best  fruits  of  this  advance  are  today  concen- 
trated in  the  great  cities.  The  farmer,  in  an  age 
when  mankind  are  in  closer  touch  and  communi- 
cation than  ever  dreamed  of  in  any  former  age,  is 
still  isolated.     He  reads  of  the  great  social  de- 


pounds  per  capita  of  the  population."  In  the  ten  years  from  1890 
to  1900  the  production  of  butter  on  farms  increased  4.6  per  cent, 
and  that  in  factories  13 1.7  per  cent. 
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velopments  that  are  going  on  around  him,  of  the 
coming  and  going  of  men,  of  their  achievements, 
their  sayings  and  doings,  but  from  all  active 
participation  in  this  life  he  is  shut  out.  His 
wide  separation  from  his  neighbors  and  his  long 
hours  of  toil  render  any  sort  of  regular  social 
intercourse  impossible.  The  isolated  cases  where 
farmers  are  supplied  with  telephones  and  other 
modern  conveniences  are  so  rare  as  but  to  accen- 
tuate their  lack  in  the  great  number. 

Since,  therefore,  the  farmer  has  not  shared  so 
directly  in  economic  advance,  or  even  come  as 
closely  in  contact  with  it  as  other  classes,  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  he  has  sometimes  sought 
to  block  that  advance  rather  than  seek  out  its 
laws  and  follow  them.  Indeed  he  has  been  no 
worse  in  this  respect  than  many  of  those  who  in 
the  great  cities  have  had  far  better  opportunities 
to  observe  the  course  of  social  progress. 

Before  proceeding  to  an  analysis  of  the  direc- 
tion and  laws  of  industrial  growth  and  social 
evolution,  there  is  one  more  phase  of  these  futile 
efforts  at  relief  by  the  farmers  that  is  worthy 
of  examination.  All  such  efforts  hitherto  have 
been  almost  exclusively  farmer  movements.  To 
be  sure,  some  effort  was  made  by  the  Alliance 
to  unite  with  the  Knights  of  Labor  and  by  the 
Populists  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the  city 
workers.  But  these  were  always  simply  attempts 
to  secure  the  assistance  of  the  wage-workers  for 
the  benefit  of  the  farmers.  Any  planks  concern- 
ing wage-workers  that  were  placed  in  the  plat- 
forms of  these  political  parties  were  always 
largely  in  the  nature  of  concessions  to  the  city 
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laborers,  even  if  they  were  not  mere  bait  with 
which  to  delude  them  into  helping  the  farmer 
pull  his  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire.*  At  the  very- 
best  there  was  simply  a  sort  of  system  of  checks 
and  balances  or  "log-rolling"  schemes  by  which 
one  plank  was  put  in  for  the  laborers  on  condi- 
tion that  they  support  one  for  the  farmers.  In 
no  case  was  there  any  attempt  made  to  find  a 
common  ground,  a  general  definite  program,  all 
of  whose  steps  should  be  entirely  in  the  interest 
of  both  factory  workers  and  farmers. 

One  of  the  things  which  must  be  put  down  as 
fundamental  is  that  any  move  for  the  relief  of 
the  farmer,  any  attempt  to  improve  his  condi- 
tion and  secure  the  benefits  of  social  progress, 
must,  if  it  is  to  be  successful,  include  more  than 
the  farming  class  alone.  This  is  especially  true 
if  relief  is  to  be  sought  through  the  ballot.  Nu- 
merically, if  every  person  engaged  in  agriculture 
could  be  induced  to  act  together  less  than  40 
per  cent,  of  the  males  of  this  country  would  be 
enrolled.  Moreover,  the  relative  importance  of 
the  rural  population  is  growing  less  with  every 
year  of  the  competitive  system,  as  the  following 


*  Frank  L.  McVey,  "The  Populist  Movement"  in  "Economic 
Studies,"  of  American  Economic  Association  for  August,  1896, 
pp.  148.  "The  characterization  of  the  present  contract  and  im- 
migration laws  as  inefficient,  coupled  with  the  demand  for  their 
abolition,  was  undoubtedly  a  concession  to  the  labor  societies, 
which  were  represented  at  the  convention  by  delegates.  Naturally 
the  farmer  is  not  opposed  to  immigration;  for  he  is  an  employer 
of  labor,  and  the  influx  of  immigrants  into  the  more  unsettled 
regions  of  the  South  and  West  enables  him  more  easily  to  harvest 
his  crops  and  enlarge  his  business.  .  .  .The  farming  element,  too, 
objected  to  the  plank  favoring  eight  hours'  work  for  the  laboring 
man,  when  the  farmer  is  compelled  to  toil  from  ten  to  sixteen 
hours.  But  in  order  to  win  this  element  it  was  necessary  to  iae 
troduce  the  clause  favoring  the  eight  hour  day." 
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table,   giving  the   relative   proportion   of   urban 

and  rural  population  since  the  founding  of  this 

government,  will  show : 

Twelfth  Census  U.  S.  Bulletin,  No.  70,  p.  3: 
This  is  on  a  basis  of  8,000  as  the  unit  of  town 

population. 

URBAN  AND  RURAL  POPULATION  : 


Percent 

Urban 

Rural    of  Urb'n 

Year. 

popula- 

popula-    to  total 

tion. 

tion.     popul'n. 

1790  131,472 

1800  210,873 

1810  356,720 

1820  475,135 

1830  864,509 

1840  1,453,994 

1850  2,897,586 

i860  5,072,256 

1870  8,071,875 

1880  11,318,547 

1890  18,284,385 


3,797,742 
5,097,610 
6,882,961 
9,158,687 

3.35 

3-97 
4-93 
4-93 

12,001,511 

6.72 

15,615,459 

8.52 

20,294,290 

26,371,065 

30,486,496 

38,837,236 

12.49 
16.13 
20.93 
22.57 

44,337,865 

29.20 

In  this  connection  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  city  dwellers  of  today  have  control  of  the 
means  of  communication  of  intelligence,  the 
press,  and  to  a  large  extent  all  the  avenues  of 
education.  They  are  the  dominant  social  force 
because  they  possess  the  essentials  of  modern 
life. 

Every  day  that  passes  sees  the  products  of  the 
industrial  centers  play  a  more  and  more  impor- 
tant part  in  the  life  of  society.  In  i860  the  agri- 
cultural exports  of  this  country  amounted  to 
$256,560,972  and  constituted  81.13  per  cent,  of 
all  exports.  In  1900  these  had  fallen  off  rela- 
tively to  only  60.98  per  cent,  of  the  total  exports, 
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their  place  having  been  largely  taken  by  manu- 
factured articles,  which  in  i860  only  amounted 
to  $40,345,892  or  12.76  per  cent,  but  which  in 
1900  had  risen  to  $433,851,756  or  31.65  per  cent, 
and  it  is  significant  that  by  far  the  greater  por- 
tion of  this  increase  took  place  in  the  last  five 
years.*  Every  day  that  has  passed  since  then 
has  seen  this  movement  continue  with  accelerat- 
ing motion.  The  most  important  thing  about 
these  facts  is  that  the  production  of  these  manu- 
factured articles,  that  are  playing  such  an  im- 
portant place  in  our  economic  life,  is  in  the 
control  of  a  small  class,  who  by  virtue  of  that 
ownership  are  able  to  control  the  government 
and  practically  all  the  social  processes. 

We  have  now  before  us  some  facts  from  which 
to  reason  in  determining  what  must  be  the  di- 
rection and  character  of  any  movement  that  is 
to  bring  relief  to  the  farmer.  In  the  first  place 
it  is  useless  and  foolish  to  attempt  any  move- 
ment which  is  not  in  accord  with  the  direction 
of  social  development.  We  have  seen  enough 
to  gain  some  idea  of  this  direction.  There  is  a 
constantly  increasing  use  of  machinery.  Every- 
where the  labor  of  man  is  being  made  more  and 
more  productive.  At  the  same  time  the  processes 
of  production  are  becoming  more  and  more  com- 
plex. That  is,  it  is  now  becoming  impossible 
for  any  one  man  working  as  an  individual  to 
produce  anything  for  the  market.  The  village 
blacksmith  has  given  way  to  the  great  machine 
shop.     The   local   butcher   once   performed   the 


*  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  U.  S.  for  1900,  p.  187. 
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whole  process  of  preparing  meat  for  the  kitchen. 
Today  thousands  of  persons  co-operate  from 
farm  to  railroad,  stock  yards,  packing  houses, 
cold  storage  and  railroad  again,  back  perhaps 
to  the  very  town  from  which  the  animal  was 
originally  taken.  No  one  of  these  persons  con- 
cerned could  perform  the  whole  task  unaided. 
It  requires  the  whole  complicated,  co-operative 
social  organization  to  produce  a  single  article. 
Every  day  that  passes  makes  this  complication 
and  interdependence  greater.  The  reason  for 
this  is  not  hard  to  see.  By  this  specialization  of 
each  individual  in  some  particular  task  and  then 
uniting  all  the  energies  in  one  great  co-ordinate 
process  the  productive  power  of  each  one,  and 
of  the  combined  body,  is  vastly  increased. 
Waste  is  abolished,  time  saved,  and  labor  in 
general  made  more  productive.  It  is  evident 
that  any  attempt  at  social  reform  that  goes  con- 
trary to  this  tendency  will  be  futile.  The  task 
of  those  who  would  improve  present  conditions 
is  not  to  abolish  this  complex  industrial  organ- 
ization, or  even  necessarily  to  simplify  it.  It  is 
rather  to  see  that  this  new  and  wonderfully  ad- 
vantageous method  of  working  together  is  used 
for  the  good  of  all  the  workers. 

In  the  same  way  the  new  trust  movement  is 
but  another  step  in  the  elimination  of  waste  and 
the  improvement  of  production.  Under  competi- 
tion, processes  and  plants  are  duplicated,  pro- 
duction is  unregulated,  and  in  short  human 
strength,  natural  resources  and  mechanical 
power  are  destroyed  with  reckless  hand  in  the 
effort  to  sell  the  goods  of  some  one  particular 
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firm  rather  than  another.  The  trust  brings  order 
into  this  chaos.  It  devotes  all  its  energies  to  the 
most  economical  manner  of  producing  goods, 
and  wastes  nothing  in  efforts  to  force  its  goods 
upon  consumers  in  place  of  some  rival's — for 
when  the  trust  is  complete  there  are  no  rivals. 
The  abuses  of  the  trust  are  so  obvious  as  not 
to  need  mention  here.  Everyone  knows  that  in 
the  hands  of  their  present  owners  they  are  but 
instruments  for  the  enslavement  and  exploita- 
tion of  all  creators  of  wealth.  But  the  point  to 
be  noted  here  is  that  the  evolution  from  competi- 
tion to  the  trust  stage  in  industry  represents  a 
social  advance  and  that  any  attempt  to  oppose 
that  advance  and  to  move  backward  toward  com- 
petition will  prove  abortive  and  disastrous.  As 
before,  it  is  the  question  of  use,  not  abolition, 
that  confronts  us.  The  problem  now  before  us 
is  how  to  preserve  all  the  economies  of  concen- 
trated, co-ordinated,  mechanical  production,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  secure  the  benefits  of  this 
improved  production  for  the  producers.  Some 
means  must  be  found  by  which  all  the  workers 
in  this  new  method  of  production  can  secure  all 
their  marvelously  increased  product. 

In  the  second  place,  having  determined  upon 
the  direction  of  social  evolution,  the  next  thing 
to  be  recognized  is  that  if  any  active  steps  are 
to  be  taken  to  further  any  social  movement,  all 
the  producers  of  wealth  must  be  united  in  one 
harmonious  body.  Those  who  are  at  present 
enjoying  the  fruits  of  these  improved  methods 
of  production,  without  effort  on  their  part,  are 
by  no  means  willing  to  surrender  this  favored 
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position.  They  are  in  possession  of  the  powers 
of  government.  They  control  the  press,  the  plat- 
form and  all  the  agencies  by  which  "public  opin- 
ion" is  made.  They  "set  the  fashion"  in  poli- 
tics and  social  customs  as  well  as  in  clothes.  The 
great  political  parties,  with  their  intricate  ma- 
chinery for  controlling  the  popular  will,  are  but 
puppets  in  the  hands  of  those  who  control  our 
industrial  destinies.  It  is  the  business  of  these 
political  parties  to  divide  the  workers  into  hos- 
tile sections  and  keep  them  quarreling  over 
dummy  "issues,"  in  order  that  the  fundamental 
question  of  the  exploitation  of  the  producers  may 
not  be  raised.  The  exploiting  class  have  on  their 
side  all  inherited  tradition,  respect  for  estab- 
lished institutions,  worship  of  governmental  and 
social  forms — all  of  which  constitutes  a  powerful 
bulwark  against  those  who  assail  economic  privi- 
lege for  the  benefit  of  the  producers  of  wealth. 

Arrayed  against  these  forces  of  conservatism, 
privilege  and  exploitation,  should  be  all  those 
whose  labor  assists  in  the  production  of  wealth, 
for  all  these  make  up  the  army  of  exploited  and 
all  are  interested  in  the  abolition  of  exploitation. 
In  this  struggle  farmers  and  factory  wage-work- 
ers must  make  common  cause.  Any  smaller  com- 
bination, any  division  in  the  ranks  of  the  workers 
must  render  success  impossible.  In  a  country 
where  fundamental  changes  of  policy  are  secured 
at  the  ballot  box,  nothing  can  be  accomplished 
without  united  action  by  all  classes  of  workers. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  whole  number  of  labor- 
ers engaged  in  manufacturing,  commerce,  min- 
ing and  similar  industries  only  furnishes  about 
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25  per  cent,  of  the  voting  population.  At  the 
same  time,  all  persons  interested  in  agriculture 
only  constitute  about  40  per  cent  of  the  voting 
strength.  Thus  it  is  evident  that  not  only  can 
neither  of  these  divisions  accomplish  anything 
alone,  but  that  it  will  require  almost  the  full 
strength  of  both  to  gain  their  point.  Indeed, 
when  it  is  remembered  that  a  large  percentage 
of  both  of  these  classes  of  laborers  will  always 
remain  inert  or  openly  hostile  to  their  own  best 
interests,  it  will  be  evident  that  not  only  must 
the  entire  body  of  laborers  in  field  and  factory 
be  united  as  to  program,  but  that  considerable 
accessions  must  be  secured  at  the  polls  from 
other  bodies  of  workers.  Any  great  line  of  cleav- 
age must  inevitably  make  all  efforts  in  behalf  of 
amelioration  futile. 

It  does  no  good,  but  only  harm,  for  farmers 
to  point  to  the  fact  that  they  are  more  inde- 
pendent and  self-sustaining  than  the  industrial 
workers.  Indeed,  this  fact  is  but  a  proof  that 
they  are  in  a  lower  stage  of  economic  develop- 
ment, for  the  tendency  of  social  evolution  is 
toward  greater  interdependence.  At  the  same 
time,  as  we  have  already  seen,  every  day  that 
passes  increases  the  dependence  of  the  farmers 
on  the  city  population.  Every  year  sees  the  city 
grow  at  the  expense  of  the  farm,  while  the 
wealth,  knowledge,  culture  and  fighting  strength 
of  the  latter  in  proportion  to  the  former  grows 
ever  less.  When  the  farmer  talks  of  living  inde- 
pendent of  the  city  he  is  simply  suggesting  a 
lapse  into  barbarism. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  better  organization  of 
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the  factory  workers  of  the  cities,  due  to  their 
position  in  the  midst  of  a  higher  developed  capi- 
talism and  more  concentrated  industry,  makes 
them  in  no  way  independent  of  their  rural  broth- 
ers. So  long  as  they  are  not  numerous  enough  to 
win  they  are  helpless.  "A  miss  is  as  good  as  a 
mile,"  and  coming  close  to  a  majority  avails 
almost  nothing. 

That  the  farmer  and  the  city  laborer  have  the 
same  interests  at  least  in  so  far  as  opposition  to 
the  class  of  capitalist  exploiters  is  concerned, 
would  seem  to  be  too  evident  to  need  argument 
were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  both  sides  have  so 
long  refused  to  see  this  common  interest.  It 
is  one  of  the  commonest  expressions  among 
farmers  that  ownership  of  a  farm  is  nothing 
more  than  the  ownership  of  a  "job."  The  aver- 
age farmer  would  laugh  at  anyone  who  expected 
to  receive  interest  on  money  invested  in  im- 
provements and  tools  by  a  modern  farmer.  Yet 
in  all  his  previous  attempts  at  relief  he  has 
worked  upon  the  assumption  that  he  was  a  capi- 
talist.*   All  the  efforts  of  the  farmers  have  been 


*  Prof.  T.  Veblen,  "Industrial  and  Pecuniary  Employments." 
Proceedings  of  Thirteenth  Annual  Meeting  of  American  Eco- 
nomic Association,  p.  232.  "To  the  socialists,  property  or  own- 
ership does  not  seem  inevitable  or  inherent  in  the  nature  of 
things;  to  those  who  criticise  and  admonish  them  it  commonly 
does.  Compare  them  in  this  respect  with  other  classes  who  have 
been  moved  by  hardship  or  discontent,  whether  well  or  ill-advised, 
to  put  forth  denunciations  and  demands  for  radical  economic 
changes;  as  e.  g.,  the  American  farmers  in  their  several  move- 
ments of  grangerism,  populism  and  the  like.  These  have  been 
loud  enough  in  their  declarations  and  complaints,  and  they  have 
been  accused  of  being  socialistic  in  their  demand  for  a  virtual 
redistribution  of  property.  They  have  not  felt  the  justice  of  the 
accusation,  however,  and  it  is  to  be  noted  that  their  demands 
have  consistently  run  on  a  rehabilitation  of  property  on  some  new 
basis  of  distribution,  and  have  been  uniformly  put  forth  with  the 
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directed  towards  giving  permanency  to  the  class 
of  small  capitalists  to  which  the  farmer  fondly 
dreams  that  he  belongs.  He  has  arrayed  him- 
self against  the  large  capitalist  upon  the  one 
hand  and  the  wage  worker  upon  the  other  and 
valiantly  sought  unaided  to  sweep  back  the  on- 
coming tide  of  progress.  Up  to  the  present  time 
his  efforts  in  this  direction  have  had  about  the 
same  effect  that  Mother  Partington  is  reported 
to  have  had  in  sweeping  back  the  waves  of  the 
Atantic  with  a  mop. 

The  city  worker  also  has  always  acted  upon 
the  supposition  that  the  farmer  is  his  enemy. 
He  has  looked  upon  the  small  farmer  as  analog- 
ous to  the  little  manufacturer  and  store-keeper 
who  are  now  being  rapidly  competed  out  of 
existence  by  the  great  corporations.  According 
to  the  ideas  of  even  the  more  intelligent  of  the 
factory  workers,  the  great  bonanza  farms  were 
analogous  to  the  great  trusts*.  These  were  to 
gradually  transform  farmers  into  hired  wage- 
workers  upon  the  mammoth  farm.  When  this 
evolution  had  been  completed  there  would  be  a 
great  class  struggle  in  which  the  owners  of  the 
great  farms  and  the  trusts  would  be  arrayed 
against  the  farm  and  city  wage-workers.  The 
result  of  this  struggle  was  to  be  the  capture  of 
the  powers  of  government  by  the  combined 
forces  of  the  workers  and  the  expropriation  of 


avowed  purpose  of  bettering  the  claimants  in  point  of  ownership. 
Ownership,  property  'honestly'  acquired,  has  been  sacred  to  the 
rural  malcontents,  here  and  elsewhere;  what  they  have  aspired 
to  do  has  been  to  remedy  what  they  have  conceived  to  be  cer- 
tain abuses  under  the  institution,  without  questioning  the  insti- 
tution itself." 
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all  capitalists.  This  is,  of  course,  assuming  that 
the  evolution  which  was  taking  place  in  the  city 
factories  and  stores  was  to  be  duplicated  in  the 
country.  Now  while  it  is  possible  that  there  is 
a  slow  movement  in  the  direction  indicated,  it 
is  so  extremely  slow  that  no  positive  proof  of  its 
existence  in  this  country  has  as  yet  been  adduced, 
and  it  would  take  untold  ages  for  the  trust  stage 
to  be  reached  in  farming.  As  has  been  pointed 
out  in  a  previous  chapter,  the  method  of  agricul- 
tural concentration  seems  to  differ  from  that 
found  in  other  fields  of  industry.  The  results, 
so  far  as  the  exploitation  of  the  producer  is  con- 
cerned, however,  are  practically  the  same.  In 
both  cases  a  possessing  class  control  the  domi- 
nant instruments  for  the  production  and  distribu- 
tion of  wealth,  the  strategic  points,  so  to  speak, 
in  the  industrial  world.  By  virtue  of  that  owner- 
ship they  are  able  to  keep  the  actual  producers  at 
a  point  varying  but  little  from  subsistence,  while 
retaining  for  themselves  nearly  all  the  benefits  of 
improved  methods  of  production. 

Here,  then,  is  a  division  of  interests,  which  in 
its  practical  results,  although  not  in  actual  de- 
tailed form,  closely  approximates  that  to  which 
the  city  wage-worker  has  been  accustomed. 
Upon  the  one  side  is  a  capitalist  class,  composed 
of  those  who  live  by  virtue  of  ownership.  Their 
income  is  received  through  legal  ownership  of 
mines,  mills,  mortgages,  agricultural  machinery, 
railroads,  elevators,  factories,  creameries,  etc., 
and  not  because  of  any  exertions  which  they 
themselves  may  make.  Because  of  this  owner- 
ship  they   are   able   to   take   from   the   produc- 
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ers  of  wealth,  who  must  use  the  things  thus 
owned  at  some  stage  in  production,  all  that  is 
produced  save  the  age  old  slave's  share  of  a 
"living."  On  the  other  side  of  this  great  social 
division  are  to  be  found  all  the  creators  of  wealth, 
whether  with  hand  or  with  brain,  in  field,  mine, 
factory  or  office,  and  who  are  being  robbed  of 
what  they  produce  because  of  the  lack  of  owner- 
ship of  the  instruments  with  which  they  work. 

Does  it  not  now  seem  plain  that  the  political 
line  of  division  should  follow  this  great  economic 
cleft?  Both  farmer  and  laborer  are  interested 
in  having  goods  produced  with  as  little  labor 
as  possible.  Neither  one  desires  to  perform 
any  unnecessary  toil.  Therefore  they  want  the 
most  improved  machinery  and  the  most  perfectly 
organized  industry.  At  the  same  time  it  is  most 
decidedly  to  their  interest  that  they  receive  all 
that  they  produce  when  they  use  these  improved 
methods. 

Let  us  now  put  these  various  lines  of  thought 
into  a  logical  connected  statement.  If  either 
farmer  or  laborer  are  to  secure  relief  or  im- 
prove their  condition  through  political  action 
it  must  be  by  a  united  effort  in  accord  with  the 
laws  of  social  evolution.  Social  evolution  tends 
to  a  continuous  elimination  of  waste  by  a  greater 
and  greater  concentration  of  industry  and  the 
adoption  of  ever  more  complex  and  efficient  ma- 
chinery. This  movement  is  accompanied  with  a 
'  growing  interdependence  in  industry.  At  the 
same  time  the  fruits  of  this  advance  are  mo- 
nopolized by  a  few  who  own  the  means  necessary 
to  the  production  and  distribution  of  wealth.  The 
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aim  which  both  farmers  and  factory  workers 
must  set  before  themselves  is  to  secure  for  their 
own  use  the  wealth  which  they  create.  There 
can  be  no  going  back  to  individual  production 
with  each  worker  owning  all  the  instruments  for 
the  production  of  any  article.  The  only  alterna- 
tive is  to  change  the  method  of  ownership,  and 
since  the  process  of  production  is  now  co-opera- 
tive, to  make  the  ownership  of  the  means  of 
production  also  co-operative.  This  is  not  sim- 
ply the  most  desirable,  it  is  the  only  possible 
step.  Society  must  either  move  backward  to- 
ward competition  or  forward  toward  co-opera- 
tion. But  as  a  matter  of  fact  any  retrograde 
movement  in  this  direction  is  impossible  and  co- 
operative ownership  becomes  the  only  possible 
next  step.  Just  as  savagery  gave  way  to  feudal- 
ism, and  feudalism  became  competitive  capital- 
ism, and  competition  grew  into  monopoly,  so 
monopoly  leads  inevitably  to  the  co-operative 
commonwealth, — that  is,  to  SOCIALISM. 

Karl  Kautsky,  the  great  German  authority  on 
agricultural  economics,  has  summed  this  whole 
matter  up  in  the  following  words  (Agrarfrage, 
p.  295)  :  "Human  society  is  an  organism, 
neither  animal  nor  plant,  but  peculiar  to  itself. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  an  organism  and  not  simply 
an  aggregate  of  individuals,  and  as  an  organism 
it  must  be  coherently  organized.  It  is  an  ab- 
surdity to  believe  that  a  portion  of  a  society 
can  develop  in  one  direction,  and  another,  and 
equally  important  portion,  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion. Society  can  develop  only  in  one  direction. 
But  it  is  not  necessary  that  every  part  of  the 
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organism  contain  within  itself  the  necessary  mo- 
tive power  to  produce  its  own  development.  It 
is  enough  that  one  locality  writhin  the  organism 
contains  sufficient  power  for  the  totality. 

"If  the  development  of  the  great  industry  is 
in  the  direction  of  socialism  and  that  industry  is 
the  dominant  factor  in  present  society,  then  it 
will  capture  every  sphere  for  socialism. 

"It  must  do  this  in  its  own  interest,  in  the 
interest  of  the  uniformity  and  harmony  of  so- 
ciety. 

"No  one  could  make  a  worse  prognostication 
for  modern  society  than  those  bourgeois  econ- 
omists who  triumphantly  announce:  The  path 
of  industry  may  lead  to  socialism,  but  the  path 
of  agriculture  leads  to  'individualism.'  If  this 
were  true,  and  agriculture  should  not  show  it- 
self strong  enough  to  avert  socialism,  without 
being  able  to  compel  industry  to  enter  'indi- 
vidualism,' then  this  would  signify,  not  the  sal- 
vation, but  the  downfall  of  society,  for  it  would 
mean  permanent  war  between  city  and  country." 


CHAPTER    II. 

THE    SOCIALIST    MOVEMENT. 

At  the  present  moment  the  doctrines  of  so- 
cialism are  being  advocated  by  between  thirty 
and  fifty  million  men  and  women,  living  in  al- 
most every  country  on  the  globe.  Over  seven 
million  votes  have  been  cast  for  its  principles  in 
these  various  countries,  and  at  its  present  rate 
of  increase  this  number  will  be  doubled  every 
few  years  until  these  votes  constitute  a  majority 
in  most  of  the  countries  of  the  world.  This 
movement  has  millions  of  volumes  in  nearly 
every  known  language  expounding  its  doctrines, 
and  the  weekly  issue  of  its  periodical  press 
reaches  many  millions  more.  In  each  country  it 
comes  at  first  as  the  doctrine  of  the  industrial 
laborers  alone,  but  in  the  last  few  years  it  has 
made  its  most  rapid  growth  in  Germany,  Bel- 
gium, Italy,  Denmark,  and  some  other  countries, 
among  the  rural  population.  More  and  more  the 
farmers  are  beginning  to  understand  its  doctrines 
and  accept  its  principles. 

Under  these  conditions  the  time  has  come 
when  no  citizen,  no  matter  what  his  occupation, 
can  afford  longer  to  remain  ignorant  of  social- 
ism. Yet,  owing  to  the  hostility  of  the  class 
who  control  the  means  of  communicating  intel- 
ligence, the  most  dense  ignorance  and  the  most 
ridiculous  misunderstanding  prevails  as  to  its 
168 
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principles.  Hence  I  may  be  pardoned  for  insert- 
ing here  a  brief  summary  of  those  principles  and 
particularly  those  that  apply  more  directly  to 
agriculture. 

In  the  first  place,  as  was  intimated  in  the 
previous  chapter,  socialism  is  a  philosophy  of 
economic  evolution  and  an  application  of  the 
laws  of  growth  and  development  to  social  rela- 
tions and  institutions.  Such  relations  and  insti- 
tutions are  in  a  constant  state  of  change.  What- 
ever else  may  be  said  of  our  present  social  or- 
ganization, one  thing  is  certain,  and  that  is  that 
it  was  not  the  same  yesterday  as  today,  and  that 
it  will  be  different  tomorrow  from  what  it  has 
ever  been.  Now  the  great  fundamental  thought 
of  socialism  and  the  great  contribution  its  writ- 
ers have  made  to  the  knowledge  of  the  world  is 
to  show  that  the  next  stage  of  industry  will  be 
a  co-operative  one.  Looking  back  through  his- 
tory they  see  how,  when  the  tools  with  which 
men  worked  became  too  complicated  and  expen- 
sive to  be  owned  and  operated  by  each  individual 
producer,  the  few  men  who  were  fortunate 
enough  to  get  control  of  these  new  and  im- 
proved tools,  which  were  so  necessary  to  the 
life  of  all,  were  able  to  practically  enslave  all 
those  who  did  not  share  such  ownership.  These 
owners  or  capitalists  thus  became  the  ruling  class 
in  place  of  the  old  feudal  nobility.  With  this 
change  in  the  manner  of  production  from  the 
old  house  industry  to  the  modern  factory  sys- 
tem, there  came  a  correspondingly  great  change 
in  the  position  of  the  laborers.  It  was  no  longer 
necessary  to  bind  them  by  laws  to  any  particular 
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master,  either  as  serfs  or  chattel  slaves.  Since 
no  one  could  live  without  machines,  factories, 
etc.,  it  was  only  necessary  to  own  these  instru- 
ments to  secure  the  fruits  of  the  producers'  toil, 
and  this  is  the  only  object  of  slavery  in  any 
form.  But  while  the  old  crude  tools  were  used 
by  each  producer  individually,  it  requires  the  co- 
operation of  a  great  mass  of  men  to  produce  each 
article  with  modern  machines  and  factories. 

Gradually  the  number  of  capitalists  grows 
smaller.  Steadily  the  mass  of  laborers  without 
tools  grows  larger.  Thus  there  arises  two  great 
antagonistic  classes.  On  the  one  side  the  pro- 
ducers whose  very  life  depends  upon  their  se- 
curing more  of  their  product.  On  the  other  a 
few  gigantic  capitalists,  compelled  by  the  com- 
petition among  themselves  to  constantly  en- 
deavor to  force  lower  and  lower  the  amount 
given  to  producers  as  wages.  Trade-unions, 
Granges,  Alliances,  etc.,  consolidate  the  forces  of 
the  one,  trusts  and  combines  unite  the  forces  of 
the  other  contending  party.  Strikes,  panics,  in- 
ternational complications,  new  inventions  and 
methods  of  industrial  organization  add  to  the 
already  great  instability  of  the  mass.  Such  a 
combination  must  be  in  a  state  of  constant  change 
and  its  whole  stage  of  existence  cannot  fail  to 
be  short  compared  with  other  industrial  epochs. 

Since  the  present  social  structure  is  of  the  most 
transient  character,  the  probable  nature  of  the 
next  social  stage  becomes  of  paramount  im- 
portance. Now,  as  was  previously  stated,  it  is 
the  great  triumph  of  socialism  to  have  demon- 
strated that  the  stage  which  is  to  succeed  the 
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present  one  is  to  be  the  "Co-operative  Common- 
wealth." Ever  since  Plato  wrote  his  "Republic," 
on  through  the  dreams  of  Sir  Thomas  More's 
"Utopia"  and  the  writers  of  the  age  prior  to  the 
French  Revolution,  men  have  pictured  in  their 
imagination  a  state  where  the  long  fight  of  man 
with  man  should  be  sunk  in  a  co-operation  of  all 
mankind  in  a  common  effort  to  gain  from  Na- 
ture all  possible  blessings  for  the  benefit  of  all. 
But  during  all  this  time  such  a  thing  could  be 
but  a  dream.  Sometimes  they  pictured  it  as  a 
golden  age  long  gone  by  and  again  as  a  beauti- 
ful but  impossible  vision.  To-day  the  only  cer- 
tainty the  future  holds  in  store  is  that  the  funda- 
mental features  of  this  long  dreamed  of  and 
hoped  for  society  are  to  be  realized  in  the  imme- 
diate successor  to  the  present  social  stage. 

History  shows  that  sooner  or  later  every  great 
economic  class  struggle  is  transferred  to  the 
political  field.  As  soon  as  the  workers  have  intel- 
ligence enough  to  do  this,  the  battle  is  won,  for 
the  very  economic  evolution  we  have  been  trac- 
ing has  made  the  armies  of  ridiculously  unequal 
strength.  However  absolute  may  be  the  power 
of  capitalism  today,  however  helpless  the  work- 
ers to  make  their  will  felt,  the  moment  that  the 
laborers  have  intelligence  enough  to  transfer  the 
contest  to  the  political  realm  where  ballots  and 
not  dollars  are  counted,  the  fight  is  over. 

What  will  the  workers  do  when  their  victory 
has  been  gained  ?  Here  it  is  that  historical  study 
enables  the  socialist  to  give  a  decisive  an- 
swer. The  present  waste  of  natural  resources, 
disordered  industry,  fratricidal  strife,  and,  most 
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important  of  all,  horrible  human  sufferings, 
are  due  to  the  fact  that  the  machines,  mines, 
factories,  land  and  all  the  things  which  must 
be  used  co-operatively  by  all  are  owned  in- 
dividually by  a  few.  It  is  impossible  to  go  back- 
wards toward  individual  ownership  by  each 
worker  of  all  the  tools  he  uses  without  giving 
up  all  that  is  good  in  modern  civilization.  The 
only  alternative,  then,  is  an  onward  movement 
toward  the  common  ownership  by  the  laborers  of 
the  things  which  they  must  have  for  their  work. 

That  is,  just  as  the  feudal  nobility  gave  way 
as  a  ruling  class  to  the  capitalists,  so  the  latter 
will  be  forced  to  surrender  their  domination  to 
the  laborers.  But  under  a  system  of  common 
ownership,  all  would  be  owners,  and  all  would 
likewise  be  rulers,  and  the  idea  of  ruling  as  now 
understood  would  disappear. 

Indeed  the  larger  part,  if  not  all,  the  present 
machinery  for  ruling  would  disappear  as  no 
longer  of  any  use.  Anyone  who  stops  to  think 
for  a  moment  must  admit  that  the  main  function 
of  the  present  state,  government,  courts,  officials, 
laws,  etc.,  is  for  the  protection  of  property  and 
the  settling  of  disputes  among  property  owners. 
Indeed  it  is  safe  to  say  that  90  per  cent,  of  such 
machinery  is  used  either  in  assisting  the  capitalist 
class  to  take  away  the  laborer's  product  or  else 
in  settling  disputes  among  the  capitalists  as  to 
the  final  control  of  what  has  already  been  taken. 
When  the  government  passes  into  the  hands  of 
the  producers,  the  laborers  of  field  and  factory, 
they  will  have  no  need  of  it  for  any  of  these 
purposes.     In  their  hands  it  will  be  transformed 
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into  a  gigantic  information  bureau  that  will 
gather  all  necessary  facts  concerning  the  amount 
of  each  product  needed  for  the  use  of  the  popu- 
lation, the  best  localities  and  the  best  methods  for 
their  production,  etc.  It  will  also  be  used  to 
form  the  administrative  machinery  of  those 
larger  and  more  general  industries  such  as  the 
postoffice,  railroad,  telegraph,  telephone,  and  per- 
haps the  manufacture  of  some  such  staple  com- 
modities as  iron  and  steel  that  seem  to  be  capable 
of  much  more  economical  operation  when  con- 
ducted on  a  national  scale. 

The  agricultural  department  of  the  present 
government  in  so  far  as  it  is  conducted  for 
the  benefit  of  farmers  and  not  for  speculators 
and  politicians,  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  nature  of 
all  governmental  institutions  under  socialism. 

The  other  industries  would  be  owned  in  com- 
mon by  those  who  used  them  in  common,  and 
the  size  of  the  group  owning  each  industry  would 
depend  upon  the  scale  of  production  which  was 
found  to  be  economical.  Probably  such  indus- 
tries as  city  lighting,  street-cars,  water-works, 
etc.,  would  be  owned  in  groups  roughly  approxi- 
mating our  present  municipalities,  although,  as 
has  already  been  seen,  much  of  the  distinction 
now  existing  between  city  and  country  would 
disappear.  Other  industries  would  more  prop- 
erly belong  to  a  community  of  the  size  of  a 
modern  state,  or  perhaps  of  a  county  or  town- 
ship. But  whatever  might  be  done  in  this  re- 
gard, the  government  would  be  accommodated 
to  the  industrial  needs  of  the  community  and 
would  become  but  a  mere  instrument  in  the  hands 
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of  the  whole  body  of  co-operative  producers  to 
use  as  they  should  see  fit. 

It  will  be  at  once  apparent  how  different  such 
a  government  is  from  the  present  one.  An  un- 
derstanding of  this  difference  will  make  it  at  once 
plain  why  farmers  even  less  than  wage  workers 
could  expect  no  relief  from  "government  owner- 
ship" of  industries  with  the  present  government 
in  power.  At  the  present  time  the  political  ma- 
chinery is  not  only  in  the  hands  of  the  capitalists 
but  these  capitalists  are  today  all  industrial  capi- 
talists and  city  dwellers,  and  to  transfer  the  rail- 
roads, for  example,  to  such  a  government  would 
gain  practically  no  relief  for  the  farmers. 

The  first  step  must  be  political  union  of  the 
farmers  and  wage-workers  for  the  purpose  of 
electing  their  class  into  power.  When  this  is 
done,  they  will  have  control  of  their  own  gov- 
ernment, and  can  enact  measures  in  their  own 
interests.  This  does  not  mean  the  substitution  of 
one  class  tyranny  for  another.  When  the  labor- 
ers secure  power  there  will  be  no  "others"  for 
them  to  rule  over,  for  all  will  be  members  of  the 
producing  "ruling  class."  All  classes  will  have 
been  merged  in  a  co-operative  society. 


CHAPTER   III. 

SOCIALISM    AND    THE    FARMER. 

What  will  be  the  effect  of  this  change  upon 
the  farming  industry?  How  will  the  condition 
of  the  individual  farmer  be  affected  ?  What  posi- 
tion will  agriculture  occupy  in  the  co-operative 
commonwealth?  What  reasons  can  be  offered 
to  the  farmer  of  today  to  urge  him  to  assist  in 
the  hastening  of  this  process  of  social  evolution  ? 
These  are  questions  the  answers  to  which  form 
the  keystone  of  our  entire  study,  and  hence  they 
must  be  given  extensive  consideration. 

In  the  first  place,  all  the  industrial  and  pro- 
ductive capacity  of  the  nation  will  be  intelligently 
organized.  At  the  present  time  all  is  in  con- 
fusion. Wherever  competition  still  exists  each 
manufacturing  plant  is  conducted  without  the 
slightest  regard  to  other  firms  producing  in  the 
same  line.  Each  one  produces  to  its  full  capacity 
as  long  as  there  is  a  "market"  for  its  product. 
When  that  market  is  at  last  suddenly  supplied 
all  firms  are  compelled  to  shut  down  or  go  into 
bankruptcy  and  await  until  the  period  of  "over 
production"  and  starvation  has  passed.  No  at- 
tempt whatever  is  made  to  correlate  the  vari- 
ous interdependent  industries  and  it  never  enters 
the  minds  of  our  present  "captains  of  industry" 
to  give  any  attention  to  the  effect  produced  by 
any  given  industrial  operation  upon  society  as 
175 
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a  whole  or  upon  future  generations.  In  a 
few  lines  of  industry  the  trust  is  removing  some 
of  this  confusion,  but  only  at  the  cost  of  greater 
exploitation  of  the  workers.  But  in  agriculture 
there  is  still  little  prospect  that  this  confusion 
will  cease  while  capitalism  remains.  Hills  are 
denuded  of  forests  until  the  valleys  are 
scorched  with  drouths  and  swept  with  floods, 
while  future  generations  are  robbed  of  all  the 
treasures  of  the  woods,  which  intelligent  man- 
agement at  the  present  time  might  have  se- 
cured to  them  without  deprivation  to  the  peo- 
ple of  today.  Streams  are  poisoned  by  chem- 
ical refuse  until  the  fish  die  by  thousands  and 
the  vegetation  disappears  along  their  banks,  and 
what  was  once  a  thing  of  beauty  and  a  bearer  of 
health  and  well-being  becomes  a  pestilential  hor- 
ror. Human  energy  is  wasted  in  producing 
deadly  adulterants  to  poison  men,  women  and 
children,  while  pure  food  rots  upon  the  farmers' 
fields  for  lack  of  a  market.  Cities  spend  millions 
in  destroying  the  fertilizers  for  which  the  land 
is  starving,  and  force  the  farmers  to  send  other 
millions  across  the  sea  to  secure  in  commercial 
form  the  elements  of  which  their  fields  are 
robbed.  In  fact,  when  looked  at  from  any  broad, 
comprehensive,  intelligent  standpoint,  it  would 
be  hard  to  conceive  a  madder,  crazier  society 
than  the  one  in  which  we  are  now  living.  The 
very  fact  that  this  is  recognized  is  a  sign  that 
the  intelligence  of  society  has  outrun  its  form 
of  organization.  Men  are  at  least  beginning  to 
see  and  realize  that  if  they  could  get  what  brains 
are  actually  in  existence  in  our  present  society 
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in  control  of  the  social  organization,  our  methods 
of  living  might  be  vastly  improved.  But  the  so- 
cialists are  the  only  ones  who  seem  able  to  grasp 
the  fact  that  it  is  the  material  interests  of  the 
ruling  class,  who  desire  the  perpetuation  of  this 
confusion  and  waste  in  order  that  the  accom- 
panying exploitation  may  be  maintained,  which 
prevent  any  intelligent  organization  of  social 
forces. 

The  second  point  to  be  noted  is  that  under 
a  socialist  organization  of  society  the  direction 
of  industry  would  be  in  the  hands  of  the  workers 
and  not  the  idlers.  Instead  of  the  government, 
press,  etc.,  being  controlled  by  the  class  interested 
in  the  continuance  of  exploitation,  there  will  be 
no  such  class  in  existence.  The  producing  classes 
would  be  in  control  and  the  entire  product  would 
be  theirs  to  do  with  as  they  wished.  As  each 
one  who  worked  would  be  a  sharer  in  the  owner- 
ship and  a  recipient  of  the  product  there  could 
be  no  struggle  between  contending  buyers  and 
sellers.  All  would  be  interested  in  seeing  that 
wealth  was  produced  in  the  most  economical 
manner  possible.  As  there  would  be  a  general 
solidarity  of  interest  over  the  entire  nation 
among  all  workers  there  could  be  industrial  co- 
operation upon  a  national  scale  wherever  advis- 
able. This  does  not  mean  that  there  would  be 
an  enormous  industrial  and  political  machine  in 
the  hands  of  a  majority  of  the  voters  with  auto- 
cratic power  to  assign  each  individual  to  some 
particular  regiment  of  some  sort  of  an  "army  of 
industry."  The  government,  as  previously  ex- 
plained,  would  be   simply   a  committee  of  the 
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workers  to  do  for  the  whole  body  of  workers  the 
things  in  which  they  were  all  interested. 

At  the  present  time  when  a  country  road, 
which  is  to  be  the  property  of  all,  is  being  built, 
everyone  is  anxious  that  the  very  best  machinery 
and  tools  shall  be  used  in  order  that  the  work  of 
all  may  be  as  light  as  possible.  No  one  is  fright- 
ened lest  the  adoption  of  a  new  grader  shall 
"throw  him  out  of  work."  After  the  work  is 
done  if  there  are  two  roads  connecting  the  same 
places  the  people  do  not  spend  thousands  of 
dollars  in  advertising  to  tell  prospective  users 
of  the  relative  merits  of  the  "competing"  roads. 

There  is  no  field  of  human  activity  in  which 
the  need  of  co-operation  is  so  great  as  in  that 
of  agriculture  and  allied  industries.  That  this 
has  seldom  been  discussed  by  socialist  writers 
has  been  due  to  the  fact  already  noticed  that  the 
majority  of  such  writers  approached  their  sub- 
ject wholly  from  the  point  of  view  of  factory 
production  and  treated  farming  only  incidentally. 
Some  of  these  have  seen  and  noted  the  economies 
possible  upon  individual  farms  through  the 
abolition  of  competition.  They  have  noticed  the 
wastes  occasioned  by  the  erection  of  useless 
fences,  the  partial  utilization  of  machinery,  the 
imperfect  culture  possible  by  individuals,  etc. 
But  they  have  seldom  realized  the  infinitely 
greater  possibilities  of  economy  and  social  gain 
attainable  through  an  intelligent  and  compre- 
hensive correlation  of  the  whole  system  of  in- 
dustries comprehended  under  the  name  of  agri- 
culture. 

The  scale  upon  which  these  economies  would 
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be  effected  is  so  vast  as  to  be  difficult  of  realiza- 
tion at  first  thought.  Let  us  for  a  moment  con- 
sider this  whole  country  as  one  vast  industrial 
unit,  as  one  gigantic  establishment.  To  be  sure, 
as  has  been  previously  pointed  out,  this  establish- 
ment will  probably  be  broken  into  a  multitude 
of  smaller  units  for  some  purposes  but  it  will 
be  treated  as  a  whole  at  least  for  the  gathering 
and  dissemination  of  information.  The  first 
thing  that  will  appear  to  anyone  who  does  this 
is  that  the  United  States  more  than  any  other 
country  on  earth  offers  a  fertile  field  for  such 
correlation  and  organization.  Its  very  diversity, 
to  which  attention  has  previously  been  called, 
makes  possible  a  co-ordination  such  as  is  incon- 
ceivable in  any  other  country.  Its  different  geo- 
graphical sections  are  so  peculiarly  interde- 
pendent that  they  cannot  be  treated  separately 
without  mutual  injury.  Not  only  are  certain 
localities  much  better  fitted  for  the  growing  of 
certain  crops  than  others,  but  the  manner  in 
which  one  portion  of  the  earth  is  treated,  or 
one  industry  operated,  not  only  may,  but  must, 
have  important  effects  upon  other  sections  and 
other  industries  geographically  far  removed 
from  the  first.  Now,  while  competition  ending 
in  monopoly  is  to  a  large  extent  abolishing  the 
greatest  wastes  of  factory  industry,  nothing  but 
a  national  organization  of  the  entire  agricultural 
interests  of  America  with  the  profit  element 
wholly  eliminated  can  properly  co-ordinate  the 
forces  of  production  in  that  field. 

Look  for  a  moment  at  the  far  reaching  ad- 
vantages and  enormous  economies  from  a  social 
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point  of  view  that  would  accrue  to  the  workers 
of  this  country  through  a  proper  co-ordination 
of  forestry,  irrigation,  sewage,  and  protection 
from  floods.  These  advantages  are  particularly 
apparent  in  this  country  because  of  the  peculiar 
geographical  relations  of  our  country.  In  the 
western  portion  of  America  there  are  millions 
of  acres  of  wondrously  fertile  soil,  lacking  only 
water  to  enable  it  to  produce  crops  of  fabulous 
value.  Past  these  arid  burning  wastes  there  now 
rushes  each  recurring  spring  a  destructive  tor- 
rent carrying  death  and  devastation  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  lower  Mississippi  Valley,  where 
millions  of  dollars  are  being  spent  to  get  rid  of 
and  protect  the  people  from  what  would  give  life 
and  happiness  to  the  dwellers  of  the  plains.  As 
the  hills  of  the  valley  of  the  Ohio  are  stripped  of 
their  forests,  another  desert  is  developed  com- 
parable to  the  one  now  existing  on  the  western 
slope  of  the  Mississippi,  while  the  flood  that 
rushes  on  to  the  valley  grows  more  and  more 
uncontrollable.  Let  us  take  up  these  various 
phases  in  turn  and  ascertain  what  changes  would 
take  place  if  but  the  same  intelligence  was  ap- 
plied to  our  industrial  life  that  a  child  gives  to 
its  play. 

IRRIGATION. 

There  is  something  about  the  subject  of  irri- 
gation that  causes  everyone  who  writes  concern- 
ing it  to  become  enthusiastic.  Even  the  ordi- 
narily dry  pages  of  government  reports  break 
into  superlatives  when  describing  this  method  of 
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farming.  There  is  something  suggestive  of  the 
miraculous  in  "making  the  desert  blossom  as  the 
rose,"  and  "making  glad  waste  places"  reaching 
almost  across  the  continent.  "Over  two-fifths  of 
the  area  of  the  United  States  exclusive  of  Alaska 
requires  irrigation  to  insure  regular  crops,  and 
in  at  least  four-fifths  of  this  territory  irrigation 
is  a  necessity  for  the  production  thereof.  This 
arid  region  comprises  between  1,200,000  and 
1,300,000  square  miles,  being  a  third  larger  than 
British  India  and  very  similar  to  it  in  general 
characteristics."*  Every  writer  testifies  to  the 
enormous  crops  which  are  produced  on  this  ir- 
rigated land.  "The  witnesses  unite  in  declaring 
that  with  irrigation  one  acre  of  ground  in  Mon- 
tana will  exceed  in  productive  value  from  three 
to  five  acres  in  the  humid  or  rainfall  states.  The 
witnesses  were  from  Virginia  to  Nova  Scotia, 
and  from  New  York  to  Eastern  Kansas.  The 
average  product  per  acre  is  estimated  as  fol- 
lows :  Wheat,  35  bushels ;  oats,  50 ;  barley,  45  ; 
alfalfa,  from  4  to  6  tons."  t 

In  no  place  on  earth  is  there  the  same  oppor- 
tunity for  the  use  of  the  largest  and  most  per- 
fect machinery.  The  land  is  almost  always  with- 
out obstacles  and  generally  quite  level.  This 
permits  the  use  of  steam  plows,  cultivators  and 
seeders,  which  are  impracticable  in  other  places. 
There  is,  of  course,  no  rain,  which  permits  grain 
to  be  completely  ripened  on  the  stalk,  when  the 
combined  steam  harvester  and  thresher  can  be 
used.    The  one  great  uncertain  factor  in  farming 

*  Report  of  U.  S.  Senate  Committee  on  Arid  Lands,  p. 
t  Ibid,  p.  34. 
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is  the  weather.  It  is  this  uncertainty  more  than 
anything  else  which  has  differentiated  farming 
from  other  industries.  But  in  irrigated  farming 
the  weather  is  practically  controlled  by  the 
farmer.  In  some  places  it  is  possible  to  arrange 
a  succession  of  crops  and  thus  to  supply  work 
throughout  the  entire  year.  With  the  gigantic 
crops  possible  and  the  perfect  machines  which 
may  be  used,  enormous  returns  result  from  slight 
exertions.  It  is  probable  that  here  much  more 
than  anywhere  else  in  the  field  of  agriculture  does 
the  working  of  the  law  of  industrial  concentration 
approximate  its  operation  in  other  fields  of  in- 
dustry. 

To  redeem  this  land  the  most  extensive  engi- 
neering works  the  world  has  ever  attempted  are 
necessary.  In  comparison  with  the  work  which 
the  future  will  demand,  only  the  most  super- 
ficial tasks  have  been  accomplished.  Yet  even 
now  rivers  are  being  diverted  from  their  courses 
and  canals  and  reservoirs  are  being  constructed 
and  vast  areas  have  been  reclaimed.  But  when 
the  task  of  reclamation  shall  have  actually  been 
entered  upon  on  a  scale  in  any  degree  commen- 
surate with  the  results  possible  of  attainment,  all 
that  has  hitherto  been  done  will  appear  as  but 
little  more  than  a  child's  play  in  the  sands  com- 
pared to  what  must  be  done.  When  the  task 
shall  actually  be  attempted  of  conserving  and 
controlling  and  subjecting  to  the  will  of  man 
the  waterfall  of  half  a  continent  then  it  will 
at  once  be  apparent  that  nothing  is  adequate  to 
this  task  but  the  co-operative  energies  of  the 
whole  nation.    The  work  up  to  the  present  time 
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has  been  done  in  one  of  two  ways:  eitner  by 
local  neighborhood  co-operation  as  in  Utah  and 
some  of  the  valleys  of  Colorado  and  California, 
or  else  by  great  irrigation  companies,  controlled 
by  private  stockholders.  Where  the  first  is  the 
case  the  farmers  are  subject  only  to  the  same 
degree  of  exploitation  as  those  in  the  humid  belt. 
At  the  same  time  their  extraordinary  crops  give 
them  a  temporary  and  local  prosperity.  But  as 
soon  as  the  number  of  farmers  in  any  such  lo- 
cality have  increased  to  the  point  where  their 
production  is  enough  to  come  anywhere  near 
supplying  the  demand  for  the  articles  produced, 
these  very  excessive  crops  prove  but  a  means  to 
a  greater  exploitation.  The  great  mass  of  prod- 
ucts leads  to  a  fiercer  competition  and  a  forcing 
down  of  prices  and  up  of  railroad  rates  until  the 
co-operative  irrigation  farmer  is  receiving  just 
what  the  farmer  on  the  humid  land  and  the 
wage-worker  in  the  factory  is  receiving — a  bare 
living.  The  best  illustration  of  this  has  been  fur- 
nished by  the  fruit  growers.  These  found  them- 
selves absolutely  in  the  grip  of  the  commission 
men  and  the  Southern  Pacific  railroad.  They 
organized  co-operatively  for  irrigation,  market- 
ing of  fruit  and  several  other  purposes  and  at 
first  were  able  to  accomplish  considerable  in  the 
way  of  bettering  their  condition.  But  soon  they 
found  that  they  were  able  to  produce  more  fruit 
than  the  market  composed  of  exploited  wage- 
slaves  could  consume.  So  the  price  went  down 
until  today  thousands  of  bushels  of  oranges  and 
other  fruits  are  allowed  to  rot  on  the  trees  while 
sick  and  suffering  women  and  children  in  the 
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cities  die  for  lack  of  the  health-giving  sustenance 
that  fruit  might  afford. 

When  the  water  is  furnished  by  a  great  irri- 
gation company  the  farmers  are  from  the  first 
in  a  state  of  serfdom  to  those  who  own  the  things 
essential  to  their  life.  Water  rates  are  care- 
fully graduated  to  the  point  where  the  farmer  is 
left  with  the  same  old  wage  slave  reward.  The 
cry  against  the  irrigation  companies  is  one  of  the 
loudest  that  has  arisen  from  the  oppressed  farm- 
ers of  the  west.  But  few  among  them  have  seen 
that  the  only  way  out  lay  alongside  of  the  path 
of  deliverance  which  must  be  followed  by  the 
wage  worker  of  the  cities — the  common  owner- 
ship and  control  of  the  collectively  used  article 
— in  this  case  the  water. 

Because  of  the  great  crops  it  is  possible  for 
the  irrigation  farmer  to  live  on  a  very  few  acres. 
Under  the  present  system  of  isolated  and  indi- 
vidual management  each  of  the  little  plots  is 
separated  from  its  neighbors  by  fences  and  is  in 
turn  cut  up  into  a  variety  of  little  patches  for 
different  crops.  In  this  way  many  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  best  machinery  and  in  general 
of  production  on  a  large  scale  are  lost.  But  by 
this  system  of  parceling  the  land  each  farmer 
is  made  a  piece-worker  at  the  subsistence  wage 
and  all  the  profit  is  gathered  by  the  transporta- 
tion, storage  and  water  companies.  Hence  this 
system  of  small  farms  has  always  been  preached 
by  the  ruling  class  as  the  particular  glory  of  the 
irrigation  regions.  Hundreds  of  writers  have 
pointed  out  that  it  is  possible  under  irrigation  to 
have  all  the  advantages  of  both  country  and  city. 
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Perhaps  one  of  the  best  descriptions  of  the  life 
possible  even  at  the  present  time  is  given  by 
William  E.  Smythe  in  his  work  on  "The  Con- 
quest of  Arid  America."  So  thoroughly  does 
this  cover  the  ground  that  I  give  it  here  entire : 

"A  very  small  farm  unit  makes  it  possible  for 
those  who  till  the  soil  to  live  in  town.  The  vil- 
lage, or  home  center,  is  a  well  established  fea- 
ture of  life  in  Arid  America,  and  is  a  feature 
which  is  destined  to  enjoy  wide  and  rapid  exten- 
sion. Each  four  or  five  thousand  acres  of  culti- 
vated land  will  sustain  a  thrifty  and  beautiful 
hamlet,  where  all  of  the  people  may  live  close 
together  and  enjoy  most  of  the  social  and  edu- 
cational advantages  within  the  reach  of  the  best 
eastern  towns.  Their  children  will  have  kinder- 
gartens as  well  as  schools,  and  public  libraries 
and  reading  rooms  as  well  as  churches.  The 
farm  village  lighted  by  electricity,  furnished  with 
domestic  water  through  pipes,  served  with  free 
postal  delivery,  and  supplied  with  its  own  daily 
newspapers  at  morning  and  evening  has  already 
been  realized  in  Arid  America.  The  great  cities 
of  the  western  valleys  will  not  be  cities  in  the 
old  sense,  but  a  long  series  of  beautiful  villages, 
connected  by  lines  of  electric  motors,  which  will 
move  their  products  and  people  from  place  to 
place.  In  this  scene  of  intensely  cultivated  land, 
rich  with  its  bloom  and  fruitage,  with  its  spires 
and  roofs,  and  with  its  carpets  of  green  and  gold 
stretching  away  to  the  mountains,  it  will  be 
difficult  for  the  beholder  to  say  where  the  town 
ends  and  the  country  begins." 

But  is  it  necessary  to  have  this  minute  parcel- 
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ling  of  the  soil  among  a  multitude  of  owners  in 
order  to  secure  these  benefits  ?  On  the  contrary, 
would  not  the  common  management  of  co-op- 
eratively owned  farms  make  this  state  of  affairs 
much  more  general  and  still  more  desirable  ?  So- 
cialism would  at  least  give  us  an  opportunity  to 
test  the  two  systems  and  ascertain  the  truth  and 
to  choose  the  one  most  desired.  But  the  capital- 
ist writers  on  irrigation  all  attempt  to  show  that 
this  minute  subdivision  is  of  great  advantage  to 
the  farmer,  and  also  that  it  is  a  permanent  con- 
dition so  long  as  capitalism  shall  last.  Neither 
of  these  statements  seem  to  be  justified  by  the 
facts.  But  what  is  true  is  that  with  these  little 
parcels  of  ground  the  farmer,  together  with  his 
family,  can  be  forced  to  work  to  the  limit  of 
endurance,  while  his  exploitation  is  easier  and 
more  complete  than  it  would  be  were  he  the  pos- 
sessor of  a  large  number  of  acres.  If  each 
farmer  has  only  as  large  a  piece  of  ground  as 
he  can  "make  a  living  on"  he  is  simply  a  piece- 
worker for  the  irrigation,  railroad  and  elevator 
companies.  He  has  a  definite  work  assigned  him 
which  he  must  perform  under  pain  of  starvation. 
If  he  raises  an  exceptionally  large  crop  his  em- 
ployers will  "share  profits"  with  him  for  one  or 
two  years.  If  the  increase  is  permanent  they 
will  at  once  set  about  to  devise  means  to  again 
reduce  the  farmer  to  his  original  position.  Or, 
to  put  it  more  correctly,  they  will  simply  seek  to 
"increase  immigration"  until  they  have  so  many 
farmers  producing  in  the  same  territory  that 
competition  forces  prices  down  and  charges  up 
until  the  farmer  is  once  more  a  wage-worker. 
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Just  as  a  factory  owner  is  anxious  to  have  as 
many  laborers  at  work  for  him  as  he  can  make 
a  profit  on,  so  the  corporations,  money  lenders, 
etc.,  are  anxious  to  have  as  many  farmers  in  a 
given  locality  as  can  manage  to  get  a  living  out 
of  the  ground.  In  this  way  every  dollar  possible 
is  taken  from  a  given  territory  and  the  field  of 
exploitation  is  accordingly  intensified.  Since 
the  exploiting  class  control  most  of  the  means 
for  communication  of  intelligence,  they  have  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  many  farmers  to  believe  that  it 
is  to  the  interest  of  the  class  of  farmers  to  have 
their  farms  as  greatly  subdivided  as  possible. 
However,  some  farmers  have  been  able  to  see 
through  this,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  ex- 
tract from  the  report  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Arid  Lands  (p.  81).  The  witnesses  spoken 
of  were  from  Colorado.     (The  italics  are  mine.) 

"The  farmer  witnesses  before  your  committee 
were  nearly  all  inclined  to  advocate  large  farms. 
On  the  other  hand,  business  men  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  the  state,  loaners  of  money  on  farm 
mortgages,  ditch  owners,  and  others,  advocated 
the  division  of  land  into  small  holdings.  One 
witness  declared  emphatically  that  the  home- 
stead law  ought  to  be  amended  so  that  one  per- 
son could  not  acquire  more  than  forty  acres  of 
land  under  its  provisions  in  the  arid  region." 

The  reason  which  this  witness  gives  for  this 
opinion  are  extremely  interesting.  "The  home- 
steader," he  says,  "is  a  poor  man  generally.  He 
must  borrow  the  money  at  a  high  rate  of  interest 
with  which  to  improve  his  land  and  live  upon  it 
and  to  provide  himself  with  the  necessary  farm- 
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ing  implements.  He  must  go  in  debt  for  water 
and  wait  for  the  harvest  season  for  any  returns 
from  his  toil  and  expenses,  etc."  The  same  re- 
port states  that  "very  clear  and  forcible"  testi- 
mony to  the  same  effect  was  given  by  Thos.  F. 
Dunbar,  "whose  business  is  that  of  loaning 
money  and  estimating  land  values  for  mortgage 
purposes." 

Here  we  have  an  expression  of  the  "class 
struggle,"  clear  and  distinct,  and  as  usual,  the 
possessing  class  is  winning  out  in  the  field  of 
public  opinion,  and  every  effort  is  being  made  to 
restrict  the  size  of  farms.  At  the  same  time  those 
who  claim  that  the  law  of  industrial  concentration 
does  not  apply  to  agriculture  use  this  artificially 
produced  condition  of  things  as  a  proof  of  the 
persistence  of  small  farms.  Then  they  proceed 
to  draw  the  next  conclusion  in  their  chain  of 
logic  by  declaring  that  they  would  not  so  per- 
sist were  they  not  economically  superior  to  the 
large  farm.  But  when  the  great  corporations 
themselves  desire  to  enter  upon  irrigation  farm- 
ing, as  they  are  doing  more  and  more  every  day, 
they  are  not  in  any  way  troubled  by  the  doctrines 
concerning  small  farms  that  they  have  been  so 
industriously  preaching.  These  abstract  eco- 
nomic theories  are  of  no  more  interest  to  them 
than  the  similar  moral  theories  that  are  preached 
by  their  representatives  in  thousands  of  pulpits 
in  this  country.  All  such  talk  is  for  the  benefit 
of  the  workers  only  and  is  at  once  disregarded 
when  it  comes  to  transactions  between  corpora- 
tions. 

So  it  happens  that  the  farms  in  the  irrigated 
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districts  are  passing  through  a  line  of  evolu- 
tion more  nearly  analogous  to  that  of  the  fac- 
tory industries  than  is  to  be  found  in  any  other 
field  of  agriculture.  According  to  the  census 
of  1890,  while  the  average  area  of  all  irrigated 
farms  was  but  67  acres,  or  but  a  little  over  one- 
half  that  of  unirrigated,  over  one-half  of  the 
irrigated  area  is  comprised  in  one-tenth  of  the 
farms  with  an  average  area  of  392  acres,  while 
the  other  half,  comprising  nine-tenths  of  the 
number  of  farms  averages  but  37  acres.  Finally 
it  is  seen  that  but  411  owners  or  76-100  of  I  per 
cent,  own  19.94  per  cent,  of  the  total  area.* 

Nearly  all  this  concentration  is  of  compara- 
tively recent  date.  The  first  irrigation  communi- 
ties were  in  Utah  and  Colorado  and  were  com- 
posed of  groups  of  small  farms,  co-operatively 
organized.  But  the  great  irrigation  and  land 
corporations,  especially  in  California,  are  now 
swallowing  up  thousands  of  acres  of  land  in  the 
irrigation  districts,  and  it  is  on  these  farms  that 
wheat  is  being  produced  for  less  than  three  cents 
a  bushel,  according  to  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Labor  Report  on  Hand  and  Machine  Labor. 
There  is  enough  of  such  land  to  supply  the  wheat 
of  the  world,  once  that  the  most  improved 
methods  of  intensive  farming  are  applied  to 
them.f     Once  these  lands  are  brought  into  culti- 


*  U.  S.  Census,  1890.  Vol.  40.  "Agriculture  by  Irrigation," 
pp.  6-7. 

t  Agricultural  Year  Book,  1898.  "The  Public  Domain  of  the 
United  States,"  Max  West,  p.  328.  "Estimates  of  the  amount  of 
of  the  (public)  land  which  can  be  irrigated  with  water  at  com- 
mand vary  greatly  but  there  is  none  for  the  arid  region  as  a 
whole  more  authoritative  than  those  of  Maj.  J.  W.  Powell,  for- 
merly Director  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  and  Mr.  F.  H.  D. 
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vation  under  competition  the  ruin  of  all  farmers 
producing  wheat  under  less  favorable  conditions 
is  at  hand.  The  wheat  farmers  of  Illinois,  and 
the  central  west,  will  be  as  helpless  in  this  strug- 
gle as  were  the  wheat  farmers  of  New  England 
against  the  great  prairies.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  workers  (by  which  I  mean  all  who  are  en- 
gaged in  creating  wealth,  whether  working  with 
hand  or  brain,  in  field,  or  factory,  or  office)  were 
actually  in  control  of  the  government  and  owned 
the  land,  the  ditches,  the  reservoirs  and  the  farm 
machinery,  then  when  this  land  was  brought  into 
use  it  would  mean  that  those  engaged  in  produc- 
ing the  wheat,  oats,  barley,  hay  and  other  staple 
crops  would  use  the  very  best  land,  with  the 
most  improved  machinery,  and  by  so  doing  the 
same  number  of  men  as  are  now  working  at 
raising  these  crops  would  produce  the  present 
supply  with  a  work  day  of  one  hour.  That  is, 
by  working  six  hours  a  day  for  fifty  days  in  seed 
time  and  harvest  they  could  enjoy  a  vacation  for 
the  remainder  of  the  year  and  yet  produce  as 
much  as  is  used  today. 


Newell,  Chief  Hydrographer  of  that  Survey.  Major  Powell  esti- 
mates that  at  least  150,000  square  miles,  or  96,000,000  acres,  could 
be  economically  reclaimed  by  irrigation  within  the  present  gener- 
ation, or,  as  he  said  before  a  Congressional  Committee  in  1890, 
that  about  100,000,000  acres  could  be  reclaimed  by  the  utilization 
of  perennial  streams  alone.  Mr.  Newell  places  the  irrigable 
amount  at  74,000,000  acres,  or  about  7.6  per  cent  of  the  total  area 
of  the  sixteen  western  public  land  states  and  territories.  This 
is  a  very  conservative  estimate,  in  which  financial  as  well  as 
engineering  considerations  are  taken  into  account,  and  it  looks 
not  to  the  remote  future,  but  only  to  what  is  likely  to  be 
profitable  and  therefore  practicable  within  a  generation."  As  has 
been  shown  elsewhere  other  authorities  increase  this  estimate  ten 
fold,  but  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  wheat  acreage  of  the 
U.  S.  in  1900  was  only  42,495,385  acres  with  an  average  yield 
of  but  12.3  bushels  per  acre,  while  irrigated  lands  averaged  35 
bushels  to  the  acre,  the  tremendous  importance  of  this  area  is 
seen  even  if  the  lowest  possible  estimate  is  taken. 
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Let  this  situation  not  be  misunderstood.  These 
extremely  fertile,  but  arid  lands,  will  be  opened 
up  within  the  next  few  years  anyhow.  For  fifty 
years  the  little  farmers  on  the  irrigated  lands 
petitioned  Congress  to  build  reservoirs  and 
ditches.  But  their  appeals  fell  upon  deaf  ears. 
Then,  as  we  have  seen,  the  great  land  companies 
were  formed.  They  turned  to  their  government, 
controlled  by  their  class,  and  asked  for  national 
aid.    That  they  will  receive  it  is  now  assured.* 

If  these  lands  are  developed  under  capitalism 
and  competition,  as  they  now  seem  destined  to 
be,  every  step  will  be  marked  with  terrible  hu- 
man suffering,  and  when  the  process  is  completed 
the  farming  population  of  that  territory  will  be 
practically  in  a  state  of  vassalage  to  the  owners 
of  the  water  and  transportation.  Furthermore, 
the  process  of  development  will  be  wasteful,  ir- 
rational and  uncertain  as  private  interests  shall 
chance  to  dictate. 

Under  a  co-operative  organization  of  industry 
with  the  producers  in  power -the  general  gov- 
ernment would  be  given  the  task  of  building  the 
great  reservoirs  in  the  mountains  and  the  trunk 
canals.  Smaller  industrial  groups  would  be  or- 
ganized to  own  the  land,  the  minor  canals  and 
the  more  expensive  tools.     These  would  direct 


*  I  have  let  the  text  stand  exactly  as  it  was  written  in  the 
first  edition,  but  since  then  we  have  seen  the  national  government 
enter  on  a  large  scale  into  this  field.  Socialists  will  welcome  this 
movement  as  a  preparation  for  the  time  when  the  workers  can 
control  the  government  and  use  the  machinery  which  is  now  being 
created  for  their  own  interest.  Until  then  the  only  ones  to 
reap  any  benefit  from  the  newly  irrigated  lands  will  be  the  rail- 
road, warehouse  and  elevator  owners  and  the  other  members  of 
the  capitalist  class  who  may  chance  to  share  the  plunder. 
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the  cultivation  of  the  land  according  to  the  most 
improved  methods.  The  very  best  machinery 
would  be  used  and,  most  important  of  all,  the 
product  would  all  go  to  the  creators  of  wealth. 
The  population  could  be  distributed  in  little 
groups  still  more  advantageously  situated  than 
those  described  as  already  existing  in  the  most 
favored  districts.  In  short,  intelligence  would 
be  applied  on  a  scale  commensurate  with  the  in- 
dustry to  be  directed  and  the  whole  would  be 
managed  as  a  part  of  one  great  industry  so  far 
as  information  and  direction  was  concerned. 

THE   ALLUVIAL   VALLEYS. 

The  only  land  that  can  dispute  with  the  irri- 
gated territory  in  regard  to  fertility  and  ease  of 
cultivation  is  that  of  the  great  alluvial  belts, 
particularly  of  the  lower  Mississippi.  Those  who 
reside  upon  this  territory  at  the  present  time  are 
in  constant  danger  from  floods  and  malaria. 
When  once  the  spring  floods  are  stored  at  the 
river  heads  and  released  only  when  needed  for 
irrigation,  opportunity  will  be  offered  for  the 
application  of  intelligent  co-operative  methods 
to  these  regions  also.* 

Considerably  over  $100,000,000  has  already 
been  spent  in  the  lower  Mississippi  Valley  in 
building  dikes,  jetties  and  in  other  ways  attempt- 


*  Irrigation  Age,  May,  iqoi.  Editorial.  Speaking  of  the 
states  in  the  Mississippi  Valley:  "The  region  liable  to  overflow 
without  preventive  works  comprises  about  20,000,000  acres. .  .  . 
If  half  the  sums  that  have  been  expended  in  preventory  overflow 
of  the  Mississippi  bottoms  had  been  invested  in  impounding  water 
or  irrigation,  several  times  20,000,000  acres  would  by  this  time  be 
covered  with  productive  fields  and  haprty  homes  that  are  now 
wastes  and  without  occupants." 
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ing  to  control  the  floods  and  prevent  them  from 
doing  harm.*  Had  this  sum  been  expended  on 
reservoirs,  forests  and  general  irrigation  works, 
the  valley  regions  would  have  been  infinitely  bet- 
ter protected  and  a  mighty  desert  would  have 
been  transformed  into  a  fruitful  garden.  But 
the  interests  that  controlled  the  action  of  Con- 
gress were,  as  ever,  those  of  the  great  capitalists, 
and  at  that  time  these  were  mainly  represented 
by  the  cotton  brokers,  mortgage  owners  and 
steamboat  corporations  of  the  South.  Today  the 
great  irrigation  companies  with  the  western  rail- 
roads are  gaining  possession  of  the  land  needing 
irrigation  and  Congress  seems  about  to  act.  But 
unless  that  Congress  is  controlled  by  the  working 
class  its  acts  will  be  in  the  interest  of  these  great 
property  owners  and  will  bring  no  relief  to  farm- 
ers, farm-laborers,  or  producers  of  wealth  in  any 
form. 

Competent  authorities  declare  that  the  cotton 
crop  of  the  world  can  be  grown  in  the  Yazoo 
Delta  of  the  Mississippi,  and  here  as  in  the  irri- 
gated regions,  the  great  steam  plows  can  be  ad- 
vantageously employed,  and  the  entire  process 
of  cultivation  can  be  carried  on  by  machinery  to 
a  much  greater  extent  than  in  any  other  locality. 
Here,  too,  the  land  is  so  fertile  that  its  cultivators 
can  live  in  small  cities  and  enjoy  all  the  con- 


*  Ibid,  article  by  Gen.  N.  A.  Miles.  "The  national  government 
has  appropriated  to  June  30th,  1900,  for  expenditure  by  the 
Mississippi  River  Commission  $37,640,780.17,  of  which  $15,403,- 
901.87  were  expended  for  levees.  There  must  be  added  to  this 
latter  item  over  $15,000,000  contributed  by  the  states,  making 
thirty  and  one-half  millions  expended  in  efforts  to  confine  the 
surplus  wealth  of  vitalizing  fluid  contributed  by  the  mountains 
until  it  is  lost  in  the  great  ocean." 
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veniences  of  city  with  the  freedom  and  comfort 
of  country  life.  Today,  while  the  vast  majority 
of  this  rich  alluvial  land  is  lying  waste  because 
of  danger  from  floods,  thousands  of  families  are 
living  a  life  of  ignorance,  isolation,  degradation 
and  practical  slavery  in  the  effort  to  raise  cot- 
ton in  the  upland  regions  of  the  South. 

Some  idea  of  the  way  in  which  labor  can  be 
saved  by  the  use  of  the  latest  and  most  improved 
machinery  on  the  best  of  these  alluvial  lands 
is  given  by  the  statistics  of  the  Thirteenth  An- 
nual Report  of  the  United  States  Commission  of 
Labor  on  "Hand  and  Machine  Labor."  This 
report  points  out  that  it  is  possible  today  to  pro- 
duce cotton  for  about  nine-tenths  of  a  cent  per 
pound  (exactly  $.00942).*  Let  those  who  are 
working  night  and  day  with  their  wives  and 
children  straining  every  nerve  to  keep  body  and 
soul  together  and  pay  the  mortgage  which  rests 
on  crop,  tools  and  land,  with  cotton  at  from  7 
to  9  cents  a  pound,  reflect  on  these  figures.  An- 
other view  of  the  saving  of  human  energy  and 
suffering  which  is  possible  is  gained  from  the 
following  statement  by  one  of  the  best  authori- 
ties on  the  subject  of  cotton  :t 

"From  very  carefully  compiled  information, 
collected  in  many  different  states,  the  writer  has 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  5  cents  a  pound  cov- 
ers the  average  cost  of  cotton  in  an  average 
season,  including  all  the  expenses.  On  a  small 
farm,  badly  managed  and  consequently  having 
a  small  yield  per  acre,  cotton  may  cost  10  cents 


*  Vol.  II,  p.  445- 

t  C.  P.  Brooks.     "Cotton,"  p.  306. 
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per  pound;  on  a  large  farm  with  the  land  well 
cultivated,  with  a  liberal  use  of  fertilizers,  and 
with  the  best  machinery  available,  cotton  can 
be  raised  for  less  than  5  cents  a  pound."  While 
this  estimate  includes  the  cost  of  ginning  and 
marketing,  it  is  still  evident  that  the  writer  has 
underestimated  the  economies  possible  with  latest 
improved  machinery  operating  on  land  produc- 
ing two  or  more  bales  per  acre. 

The  following  quotation  from  the  same  author 
will  explain  where  a  portion  of  the  waste  under 
the  present  system  goes :  "The  rents  for  cotton 
farms,  when  paid  in  cash,  seem  somewhat  ex- 
cessive ;  for  example — land  valued  at  $5  to  $6 
an  acre  is  frequently  rented  for  $2.50;  that 
valued  at  $4  for  $2,  and  $10  at  $4.  .  .  . 
Most  of  the  cotton  is  raised  on  small  farms  which 
can  be  cultivated  by  the  farmer  and  his  family, 
and  by  the  use  of  one  or  two  mules.  This  sys- 
tem leads  to  a  very  unnecessary  expense  in  the 
cultivation  and  a  consequently  enhanced  price 
per  pound.  The  high  price  charged  by  the  mer- 
chant for  supplies,  excessive  interest  on  loans, 
and  the  fact  of  being  in  debt,  prevent  the  farmer 
from  adopting  improved  systems  or  devoting  to 
his  business  that  energy  and  enterprise  which  a 
man  in  a  more  independent  position  would  exert 
to  bring  down  the  cost  of  cotton  raising  to  the 
lowest  possible  point." 

Some  idea  of  the  conditions  under  which  the 
people  live  who  are  producing  the  raw  mate- 
rial for  the  clothing  of  the  world  is  seen  in  the 
fact  that  they  eagerly  leave  their  farms  to  enter 
the    newly    opened    southern    cotton    factories. 
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These  factories  have  come  to  be  recognized  as 
the  climax  of  all  that  is  damnable  in  modern 
industrial  slavery,  yet  all  observers  agree  that 
the  condition  of  the  employes  in  these  mills  is 
preferable  to  their  previous  condition  on  the 
farms. 

So  long  as  competition  and  private  monopoly 
of  these  rich  lands  exists,  all  this  suffering  must 
remain.  Cotton  must  continue  to  be  produced 
in  this  wasteful  manner.  But  just  as  soon  as 
these  workers  of  the  field  and  factory  shall  unite 
at  the  polls  and  take  control  of  the  society  in 
which  they  live  and  which  their  toil  alone  sup- 
ports, they  may  exchange  this  horrible  slavery 
to,  and  drudgery  for  factory  or  mortgage  owner 
into  the  free  constructive  pleasant  task  of  pro- 
ducing wealth  for  themselves,  with  a  work  day 
no  longer  than  the  marvelouslv  improved  proc- 
esses of  today  working  on  the  most  fertile  soil 
makes  necessary. 

SEWAGE   FARMING. 

When  the  terrible  pressure  of  the  competitive 
struggle  is  abolished  and  goods  are  produced 
from  motives  of  love  of  craftsmanship  and  de- 
sire to  satisfy  human  needs  instead  of  in  a  fierce 
battle  to  avoid  the  haunting  fear  of  want  and 
fill  an  ever  changing,  uncertain  market,  there 
will  no  longer  be  the  pressing  necessity  that  now 
exists  for  people  to  herd  together  in  great  cities. 
This  will  be  all  the  more  true  when  the  most 
fertile  portions  of  the  earth  are  cultivated  in  an 
intelligent  manner.  Yet  for  many  years  to  come 
cities  will  be  a  great  if  not  a  dominating  factor 
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of  society,  and  this  condition  will  constitute  a 
fact  which  must  be  dealt  with.  Pending  the 
time  when  the  great  city  shall  be  absorbed  into 
a  society  that  shall  be  neither  city  nor  country, 
but  the  best  of  both,  there  are  some  problems 
pertaining  especially  to  city  and  suburban  popu- 
lations. One  of  these,  which  because  of  its  close 
relation  to  the  subject  of  agriculture,  deserves 
consideration  at  this  place,  is  the  disposal  of 
sewage.  Ever  since  the  days  when  Victor  Hugo 
in  "Les  Miserables"  described  the  frightful  so- 
cial waste  of  pouring  into  the  sea  the  marvelous 
wealth  of  plant  food  contained  in  sewage,  down 
to  the  writings  of  the  latest  scientific  engineers, 
thousands  of  writers  have  warned  and  protested 
against  the  practice  of  paying  millions  of  dollars 
to  get  rid  of  that  for  which  the  land  is  starving. 

Authorities  estimate  the  annual  value  of  the 
sewage  of  the  city  of  London  at  from  £1,250,- 
000  to  £4,000,000.*  Another  investigator  de- 
clares that  the  manurial  value  of  sewage  in  gen- 
eral is  about  three  cents  a  ton,  and  that  in  most 
places  its  value  for  irrigation  is  an  equal  sum.f 
At  the  same  time  the  best  authorities  on  the 
disposal  of  sewage  declare  that  the  only  way 
in  which  sewage  can  be  rendered  harmless  to  the 
community  is  by  filtration  through  soil.J  Prac- 
tically the  only  way  in  which  this  filtration  can 
be  secured  is  by  some  form  of  sewage  farming. 

So  long  as  society  is  in  the  control  of  the  profit 

*  Corfield,  "Treatment  and  Utilization  of  Sewage,"  3d  Ed., 
p.  272. 

t  U.  S.  Geological  Survey.  "Water  Supply  and  Irrigation  Pa- 
pers."   Number  three,  p.  23. 

%  Corfield.      Ibid,  pp.  367-8. 
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receiving  class  there  is  no  incentive  to  thus  cor- 
relate human  energies.  The  capitalists  of  the 
great  cities,  who  occupy  the  dominant  social 
position,  are  interested  only  in  freeing  them- 
selves with  as  little  expense  as  possible  in  the 
way  of  taxes,  of  the  nuisance  of  the  sewage. 
Once  that  intelligence,  and  not  the  chances  of  a 
blind  struggle  for  gain,  shall  direct  the  eco- 
nomic organization  of  society,  every  effort  will 
be  bent  in  the  direction  of  securing  the  greatest 
amount  of  product  for  all  by  the  common  exer- 
tions of  all  members  of  society. 

A  moment's  thought  will  show  that  sewage 
farming  exactly  fills  a  gap  in  the  productive  sys- 
tem as  so  far  outlined.  We  have  seen  that  cer- 
tain regions  are  especially  adapted  for  certain 
crops.  This  does  not  mean  that  in  a  future  so- 
ciety they  will  necessarily  be  confined  to  those 
regions.  Indeed,  I  am  making  no  attempt  to  out- 
line an  agricultural  Utopia,  but  only  to  suggest 
some  lines  in  which  human  energy  can  be  saved. 
More  than  anything  else  I  wish  to  suggest  some 
of  the  ways  in  which  intelligence  could  be  ap- 
plied if  the  opportunity,  untrammeled  by  private 
interest,  was  once  present. 

With  grain  and  fruit  farming  relegated  to 
the  irrigated  regions,  and  cotton,  rice,  sugar  and 
similar  allied  crops  to  the  alluvial  river  lands, 
there  still  remains  several  important  branches  of. 
agriculture  for  which  no  provision  has  been 
made.  Prominent  among  these  is  market  garden- 
ing, the  production  of  green  vegetables,  fruits 
and  flowers  for  immediate  consumption.  Pend- 
ing the  time  when  all  who  desire  may  find  the 
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leisure  and  space  to  indulge  in  the  recreation  of 
growing  such  of  these  as  they  may  wish  around 
their  own  homes,  they  can  best  be  grown  in  the 
neighborhood  of  great  cities.  Indeed,  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  time  will  never  come  when  there 
will  not  be  demands  for  enormous  market  gar- 
dens with  green  houses  and  forcing  beds.  The 
tendency  seems  rather  to  be  in  the  direction  of 
an  ever-increasing  importance  for  such  insti- 
tutions. For  every  possible  reason  such  gardens 
should  be  located  in  the  territory  immediately 
surrounding  the  great  centers  of  population. 

It  is  in  such  market  gardening  that  sewage 
farming  must  find  its  greatest  development. 
The  two  great  uncertain  factors  in  all  methods 
of  farming  are  the  original  characteristics  of  the 
soil  and  the  climate,  with  rainfall.  With  sewage 
farming  the  original  nature  of  the  soil  is  of 
almost  no  importance,  and  indeed  some  of  the 
greatest  successes  have  been  made  upon  wastes 
and  sand  banks.*  In  this  field  also  modern  sci- 
entific farming  is  making  its  greatest  discoveries. 
The  yields  which  are  possible  under  such  cir- 
cumstances are  almost  beyond  belief.  With  the 
assistance  of  steam,  electricity  and  glass,  the 
worker  in  these  gardens  would  be  practically 
independent  of  heat,  light  and  temperature,  and 
would  have,  perhaps,  the  pleasantest  of  all  the 
joyous  tasks  of  the  co-operative  commonwealth. 


*  See  Kropotkine,  "Field,  Factory  and  Workshop"  for  exam- 
ples of  the  possibilities  of  market  gardening  under  glass.  See 
also  Corfield  "Treatment  and  Utilization  of  Sewage,"  pp.  376- 
446.     See  also  King  on  "Irrigation  Farming." 
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FORESTRY. 

As  we  saw  in  a  previous  chapter,  it  has  been 
only  within  a  relatively  short  time  in  America 
that  the  forest  has  been  considered  as  anything 
but  an  obstacle  to  be  overcome.  In  the  eastern 
and  central  states  the  working  up  of  forest  prod- 
ucts was  long  the  main  subsidiary  industry  of 
the  farmer,  and  served  to  supply  an  income  and 
give  employment  during  the  winter  months. 
The  product  of  the  "wood  lot"  served  to  supply 
materials  for  building  and  fencing  and  thus  made 
the  farmer  independent  of  the  outside  world  in 
those  regards.  The  importance  of  the  almost  in- 
significant cost  of  these  materials  to  the  rapid 
progress  of  American  society  can  scarcely  be 
overestimated.  Today  the  progress  of  destruc- 
tion has  gone  so  far  that  everyone  realizes  that 
unless  some  steps  are  taken  to  check  the  ruth- 
less waste  of  natural  resources  inseparable  from 
private  ownership  and  competition  the  time  is 
even  now  in  sight  when  America  will  be  prac- 
tically a  treeless  waste.*  Already  the  once  seem- 
ingly boundless  forests  of  pine  and  hardwood 
that  formerly  covered  the  hills  and  valleys  of 
New  England  and  the  whole  central  portion  of 
the  United  States  are  gone  save  in  a  few  moun- 
tainous and  inaccessible  portions  where  state  and 
national  aid  is  now  being  invoked  to  stop  further 
denudation. 

As  a  result  of  this  suicidal  policy  whole  states, 
once  among  the  most  fertile  in  the  United  States, 
are  becoming  arid.    Although  there  is  some  dis- 

*  See  article  "Forestry"  in  "Current  Encyclopedia." 
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pute  as  to  whether  the  cutting  of  the  forests 
has  any  effect  upon  the  annual  rainfall,  there 
is  no  doubt  but  that  it  causes  what  water  does 
fall  to  at  once  run  away.  The  leaves  and  roots 
of  the  forests  being  gone,  there  is  nothing  to 
absorb  and  hold  the  water  until  it  is  needed. 
The  water,  which  is  later  to  be  so  sorely  needed 
for  the  growing  crops,  is  at  once  sent  hurrying 
on  to  the  ocean,  gullying  up  the  bare  and  barren 
hillsides,  and  on  its  later  course  swelling  the 
rivers  to  mighty  floods  destructive  of  life  and 
property.  Meanwhile  the  hard,  unprotected  land 
left  behind  is  void  of  moisture.  Springs  dry  up, 
rivulets  disappear  and  even  the  great  rivers  al- 
ternate from  foaming  destructive  torrents  to  a 
mere  series  of  shallow  stagnant  pools  useless  for 
navigation  and  dangerous  to  health. 

This  process  cannot  be  stopped  by  private  in- 
itiative. The  only  steps  possible  by  individuals 
are  the  establishment  of  isolated  "wood  lots" 
which  are  useless  for  climatic  purposes,  ridicul- 
ously wasteful  of  space  relative  to  product,  and, 
like  fences,  constitute  another  obstacle  to  that 
co-operative  effort  which  will  alone  make  pos- 
sible the  utilization  of  the  full  fruits  of  inventive 
genius  and  the  shortening  of  the  farmers'  hours 
of  toil.  Moreover,  it  has  been  demonstrated  over 
and  over  again  that  timber  of  any  value  for  com- 
mercial purposes  will  not  thrive  except  in  great 
tracts.  The  "tree  claim"  fiasco  offers  an  illustra- 
tion of  these  points. 

The  present  state  and  national  governments 
are  already  taking  long  steps  in  the  direction  of 
the  preservation  of  forests.     Up  to  January  I, 
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1900,  the  national  government  had  set  aside 
6.708,425  acres  as  forest  reserves.  The  state  of 
New  York  has  received  1,250,000  acres  in  the 
Adirondacks  for  the  same  purpose.  The  gov- 
ernment foresters  have  also  been  given  charge 
of  1,513,592  acres  belonging  to  private  indi- 
viduals, for  which  they  are  giving  aid  and  assist- 
ance in  its  preservation.  Practically  all  of  this 
is  in  the  hands  of  a  few  great  land  owners  who 
will  thus  reap  the  benefit  of  the  governmental 
care.* 

So  long  as  preservation  is  the  only  end  in 
view,  however,  it  is  probable  that  a  class  govern- 
ment would  do  more  good  and  less  harm  in  this 
field  than  in  almost  any  upon  which  it  might 
enter.  But  when  the  time  comes  for  the  harvest- 
ing of  the  crop,  the  exploitation  of  the  forests,  if 
capitalism  and  private  ownership  still  continue, 
the  story  of  the  pine  lands  of  Wisconsin,  Minne- 
sota and  Michigan  will  be  repeated.  A  few  mil- 
lionaires will  become  billionaires,  while  the  men 
whose  labor  makes  the  timber  available  for  hu- 
man use  will,  as  ever,  receive  the  slave's  portion, 
with  the  lumberman's  camp  for  a  "home"  and 
"red  horse"  and  beans  for  food. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  forests  are  controlled 
by  those  who  will  work  in  them,  and  they  are 
intelligently  managed,  there  will  be  a  much 
greater  economy  of  human  labor  and  much 
greater  product.  One  of  the  best  authorities  on 
this  subject  writes  as  follows  on  this  point:  "It 
is  certain  that  in  the  future,  when  most  Ameri- 


*  Agricultural  Year  Book  for  1899.    "Progress  of  Forestry,' 
pp.  297,  299.  3°2- 
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can  forests  shall  be  in  a  high  state  of  cultiva- 
tion, that  the  annual  output  of  forest  products 
■will,  from  a  much  restricted  area,  exceed  any- 
thing known  at  the  present  day."*  Moreover, 
the  land  which  would  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  forests  would  be  that  which  is  of  no 
value  for  any  other  purposes  of  agriculture,  and 
which,  by  virtue  of  its  natural  scenery,  could 
constitute  a  nation's  play-grounds  in  the  form  of 
vast  parks  and  game-preserves. 

With  intelligent  care  and  management  and  the 
application  of  the  most  improved  tools  to  the 
process  of  lumbering,  the  work  necessary  for  the 
production  of  the  wood  needed  by  modern  so- 
ciety would  be  infinitely  less  than  at  present,  and 
as  the  whole  product  would  belong  to  the  labor- 
ers, their  share  would  be  multiplied  many  fold 
above  the  present  standard. 

Stock  farming,  grazing  and  dairying  seem  to 
succeed  best  on  the  higher  and  dryer  lands,  where 
under  a  properly  organized  society  there  would 
be  a  strong  tendency  for  them  to  concentrate. 
In  this  connection  it  might  be  well  to  point  out 
that  as  in  the  fields  of  irrigation  and  forestry,  so 
here,  conditions  in  the  United  States  are  ap- 
proaching a  crisis.  For  years  the  great  cattle 
companies  have  been  allowed  the  free  use  of 
government  lands.  At  present  the  number  of 
cattle  is  greatly  in  excess  of  the  available  land, 
and  there  is  a  demand  that  some  form  of  lease 
be  arranged  by  which  this  subsidy  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  these  few  great  capitalists  may  be 


Brunken,  "North  American  Forests,"  p.  135. 
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continued.  Just  what  form  this  move  will  take 
it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  it  is  certain  that  what- 
ever is  done  will  be  not  done  in  the  interest  of  the 
producers  of  wealth  unless  they  have  sense 
enough  to  make  their  will  known  at  the  ballot 
box. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

STEPS    TOWARD    REALIZATION. 

In  the  first  place  I  would  again  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  all  that  is  said  regarding  the 
future  is  merely  in  the  way  of  possible  and  prob- 
able lines  of  social  evolution.  The  suggestions 
that  are  made  are  in  no  way  parts  of  a  hard  and 
fast  scheme  which  must  be  championed  by  so- 
cialists and  which  would  be  followed  by  them  if 
elected  regardless  of  consequences  or  the  course 
of  economic  development.  The  philosophy  and 
program  of  socialism  is  nothing  more  or  less 
than  a  series  of  deductions  from  observed  social 
facts.  As  soon  as  any  new  social  facts  shall 
appear  it  must  admit  them  into  its  premises  and 
if  necessary  modify  its  conclusions.  But  the 
ability  of  interpretation  which  enabled  the  so- 
cialist to  foretell  the  disappearance  of  the  com- 
petitive system  from  the  time  of  its  birth,  en- 
titles him  to  speak  with  more  than  ordinary 
authority  concerning  the  future.  All  that  has 
been  said  here  are  but  the  logical  deductions  from 
present  conditions,  as  to  the  probable  course 
of  development.  I  think,  however,  that  every- 
one who  stops  to  consider  the  matter  at  all  will 
agree  that  this  future  is  infinitely  preferable  to 
the  present  and  that  it  is  worthy  every  effort  that 
can  be  made  to  hasten  its  coming. 

The  question  then  of  greatest  importance  is, 
205 
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"What  steps  are  necessary  to  aid  this  process 
of  social  evolution?" 

Enough  has  already  been  said  to  show  that 
the  first  step  must  be  the  organization  of  the 
farmers  and  the  wage-workers  into  a  political 
party  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  control  of  the 
powers  of  government.  Until  this  is  done,  and 
the  government  is  actually  in  the  control  of  the 
producers,  the  farmers  and  wage-workers  are 
little  interested  in  governmental  actions. 

Once  that  the  government  is  so  controlled — 
once,  in  short,  that  the  socialists  are  in  power 
(and  they  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  accom- 
plish much  before) — they  can  use  that  govern- 
ment, state,  national,  or  local,  in  the  interest  of 
the  creators  of  wealth.  For  the  first  time  in 
history  there  will  be  an  opportunity  for  an  intel- 
ligent choice  as  to  the  measures  most  desirable 
for  the  common  good.  To-day  the  one  question 
of  paramount  importance  in  every  governing 
body  is  not  how  can  goods  be  produced  with  the 
least  amount  of  human  exertion,  but  how  can 
the  largest  amount  of  profits  be  made  to  accrue 
to  the  capitalist  class. 

Whatever  action  may  be  taken  by  a  socialist 
government  concerning  the  great  industrial 
plants,  there  will  be  no  need  or  sense  in  forcible 
expropriation  of  the  average  farmer.  As  we 
have  already  seen,  all  that  he  practically  owns 
is  a  "job"  and  no  socialist  government  would 
want  to  take  that  away  from  him.  Whatever 
land  is  in  the  possession  of  the  present  govern- 
ment will  certainly  not  be  alienated  by  any  so- 
cialist government.     Now  it  so  happens  that  a 
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large  percentage  of  just  that  land  which  would 
be  of  most  value  to  a  co-operative  society 
is  in  the  possession  of  the  present  capitalist  gov- 
ernment. These  lands  have  been  of  such  a  na- 
ture as  not  to  be  capable  of  exploitation  by  the 
individual  farmer  and  hence  have  not  been  util- 
ized at  all.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  and 
lands.  Millions  of  acres  of  the  most  fertile  lands 
in  America  lie  still  untouched  by  the  plow  or 
even  surveyor's  chain,  awaiting  the  time  when 
adequate  irrigation  works  can  be  constructed. 
But  already  private  capitalists  are  seeking  to 
gain  possession  of  these  lands  that  they  may  use 
them  as  a  means  for  the  exploitation  of  a  future 
generation  of  farmers.  They  are  urging  the 
present  government,  controlled  by  their  class,  to 
construct  irrigation  works  whose  benefit  will 
accrue  only  to  a  few  great  land-holders.*  Proper 
control  of  river  floods  will  make  available  vast 
tracts  of  alluvial  land,  which  having  been  prac- 
tically created  by  the  community,  will  at  once, 
without  any  form  of  law,  became  the  property 
of  the  collectivity.  The  something  over  eight 
million  f  acres  of  forest  land  controlled  by  the 
present  state  and  national  governments  will  form 
the  foundation  for  a  future  department  of  for- 
estry. Around  every  large  city  there  are  great 
tracts  of  vacant  land  held  purely  as  a  means  of 
appropriating  the  increased  value  arising  from  the 
toil  of  others.  The  owners  of  this  land,  even 
less  than  the  ordinary  industrial  capitalist,  have 


*  Here  again  I  leave  the  text  stand  as  showing  the  fact  that 
development  has  but  fulfilled  the  predictions  of  the  first  edition, 
f  Now  (second  edition,  1903)  60,162,525  acres. 
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not  given  the  slightest  consideration  for  the  en- 
ormous values  which  such  possession  indicates. 
Their  possession  of  these  tracts,  by  restricting 
the  expansion  of  the  city  dwellers,  compels  the 
overcrowding  of  the  city  populations  in  murder- 
ous tenements.  That  a  socialist  government 
would  permit  this  condition  to  endure  for  a  sin- 
gle hour  is  inconceivable.  The  expropriation  of 
these  owners  will  give  the  territory  necessary  for 
the  sewage  farming  described  in  the  previous 
chapter. 

These  routes  offer  a  natural  and  reasonable 
course  of  evolution  by  which  the  co-ordination 
discussed  in  the  preceding  chapter  may  be  at- 
tained. In  each  of  the  various  fields  of  agricul- 
ture there  described  it  would  be  possible  to  begin 
co-operative  industry  as  soon  as  the  necessary 
governmental  machinery  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  workers.  As  all  the  most  improved  meth- 
ods of  production  would  be  used  and  the  entire 
product  would  go  to  the  producers,  it  is  evident 
that  if  there  is  any  advantage  in  production  upon 
a  large  scale  the  laborers  in  these  industries 
would  at  once  receive  a  many-fold  larger  reward 
than  the  "owner"  of  a  little  mortgage  ridden 
farm.  Under  these  conditions  It  would  not  be 
long  until  such  farmers  would  be  anxious  for  a 
chance  to  surrender  that  shadow  of  private  prop- 
erty in  order  to  grasp  the  substance  of  the  in- 
creased returns  of  socialized  industry. 

How  far  the  process  of  collective  ownership 
would  proceed  I  cannot  attempt  to  say.  I  believe 
that  ultimately  the  greater  economy  and  superi- 
ority of  collective  operation  will  induce  nearly 
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all  individual  farm  owners  to  ask  to  share  its 
benefits.  Some  things  at  least  are  certain.  No 
wage  laborers  would  remain  upon  private  farms, 
when  by  entering  into  the  co-operative  industry 
they  could  receive  all  their  labor  created.  This 
would  at  once  wipe  out  the  bonanza  farms  upon 
the  one  hand  and  on  the  other  would  give  full 
opportunity  for  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the 
present  generation  of  farmers  to  look  forward 
to  something  more  than  industrial  slavery.  The 
same  effect  would  be  produced  upon  all  rented 
and  mortgaged  farms.  Those  who  were  work- 
ing upon  these  would  decline  to  give  up  any  por- 
tion of  their  product  when  by  going  upon  the  col- 
lectively owned  farm  they  could  receive  it  all. 
T  le  landlords  and  mortgage  owners  would  find 
their  property  of  no  value  because  it  would  no 
longer  have  the  power  to  take  a  portion  of  other 
people's  product.  They  would  either  be  com- 
pel. >d  to  work  their  farms  themselves  or  sur- 
rencer  them  to  the  collectivity  to  be  operated  co- 
operatively. As  they  would  generally  be  unwill- 
ing or  unable  to  adopt  the  first  alternative  it 
follows  that  the  socialist  government  would  soon 
find  itself  in  possession  of  all  the  land  needed. 

Socialists  are  bound  by  no  fixed  formula,  plan 
or  doctrine.  Co-operative  ownership  of  capital 
is  advocated  only  because  it  is  the  logical  con- 
clusion of  concentration  and  monopoly  in  indus- 
try, and  so  far  as  we  can  see  to-day  offers  the 
only  possible  means  of  abolishing  capitalism.  If 
further  economic  development  shall  show  that 
there  are  fields  of  industry  in  which  concentration 
is  not  economical  and  in  which  exploitation  can 
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be  abolished  and  production  furthered  by  the  re- 
tention of  private  ownership  in  certain  instru- 
ments of  production,  such  retention  is  in  no  way 
at  variance  with  the  principles  of  the  socialist 
philosophy.  Indeed  there  are  some  fields  of  pro- 
duction in  which  it  is  self  evident  that  such  own- 
ership will  be  retained.  No  sane  man  ever 
dreamed  that  the  brushes  of  the  artist,  the  pen 
of  the  author,  or  the  studios  in  which  they  work 
need  ever  become  public  property.  The  acquire- 
ment of  the  instruments  of  production  and  distri- 
bution by  the  collectivity  is  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  the  product  and  stopping  exploitation 
and  not  to  satisfy  the  exigencies  of  any  scheme 
of  social  reconstruction. 

A  government  which  would  be  representative 
of  the  interests  and  ideas  of  the  producers  of 
wealth  would,  naturally,  use  all  its  powers  for  the 
benefit  of  the  class  it  represented.  Such  a  gov- 
ernment would,  of  course,  at  once,  arrange  for 
the  collective  ownership  of  the  means  of  trans- 
portation, storage  and  distribution  of  goods.  This 
would  mean  the  complete  disappearance  of  all 
middle  men  and  the  laborer  of  the  collectively 
owned  factory  and  mine  would  deal  directly  with 
the  laborer  of  the  farm.  That  this  would  mean 
a  great  improvement  in  the  condition  of  both 
farmer  and  industrial  worker  needs  no  argument 
to  prove.  A  socialist  organization  of  society 
would  extend  its  educational  functions  far  be- 
yond what  any  government  whose  perpetuation 
depends  in  no  small  degree  upon  the  ignorance 
of  the  citizens,  would  dare  to  do.  Education 
would  be  adapted  to  further  the  interests  of  the 
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producers  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  introducing 
ideas  in  the  promulgation  of  which  the  ruling 
class  have  a  direct  personal  interest.  The  pres- 
ent agricultural  department  of  the  government 
would  be  vastly  extended  and  transformed  into 
an  agent  for  the  common  work  of  the  entire  ag- 
ricultural class.  A  part  of  its  work  would  be  to 
gather  not  market,  but  crop  reports.  Estimates 
would  be  prepared  from  these  of  the  amount  and 
character  of  the  kind  of  crops  to  be  raised  and 
information  would  be  sent  out  as  to  where  those 
crops  could  be  most  advantageously  raised.  It 
is  probable  that  it  would  be  found  advisable  for 
the  farmers  in  their  collective  capacity  as  a  gov- 
ernment to  at  once  bear  the  burdens  of  climatic 
calamities  to  crops  rather  than  to  let  these  fall 
upon  the  shoulders  of  individuals.  A  vast  num- 
ber of  the  worst  calamities  could  be  entirely  obvi- 
ated by  intelligent  co-operative  action.  This  has 
been  shown  to  be  true,  for  example,  in  regard  to 
a  large  number  of  insects.  The  coddling  moth 
was  entirely  exterminated  in  Massachusetts, 
where  it  reached  a  point  that  threatened  the  de- 
forestation of  the  entire  state.* 

It  is  probable  that  the  new  methods  of  inocu- 
lation which  have  been  developed  by  the  various 
state  agricultural  departments  would  entirely 
exterminate  the  chinch  bug  if  they  could  be  ap- 
plied on  a  scale  commensurate  with  the  extent 
of  territory  in  which  the  insect  is  found,  t  The 
same  is  largely  true  of  the  grasshoppers  that  have 
so  often  brought  suffering  to  the  farmers  in  the 

*  See  Mass.  Agricultural  Reports. 

t  Kansas  Agricultural  Report,   1891,  p.   184. 
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great  wheat  belt.  Tuberculosis  and  blackleg  in 
cattle  can  both  be  abolished  when  society  becomes 
intelligent  enough  to  act  as  a  whole.*  With 
these  preventable  calamities  disposed  of  and  the 
loss  from  the  others  spread  over  so  large  a  num- 
ber of  persons  as  to  be  inappreciable  to  the  indi- 
vidual, most  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  farmer's 
life  and  the  suffering  that  comes  from  it  will  dis- 
appear. 

Considerable  can  undoubtedly  be  accomplished 
by  the  formation  of  co-operative  societies  for 
both  production  and  distribution  of  goods.  The 
story  of  the  work  of  the  Grange  in  this  respect 
has  already  been  told.  But  the  failure  of  co- 
operatives has  been  to  some  extent  due  to  the  lack 
of  any  cohesive  force  to  give  them  continuity  as 
well  as  to  the  hostile  environment  in  which  they 
must  struggle  for  existence.  Co-operation  at  the 
present  time  is  sporadic  in  its  effects  and  uncer- 
tain in  its  results.  Frequently  a  successful  co- 
operative enterprise  is  struck  down  by  the  exist- 
ence of  a  powerful  privately  owned  competitor 
that  can  afford  to  do  business  temporarily  at  a 
loss  for  the  sake  of  the  long  period  of  exploitation 
that  is  to  follow.  In  Denmark  and  Belgium, 
where  the  socialists  are  already  very  strong,  they 
have  developed  the  co-operative  system  among 
farmers  until  they  have  relieved  them  of  many 
of  the  more  direct  effects  of  exploitation.  So  far 
has  this  gone  in  Denmark  that  recent  reports 
state  that  co-operative  slaughter  houses  are  now 


*  Fourteenth  Report,  United  States  Bureau  of  Animal  Indus- 
try, 1897,  pp.  15-76.  In  all  these  lines  also  great  progress  has 
been  made  since  the  first  edition  was  prepared. 
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successfully  competing  with  the  packing  houses 
of  Chicago  in  the  London  markets.  The  full  im- 
portance of  this  will  be  realized  when  it  is  under- 
stood that  all  other  private  competitors  in  Europe 
or  in  America  have  been  forced  out  of  that  mar- 
ket by  Chicago  meat  packers. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  other  directions 
in  which  it  is  probable  that  a  socialist  government 
could  act  during  the  time  that  would  intervene 
before  society  could  be  wholly  re-organized  upon 
a  co-operative  basis.  I  do  not  offer  these  as  defi- 
nite fixed  points  in  a  program,  but  only  as  some 
suggestive  lines  of  thought.  Some  of  them  doubt- 
less are  impracticable,  some  of  them  may  be  re- 
alized under  capitalism  with  very  little  benefit  to 
the  farmer;  none  of  them  alone  would  wholly 
relieve  the  farmer  from  his  dependence  upon  the 
exploiting  class. 

I  have  not  mentioned  any  of  those  reforms 
whose  main  tendency  would  be  to  increase  the 
value  of  land  or  in  any  way  to  confirm  the  farmer 
in  his  present  isolated  position  as  an  individual- 
istic producer,  because  I  not  only  do  not  believe 
that  his  escape  from  his  present  condition  lies 
in  that  direction,  but,  on  the  contrary,  am  certain 
that  all  such  movements  but  tend  to  perpetuate 
his  slavery.  Any  movement  in  the  direction,  for 
example,  of  good  roads,  cheaper  rural  transporta- 
tion, government  loaning  of  money  on  farm 
mortgages,  increase  of  circulating  medium  etc., 
could  have  at  the  best  nothing  more  than  the  most 
temporary  effect  upon  the  condition  of  the  farm- 
er. It  would  in  no  sense  remove  the  fact  of  ex- 
ploitation, and  so  long  as  that  fact  exists  at  all 
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the  degree  of  exploitation  will  always  be  fixed 
close  to  the  subsistence  point  for  both  the  farmer 
and  the  wage-worker. 

It  is  only  through  a  close  political  union  of 
the  entire  laboring  class  upon  a  program  in 
accord  with  social  evolution  that  anything 
lasting  and  effective  can  be  done  to  better 
the  condition  of  the  workers  either  of  farm 
or  factory.  Until  this  fact  is  realized  both  are 
destined  to  remain  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  of 
servitude  to  those  who  are  the  industrial  and  po- 
litical rulers  of  present  society.  If  this  book 
shall  have  added  even  in  the  slightest  degree  to 
the  formation  of  such  a  political  union  and  ulti- 
mate emancipation  it  will  have  accomplished  its 
purpose. 
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12.  The    Positive    School    of    Criminology.      By 

Enrico  Ferri.  Translated  by  Ernest  Un- 
termann.     Cloth,  50  cents. 

The  science  of  criminology  has  been  revolutionized 
within  one  generation  by  the  Socialist  students  of 
Italy,  of  whom  Ferri  is  the  most  prominent  living 
representative.  This  book  is  indispensable  to  any  one 
desiring  reliable  Information  on  the  modern  theory 
of  crime  and  its  treatment. 

13.  The  World's  Revolutions.     By  Ernest    Un- 

termann.     Cloth,  50  cents. 
A  study  of  the  economic  causes  of  the  great  revo- 
lutions   of   the    world's    history    in    the    light    of    the 
Socialist  principle  of  historical  materialism. 

14.  The   Socialists,   Who   They   Are  and  What 

They  Seek  to  Accomplish.  By  John  Spar- 
go.     Cloth,  50  cents. 

Scientific  yet  readable  and  easy ;  written  In  a  style 
that  the  man  in  the  street  will  understand  and  the 
man  in  the  university  will  admire.  Just  the  book 
to  start  a  new  reader. 

15.  Social  and  Philosophical  Studies.     By  Paul. 

Lafargue.  Translated  by  Charles  H.  Kerr. 
In  Preparation. 

This  book  will  contain  two  studies  entirely  new  io 
American    readers,    "Causes    of   Belief   in   God,"    anf 
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"Tbe  Origfa  of  Abstract  Ideas."  It  will  also  contain 
several  studies  reprinted  from  the  International  So- 
tialist  Review.  Lafargue's  brilliant  style  makes  even 
tbe  most  abstract  subjects  delightful. 


LIBRARY  OF  SCIENCE  FOR  THE  WORKERS. 

Modern  International  Socialism  is  directly  re- 
lated to  modern  science.  It  is  in  a  sense  the 
evolution  theory  applied  to  the  facts  of  society. 
It,  therefore,  follows  that  for  a  full  understand- 
ing of  socialism  some  general  knowledge  of  the 
facts  of  modern  science  is  necessary. 

A  new  series  of  books  has  lately  appeared  in 
Germany  which  give  in  simple  and  popular  form 
complete  proofs  of  the  evolution  theory  along 
with  a  clear  account  of  the  latest  applications  of 
this  theory  in  the  various  fields  of  modern 
science.  We  have  arranged  to  translate  and  pub- 
lish some  of  the  best  of  these,  along  with  such 
original  works  in  the  same  line  as  are  available. 
They  are  uniform  in  size  with  the  Standard  So- 
cialist Series. 

1.  The  Evolution  of  Man.  By  WSlhelm 
Boelsche.  Translated  by  Ernest  Unter- 
mann.     Cloth,  50  cents. 

"The  Evolution  of  Man"  tells  in  full  detail,  in  a 
clear,  simple  style,  illustrated  by  pictures,  just  how 
the  descent  of  man  can  be  traced  back  through  mon- 
keys, marsupials,  amphibians,  fishes,  worms  and  lower 
forms  of  life,  down  to  the  animals  composed  each  of 
a  single  cell.  Moreover,  it  proves  that  there  is  no 
such  fixed  line  as  was  formerly  thought  to  exist 
between  the  organic  and  the  inorganic,  but  that  the 
same  life-force  molds  the  crystal  that  molds  the 
cell.  It  is  not  only  simple ;  it  is  up-to-date  and  gives 
the  latest  discoveries  in  science.  It  is  the  book  <m 
the  subject.  ■     * 
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2.  Germa  of  Mind  in  Plants.    By  R.  H.  France. 

Translated  by  A.  M.  Simons.  Cloth,  il- 
lustrated, 50  cents. 

A  cardinal  point  in  the  philosophical  systems 
favored  by  the  ruling  classes  is  that  the  mind  of 
man  is  something  unique  in  the  universe,  governed  by 
laws  of  its  own  that  have  no  particular  connection 
with  physical  laws.  Modern  science  has  proved  that 
not  only  animals,  but  also  plants,  receive  impressions 
from  the  outside  world  and  use  the  data  thus  obtained 
to  modify  their  movements  for  their  own  advantage, 
exactly  as  human  beings  do.  These  facts  are  told  in 
this  book  in  so  charming  and  entertaining  a  styl3 
that  the  reader  is  carried  along  and  does  not  realize 
until  later  the  revolutionary  significance  of  the  facts. 

3.  The  End  of  the  World.    By  Dr.  M.  Wilhelm 

Meyer.  Translated  by  Margaret  Wagner. 
Cloth,  illustrated,  50  cents. 

This  book  answers  in  the  light  of  the  discovery  of 
modern  science  the  questions  frequently  asked  as  to 
the  probable  end  of  human  life  on  this  planet.  More- 
over, it  goes  a  step  further  in  making  clear  the  rela- 
tions of  man's  life  to  the  universe  life.  We  have 
already  seen  that  "mind"  is  but  another  form  of  "life." 
Dr.  Meyer  shows  that  not  only  animals  and  plants 
but  even  worlds  and  suns  have  their  birth,  growth, 
maturity,  reproduction,  decay  and  death,  and  that 
death  is  but  the  preparation  for  a  new  cycle  of  life. 

4.  Science  and  Revolution:     A  Historical  Study 

of  the  Evolution  of  the  Theory  of  Evolu- 
tion. By  Ernest  Untermann.  Cloth,  50 
cents. 

A  history  of  the  evolution  of  the  theory  of  evolu- 
tion, from  the  earliest  scientific  writings  that  have 
been  preserved,  those  of  the  Greek  philosophers,  down 
to  the  present  time.  The  author  shows  how  the 
ruling  classes,  living  on  the  labor  of  others,  have 
always  supported  some  form  of  theology  or  mysti- 
cism, whila  the  working  classes  have  developed  the 
theory  of  evolution,  which  is  rounded  out  to  its 
logical  completion  by  the  work  of  Marx,  Bngels  and 
Dfetzgen.  The  author  frankly  recognizes  that  no 
writer  can  avoid  being  influenced  bv  his  class  environ- 
flMBt,   *nd   he   himseif    speaks   distinctly   as   a  prole- 
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tarlan  and  a  Socialist.  "Science  and  Revolution"  is 
an  essential  link  in  the  chain  of  evidence  proving  that 
conclusions  drawn  by  Socialists  from  the  facts  of 
science. 

5.  The  Triumph  of  Life.     By  Wilhelm  Boelsche. 

Translated  by  May  Wood  Simons.     Cloth 
50  cents. 

Tne  German  critics  agree  that  this  book  is  even 
more  interesting  than  "The  Evolution  of  Man,"  by 
the  same  author.  It  tells  of  the  struggle  of  life 
against  its  physical  environment,  and  introduces  a 
wealth  of  scientific  detail  charming  set  forth.  The 
German  original  contains  no  illustrations,  but  our 
edition  is  fully  illustrated  with  pictures  that  aid 
materially  in  an  understanding  of  the  text. 

6.  Life  and  Death,  a  Chapter  from  the  Science 

of   Life.      By   Dr.    E.    Teichmann.      Trans- 
lated by  A.  M.  Simons.     Cloth,  50  cents. 

A  study  of  how  life  begins  and  how  it  ends.  It 
does  not  duplicate  any  other  book  in  this  series,  but 
is  a  special  investigation  into  the  laws  which  govern 
the  reproduction  of  life.  It  also  deals  with  the 
methods  by  which  the  life  of  each  separate  individual 
is  brought  to  an  end,  and  shows  that  in  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  cases  throughout  the  whole 
animal  kingdom  death  is  violent  rather  than  "nat- 
ural." Even  among  human  beings  a  really  "natural" 
death  is  rare.  The  author  suggests  that  with  im- 
proved conditions  of  living,  most  premature  deaths 
may  be  prevented,  and  that  in  that  event  the  fear 
of  death,  which  causes  so  much  of  the  misery  of  the 
world,  may   disappear. 

7.  The  Making  of  the  World.    By  Dr.  M.  Wil- 

helm Meyer.    Translated  by  Ernest  Unter- 
mann.    Cloth,  50  cents. 

This  is  a  companion  volume  to  "The  End  of  the 
World,"  and  traces  the  processes  through  which  new 
suns  and  new  worlds  come  into  being  to  take  the 
place  of  those  that  have  grown  old  and  died.  It  is 
an  essential  link  i  nthe  chain  of  evidence  proving  that 
the  ktman  mind  is  not  something  apart  from  nature 
but  only  another  manifestation  of  the  one  force  that 
pervades   all    "matter."      The   book    has    tweDty-four 
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illustrations,  for  the  most  part  reproductions  of  tele- 
scopic photographs,  which  make  the  truth  of  the 
statements  in  the  book  evident  to  every  reader. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  LIBRARY  OF  SOCIAL 
SCIENCE. 

This  new  library,  the  first  volume  of  which  ap- 
peared in  January,  1906,  contains  in  substantial 
and  artistic  cloth  binding  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant works  on  socialism  and  kin<ired  subjects 
that  have  ever  been  offered  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. While  our  price  has  been  fixed  at  a  dol- 
lar a  volume,  most  of  the  books  in  the  library 
are  equal  to  the  sociological  books  sold  by  other 
publishers  at  from  $1.50  to  $2.00. 

1.  The  Changing  Order.  A  Study  of  Democ- 
racy. By  Oscar  Lovell  T  iggs,  Ph.  D. 
Cloth,  $1.00. 

Dr.  Triggs  was  a  prominent  professor  In  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  but  he  taught  too  much  truth  for 
Standard  Oil,  and  is  no  longer  a  professor  in  the 
University  of  Chicago.  This  book  contains  some  of 
the  truth  that  was  too  revolutionary  for  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller's institution.  It  traces  the  inevitable  rise  of 
democracy  in  industry,  in  other  words,  of  a  working 
class  movement  that  will  take  industry  out  of  the 
control  of  capitalists.  It  also  studies  the  n*»oessary 
effect  of  this  rising  democracy  on  literature  and  a?t, 
on  work  and  play,  on  education  aud  religion. 

For  description  of  other  books  in  this  library, 
and  a  large  variety  of  other  Socialistic  literature, 
see  catalog ;  mailed  free  on  request.     Address 

CHARLES   H.  KERR  &  CO. 

153  East  Kinzie  Street 
CHICAGO 
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